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The  New  Locomobile 

With  105  Refinements 


Touch  the  Button  to  Start 

rimcthiiifi:  new  orii^inated  by  our  Kntfineers 
nd  developed  by  the  W'estiiighouse  Com- 
any  for  us. 

Left  Drive  “The  Style” 

>ast  year  we  built  both  riuht  and  left  drive — 
h'li  year  left  drive  only.  I'he  owner,  who 
eishes  to  sit  next  the  driver,  does  not  have  to 
valk  around  the  front  of  the  car  in  the  mud. 

Centre  Control  is  in  Favor 
The  Locomobile  driver  changes  gears  with  the 
•ight  hand,  the  safest  and  most  natural  way. 
Few  drivers  are  left  handed.  'The  Locomobile 
s  the  only  left-drive  quality  Six  with  four 
•ipeeds,  and  centre  control. 

One-Man  Top  Refinements 
Storm  curtains  adjusted  and  fastened  inside 
of  car.  Clear  vision  for  driver.  Two  oval 
plate  glass  windows  in  rear.  Adjustable  fast¬ 
ening,  top  to  w  indshield. 

Smart  Low  Lines 

"1  he  New  I.,ocomobile  will  be  greatly  admired 
on  account  of  its  low ,  sweeping  lines. 

Style  in  the  Chassis 

"I  he  Locomobile  is  the  only  quality  car  w  ith 
six  cylinders,  four  speeds,  multiple  disc  clutch, 
left  drive,  and  centre  control. 


The  First  Electrically  Locked  Car 
An  ow  ner  can  now  leave  his  car  feeling  that 
it  w  ill  not  be  tampered  with  or  stolen.  A  turn 
of  your  ‘  ^’ale”  key  automatically  locks  the 
car  dead — ignition,  lights— everything.  An¬ 
other  turn  locks  the  signal  lights  on.  Another 
turn— the  car  is  free  to  operate.  The  first 
car  to  be  automatically,  electriceilti  and  me¬ 
chanically  locked. 

The  New  Mode  in  Lamps 
Abroad  you  see  smooth,  unbroken  lines.  W'e 
interpret  this  by  incorporating  the  side  lamps 
in  the  head  lights.  I'his  places  the  signal 
lamps  it)  a  better  position  and  beautifies  the  car. 

Style  Features 

I'he  New  Radiator.  The  New  Bonnet  panelled 
at  the  front,  with  vertical  openings  at  the  rear 
in  the  Continental  Style.  A  longer  and  more 
sweeping  Cowl.  Fine  proportion  between 
Bodx  and  Bonnet.  Pure  stream  line.  The 
new  one-piece  F  enders  are  molded  to  graceful 
contours,  carrying  out  the  foreign  effect. 

Four  Speed  Selective 
High  grade  cars  abroad  have  four  speeds,  not 
three.  F'our  speeds  are  decidedly  the  thing. 


Our  Four  Car  a  Day  policy  is  back  of  all  these  refinements.  Not  to  see 
how  many  cars  we  can  build,  but  how  well.  In  addition  to  our  standard 
bodies,  we  have  ordered  special  bodies  from  the  fashionable  builders  of  Paris 
and  New  \’ork.  Flxclusive  upholstery  fabrics  selected  by  our  artist  from 
patterns  imported  to  our  order.  Send  for  tbe  Locomobile  Book. 

I'lic  Locomobile  C^ompany  of  .\mcrica 

Bridgeport,  C’onn. 
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TIMELY  NEW  MACMILLAN  BOOKS  FOR  READING 


"One  of  the  most  famous  debates  of  modern  times” 


SOCIALISM 


PROMISE 


MORRIS  HILLQUIT.  LL.B. 


or 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY 


MENACE? 


Author  of  “ Hittory  of  Sodalhm  in  the  UaiteJ  States,” 
“Socialism  in  Theory  and  Practice,”  etc’ 


JOHN  AUGUSTINE  RYAN,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Moral  Theology  and  Economics,  St  Paul 
Seminary;  author  of  "A  Uoing  Wage,”  etc. 


The  chapters  which  constitute  this  Isonk  ori{rinally  appeared  in  Kveryhody’s  Ma(;azine.  The  large 
and  generous  interest  with  which  the  discussion  was  received  hy  the  reading  public  has  called  for  its 
reproduction,  with  slight  revisions,  in  permanent  lvK»k  form. 

The  novel  feature  of  this  work  is  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  t>pposing  arguments  are  presented 
with  the  greatest  completeness  and  highest  competence,  and  side  by  side,  in  a  form  available  for  the 
immediate  comparison  of  arguments. 

The  object  of  the  discussion  is  to  present  to  the  reading  public  both  sides  of  a  much-mooted 
social  problem,  and  to*  draw  attention  to  the  promise  or  menace  of  a  movement  which  is  yearly 
growing  in  intiuence  and  extension.  Cloth,  ?1.25  net. 


_ Mr,  Walling’s  New  Book _ 

Progressivism  and  After 

By  William  English  Walling.  A  forceful  survey  of  radi¬ 
cal  political  proKress  with  s|>eclal  rcfereuce  to  the  practical 
ecuDomlc  standiioint.  ti.SOnr/. 

"Soul-stirring  romance  of  historiced  interest” 

The  Story  of  Phaedrus 

How  We  Got  the  Greatest  Book  in  the  World 

By  Newell  Dwight  Hillis.  A  charmlUK  romance  of  un¬ 
failing  Interest  with  the  Irresistible  apiieal  which  new  llKhI  throws 
on  life  In  the  early  years  of  the  Christian  Era. 

J.tHstr.ited,  |l.i5  net. 

-  “  The  truth  about  the  Philippines”  - 

The  Philippines 

Past  and  Present 

By  Dean  C.  Worcester  (.Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Philip¬ 
pines.  1901-1913).  A  timely,  accurate  work  on  conditions  in  the 
Philippines  by  "the  one  man  on  earth  who  knows  most  about 
the  subject."  T's't  (*/,■.  Kichry  illustrated.  JS.OO  wet. 

-  "A  Novel  of  Life  and  Humor  ” - 


By  the  late  S.  R.  rRocEETT.  Author  of  "The  Siicklt  Minis¬ 
ter."  "Patsy."  etc.  "Full  of  life,  vieor.  wit  and  humor  (the  last 
and),  as  satisfactory  a  novel  as  Mr.  Crockett  ever  wrote:  the 
hero  as  caplivatinR  as  hLs  previous  attractive  heroine,  ‘Patsy.’  " 
fl/ii  strafed.  JCWor/. 


_ Mr.  Hunter's  New  Book _ 

Violence  and  the  Labor  Movement 

By  Robert  Hcnter.  A  dramatic,  historical  narrative  of  the 
laltor  conflicts  of  the  last  half  century,  presented  in  vivid  and 
well-balanced  pictures.  li.SOxrt. 

- - "The  development  of  humanity” - 

The  Childhood  of  the  World 

By  FIdward  Clodp.  A  popular  work  In  simple  lanRuage 
which  tells  the  story  of  man's  proRress  from  his  appearance  upon 
earth  to  the  present-day.  Illustrated.  |i.so  net. 

- "The  most  readable  book  on  Mexico’* - 

Mexico 

The  Wonderland  of  the  South 
By  W.  E.  CaR!^»n.  A  new.  revised,  enlarged  edition,  with 
additional  chapters  on  present  conditions,  brlnRlng  this  standard 
work  up  to  date.  **The  most  authoritative  account  of  Mexico 
that  we  have.”  lllHstraterf.  $J.50Mrr. 

- "The  Countryside  Manuals” - 

I.  The  Suburban  Garden  Guide 

By  Parker  Thayer  Barnes.  “The  best,  most  complete  and 
handie.st  of  the  Harden  manuals  puhlLshcd."  iMli.  Wients  net. 

II.  Things  Mother  Used  to  Make 

By  Lydia  Maria  CSUrnet.  The  Rood,  old  fashioned  but  ever 
new  receipts  for  the  best  products  of  kitchen  cookery. 

Cfotk.  50  rettft  net. 


- "The  One  Book  That  Every  'American  Should  Read” - 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  An  Autobiography 

With  the  return  of  Col.  Roosevelt  from  the  interior  wilils  of  South  Ameriea,  renewed  intere.st  is 
aroused  in  his  own  storv'  of  his  life  which  has  been  well  described  as  “An  American  Standard  for 
Right  Living,”  “a  straightforward  account  of  a  career  which  has  always  stimulated  public  confidence.” 
Abounding  in  personal  experiences  of  national  interest,  personal  opinions  and  doctrines  of  world-*vide 
significance,  absorbing  incidents,  striking  episodes,  picturesque  situations,  this  exceptional  work 
from  beginning  to  end  is  “a  display  of  unbroken  brilliance”  which  makes  a  special  appeal  to 
American  citizenship  both  private  and  public. 

Decorated  cover.  Gill  tot’.  Kichly  illustrated.  Octavo.  Hl.H)  net:  f<ost paid  iil.lei 


Published  at 
64-66  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


On  Kale  wherever 
books  are  sold 
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With  photographs  ' 
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Everybody’s  “Shop -Windows” 


S'L’DYING  the  pages  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  section  of  Everybody’s  M  agazine 
is  like  kK)king  at  the  windows  of  a 
colossal  store  where  an  unheard-of  variety  of 
necessities  and  luxuries  are  on  view. 

Everx’thing  that  can  i)ossibly  add  to  the 
comfort,  welfare  and  service  of  mankind  is  to 
be  seen. 

The  products  of  almost  ever\-  nation  in  the 
world  are  exhibited.  And  if  we  were  to  trace 
the  history  of  even  the  most  prosaic  article 
back  to  its  original  source,  we  would  find  our¬ 
selves  in  the  midst  of  a  romance  almost  as 
absorbing  as  the  Arabian  Nights! 

You  become  interested,  for  instance,  in  a 
motor-boat  you  see  illustrated.  From  what 
far-off  regions  have  come  the  innumerable  con¬ 
trivances,  metals  and  patents  that  combine 
to  make  that  boat  serviceable.  Its  various 
features  are  put  before  you.  Its  construction 
is  explained,  its  capacity  and  so  on. 


Think  of  the  human  ingenuity  that  made  it  a 
possibility. 

On  another  page  you  see  vacation  trips  de¬ 
scribed.  the  mere  reading  of  which  sets  your 
feet  a-tingling! 

Dozens  and  dozens  of  school-announcements 
make  you  aware  that  the  children  must  lie 
cared  for  as  soon  as  summer  is  over. 

From  automobiles  to  coffee,  from  clothing 
to  oils,  from  lighting  systems  to  building  mate¬ 
rials,  Everybody’s  “shopping”  pages  give  you 
a  selection  more  tremendous,  more  varied  and 
more  uniformly  su|)erior  than  is  jjossible  under 
any  one  “roof”  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Like  a  high-class  “merchant,”  we  see  to  it 
that  everx’thing  displayed  in  our  “windows” 
is  of  the  finest  quality  and  beyond  all  question 
reliable. 

If  you  were  an  absolute  stranger  to  the 
United  States  and  arrived  here  without  a  single 
relative  or  friend,  and  wanted  to  purchase 
{_Rtad  the  rest  of  this  on  page  6) 
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A  New  Casement  Operator 


firmly  locked  at  any  point.  There  is  no  interference  with  5^ 

curtains  or  shades,  or  with  window  screens  placed  on  the  inside. 

This  device  makes  casements  easy  to  govern  and  elimi- 
nates  many  objections  to  this  very  desirable  form  of  window.  Any  dealer  in 
Corbin  hardware  can  tell  you  all  about  it.  Or  we  will  send  you  descriptive 
matter  upon  request.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 

P.  &  F.  Corbin 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation  Successor 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT 

Chicago  New  York 


Philadelphia 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Everybody’s  “Shop -Windows” 


anything  from  a  piano  to  a  clock  or  a  new 
trunk,  you  could  open  Everybody’s  Magazine 
and  select  what  you  wanted  from  its  advertis¬ 
ing  pages  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

You  would  not  need  to  question.  You  would 
not  need  to  doubt.  You  would  not  need  to 
delay.  You  could  go  right  ahead  with  your 
purchase  with  the  fullest  confidence. 

The  fact  that  you  saw  the  announcement 
in  Everybody’s  would  be  the  only  guarantee 
you  would  need. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  you  know  the 
products  by  name.  It  does  not  matter  where 


you  live.  It  does  not  matter  what  you  know  or 
do  not  know  about  the  articles  themselves. 

Their  presence  in  Everybody’s  “windows” 
is  their  sufficient  endorsement. 

That  is  the  ideal  we  aim  at. 

VV’e  safeguard  our  advertising  pages  for  you 
so  that  you  or  any  one  may  know  beyond  all 
question  that  the  article  advertised  will  live 
uj)  to  its  advertisement. 

In  Everybody’s  you  not  only  have  the  state¬ 
ments  of  reputable  advertisers  to  rely  on,  but 
you  also  have  the  endorsement  of  their  integ¬ 
rity  by  the  publishers  of  the  magazine. 


EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 
^evv  Jersey 


,:UT^r;  .  I’n-SvsTTr:'; 


PEDDIE— the  school  for  your  boy 

*^hese  quiet  schools,  into  which  so  much  devotion  and  unheralded 
work  go,  certainly  sustain  the  education  of  the  country,  and  supply 
the  universities  with  some  of  the  most  useful  material  they  get. 

We  hold  Peddie  Institute  in  high  esteem  here  at  Princeton.” 

—  Woodrow  Wilson. 


Thus  the  great  schoolmaster, 
with  characteristic  keen  insight, 
has  crystallized  into  words  the 
ideals  upon  which  are  based  the  aims 
and  accomplishments  of  Peddie  Insti¬ 
tute.  His  statement  is  prompted  and 
attested  by  the  singular  facts  that  all 
colleges  admitting  on  certificate  wel¬ 
come  Peddie  graduates  without  exami¬ 
nation,  and  that  former  Peddie  students 
are  notably  foremost  in  scholarship  and 
all  student  activities  in  their  college  life. 

Peddie  is  an  endowed  school,  with¬ 
out  the  object  of  financial  gain,  and  so 
offers  at  a  low  price — $450  to  ?550 — 
instruction  and  equipment  equal  to 
that  of  very  expensive  schools.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  a  school  where 
financial  ratings  establish  caste  at  the 
expense  of  mental  and  moral  attain¬ 
ment.  Instead,  an  atmosphere  of  broad 
democracy  prevails,  calculated  to  de¬ 
velop  manly,  self-reliant  boys. 

Peddie’s  prowess  in  preparatory 
school  athletics  bespeaks  unfettered 
opportunity  for  pnysical  growth. 
Every  boy  is  examined  and  entered 
into  athletic  work  based  on  individual 
requirements  scientifically  determined 
and  under  the  care  of  an  expert. 


Peddie  students  are  instructed  in 
public  speaking,  debating  and  music, 
without  charge.  The  faculty  includes 
sixteen  college-trained  men  selected 
for  their  eminence  in  both  scholarship 
and.character.  The  student  body  num¬ 
bers  260  boys  selected  with  equal  care. 
25  states  were  represented  last  year. 
The  equipment  includes  fire-proof 
dormitories,  60-acre  campus,  lake  for 
boating  and  skating,  athletic  field,  gym¬ 
nasium,  swimming  pool,  laboratories, 
library,  observatory,  etc.  Located  on 
the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  nine  miles 
from  Princeton,  in  a  farming  district 
unsurpassed  for  health  and  beauty. . 

The  Lower  School  is  conducted  for 
boys  of  eleven  to  fourteen  years.  Separate 
dormitories,  personal  care  and  individual 
training  are  provided,  thus  giving  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  continuing  preparatory  work  in 
one  institution. 

These  are  necessarily  but  a  few  of  the 
many  facts  concerning  Peddie  Institute.  A 
request  addressed  to  Roger  W.  Swetland, 
Headmaster,  Box  7-H,  Hightstown,  N.  J., 
will  bring  illustrated  booklets  and  catalog. 
They  tell  the  complete  story  and  give  reasons 
a-plenty  for  entrusting  your  boy  to  Peddie 
training. 


The  Gymnasium 


A  Safe  Hit 


Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


New  Jersey,  Cont. 


DWIGHT  SCHOOL 


FOR  GIRLS.  ENGLEWOOD.  NEW  JERSEf 

An  exrepUnnally  good  arhool.  rombinlng  the  best  (eat- 
urea  of  college  preparator)’  and  fltiUhing  aclKM>l, 
with  *«|M«'iai  advantages  for  poat-graduate  work.  Beau¬ 
tiful  location,  auiiurhan  to  New  York  City.  (Vitlflctteg 
ajveixed  by  Va»»ar.  Smith,  Wellesley  and  Wells.  * 
SpHf^ous  grounds  for  outdoor  games.  <f>mna-  aSp  _ 
slum.  Tennis.  Riding.  Address  Box  010. 

Km  CREIGHTON  ud  MIm  FARRAR.  PriKiptb  vAMS 


^iJ  H  II  I  iiilail 


One  of  Iht  7  Building,  Lake  on  the  Campus  Junior  Dorm.,  another  of  the  7  BuitJingi 

A  very  liberally  endowed  school  on  highlands  of  unusual  beauty  and  healthfulness.  The  100-acre 
campus,  with  its  lake,  lends  itself  to  outdoor  sports  of  all  kinds.  Athletic  fields,  quarter  mile  running 
track,  two  gymnasiums,  swimming  pool.  Chemical,  physical  and  biological  laboratories.  The  splendid 


f>  A  ramaiitably  ««|iil.»»d 

MMNMiH-.rtcnd  scKmI 

vrRTOrjcICjr  IK9  arreN  In  campus,  ath- 

/  1 1  ,  •  ^  telle  Held  and  farm.  Beau- 

OllOBIATG  tltul  modem  bulldlnus. 

A  .  fO  Kymnaslum  and  swimming 

nB^|4'ia4>A  pool.  College  preparatory; 

'*****  UTRS  eertlDcate  privilege.  Spe- 

for  Girl*  rial  courses.  Including 

Home  Economics.  Art .  and 
Expression.  Conservatory  advantages  In  Music:  pipe 
organ.  25  pianos.  Two-years’  course  In  college  subjects 
tor  high  school  graduates.  Catalog. 

JORATHAN  K.  MEEKER.  ?h.D.,  D.D.,  Principal 
Box  E,  Hacksttitown.  N.  2. 


Montclair 

Academy 


A  Country 
School  for 
Your  Boy 


You  will  be  tnleresled  to  learn  how  we  stimulate 
ambition  and  encourage  boys  to  discover  them¬ 
selves.  You  will  be  interested,  too,  in  the  sound, 
thoroughgoing  methods  of  teaching  our  boys 
something  more  than  their  mere  daily  lessons. 
Montclair  standn  for  the  manly  training  of  gentlemen  and 
their  thorough  preparation  for  college,  Rcientinc  school  or 
bUMlneas.  The  Academy  is  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Orange  Mountains.  r>0()  feet  elevation.  13  mllca  from  New 
York.  MrKlem  ef]uipment.  including  gymnasium,  swimming 
athletic  field.  ’’Your  Boy  and  Our  School"  is  a  lKK»klet 
that  will  Interest  you.  nf»  matter  where  your  lM»y  Ls  e<lucati*<i. 
This,  together  with  our  Illustrated  catalogue,  si*nt  on  request. 

JOHN  G.  MaeVICAR.  Headmaster,  Box  SO.  Montclair,  N.  J. 


Randolph  Military  Academy 

Morrigtown,  New  Jertey 


PRINCETON 

Preparatory  School 

College  preparatoiy  school  for  l)oys  over  fourteen.  Rapid  prog¬ 
ress  p4»ssible  because  of  limited  number  of  {>upiis  (b  )  and  freedom 
from  rigid  class  organization.  Excellent  equipment  and  facilities  in 
the  way  of  buildings  and  grounds.  Special  attention  given  to 
Athletics  and  moral  welfare.  41st  year.  Personal  inspection  in¬ 
vited.  Ki>r  year  b^xtk.  address 

tl.  II.  ll«*iidiiiaMt4»r,  PrliK^f^tiRii,  >.*l. 

New  Jersey,  Summit.  2"  miles  from  New  York. 

A  ScImh>1  for  Girls.  Hamilton  Wright  Maine, 
JYcIlt  tlaCc  •  CC.  1).,  IVesident  Bf)ard  of  I)irectors.  Prepar¬ 
atory*  and  General  Courses,  Domestic  Science.  Residence,  New 
Sclwxjl  House,  Gymnasium.  Year  Himk  on  request. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Wim»i)Ma\  Pai  l,  ' 
Mis.s\V.,.i,mas.  Principals. 


equipment  of  modern  stone  buildings  makes  dormitory  life  safe  and  comfortable.  Younger  boys  have  ^ 
a  new  fireproof  dormitory  of  their  own.  The  school  prepares  thoroughly  for  any  college  or  technical  M 
school.  fSih  year.  60  miles  from  New  York.  Terms  moderate— JHOO.  Address  tor  catalog  ^ 

JOHN  C.  SHARPE,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Principal,  Box  Q,  Blairstown,  New  Jertey  ^ 


Select  Home  School.  Limited  to  100  boyt. 


WE  PREPARE  boys  8  to  20  years  of  ape  for 
the  Universities,  (Jovemnient  Academies 
and  Business.  Our  location,  orj^anizution 
and  equipment  afford  rare  advantapes.  All  Field 
and  Track  Athletics  under  competent  supervision. 
Gymnasium.  Address 


Major  J.  Harold  Randolph,  Supt. 

Telephone,  490  Morri*touH 


WENONAH 


Military  Academy 

(13  Mile,  from  Philadelphia' 

We  Train  Boys  to  be  Men  Worth  White 
We  know  them  well— have  studied  them 
and  worked  with  tlieiii.  We  have  s«t  n 
the  backward  young  man  develoiM-d  to 
an  almost  unheliei  able  extent.  Through 
our  instruction  bo|s  haM-  de\eloi>ed 
initiative  and  enthusiasm.  Preparation 
for  business,  lor  prolessional  or  college 
coursi's.  U.  S.  .\rmy  detailed  officer, 
fine  big  gym.  athletic  held,  athletics 
undi-r  competent  roach.  Physical  as 
Wi  ll  as  mental  and  moral  development. 
Catalogue  on  retiuest. 

DK.  CHA8.  R  LOREMCE.  Prcid.nt 

CLATTON  A.  BMTDER.  Ph.B.,  Bapt 
Box  404  W.noDXh,  N.  J. 


EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


New  Jersey,  Cont.—  Vt.,  Me.,  N.  H.,  R.  L,  Foreign 
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Freehold 

Military,  but  Not  Reformatory  ** 

TWO  DISTINCT  S  C'  H  O  O  L  H 

New  Jersey 

i 

Military 

Our  schoobt  are  nearly  half  a  mile  apart ;  each  U  complete  In  liself  and 
entirely  IndetKmdent  of  the  other.  The  rules  and  regulations  are  those 
best  adapted  to  each  school,  but  both  are  under  the  SAME  MANACiE- 
NIKNT.  Each  school  limited  to  50  cadets,  lasures  individual  care  and 
Instruction.  Preparation  for  college  or  business:  beautiful  country 

Military 

School 

Academy 

For  Boys  7  to  13 

lucatloii.  42  miles  from  New  York  and  Oh  from  Philadelphia.  Modem 
equipment,  gymnasiums  and  athletic  fields.  For  eatalogue  address 

For  Older  Boys 

19 

Bales  $450  to  $500 

Usjor  CHARLES  U.  DUNCAN,  Box  78,  Frothold.  N.  J. 

Rales  $475  to  $550 

KINGSLEY 

SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

College  preparatory.  Location  of  unusual  healthful- 
neNs,  22  miles  from  New  N'ork  ('ity,  in  the  New  Jersey 
hills.  Individual  instruction  in  small  classes.  Boys  are 
taught  how  to  study.  (lymnasium,  bowling  alley, 
billiard  room.  Lirge  athletic  held.  Separate  residence 
for  younger  b<»ys.  For  illustrated  catalogue  address 

/  R.  CAMPBELL.  M.  A.,  Box  44,  Essex  Fells, 
BORDENTOWN  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 


fSt.  Mary’s  Hall^ 

Box  401,  Burlington,  New  Jersey 

Srt«f1y  utatMl,  tiM  aim  af  tka  achaol  la  to  glva  a 
tlureagk  a<acatlaa,  ta  iaeelea  kaaltky  ka<l^« 
iraolaaa  aiaaaara  mm4  Ckrlatlaa  cliaractar. 

A  School  for  Girls,  providing  a  general 
and  a  college  preparatory  course.  Certifi¬ 
cate  admitting  to  the  leading  woman’s 
colleges.  Art,  Music,  Domestic  Science. 
Gymnasium,  abundant  outdoor  life,  ath¬ 
letics,  horseback  riding,  aesthetic  dancing. 

MRS.  FE.4RNI.KV.  I>rliirlpal 


Our  purpose  is  the  individu.tl  development  of  a  boy’s 
scholarship  and  rharaeti-r  (or  the  work  of  the  world,  either  in 
colli-Ki-  or  business.  .\  larire.  sympathetic,  efficient  faculty, 
carefully  selected  pu|>ils  of  hiuli  character,  adequate  equip 
nii-nt.  carefully  suitervised  athletics,  military  discipline,  health’ 
ful  location.  .^Ith  year.  For  cataloKue.  address 
Rev.  T.  IL  Laniion,  A.M.,  D.I).,  Principtal. 

Col.  T.  I).  Lanix)N,  Commandant. 

BoROKNTOW.N’-ON  TIIK-I)EI,A\VARE.  N.  J. 

New  Jersey,  Orange. 

Miss  Beard’s  School  for  Girls  ^ 

York  City.  College  preparatory  and  special  courses.  Music,  Art. 
Domestic  Arts  and  lienee.  Suoervised  physical  work  in  ?ym< 
nisium  and  field.  Illustrated  cataloftm^  <^n  request.  Address 

Miks  Ia'cir  C.  Hkaru. 


Europe. 

Europe  for  Girls 

The  Thompson- Baldasseroni  School.  14th  year.  Foreign  resi¬ 
dence,  three  periods  of  travel  through  eight  countries,  usual  course 
of  study.  Piano  and  Singing,  all  is  included.  American  home  com¬ 
forts.  October  sailing. 

Mrs.  Heibn  S<'0TT,  Sec’y,  Dover,  N.  H. 

Vermjint,  Saxtons  River. 

The  Vermont  Academy  for  Boys 

An  ideal  school  for  wholesome  training  and  tliorough  education. 
Special  attention  to  life  in  the  open.  Certificate  to  colleges.  I.,ower 
sch(M>l  for  younger  Ix^ys. 

Principal,  Ororc.r  H.  Dawson,  Ph.l). 


Vermont,  Kurlington. 

Hopkins  Hall 

An  endowed  school  for  girls.  l.Vi  acres  overlooking  I^ke  Cham¬ 
plain.  Well  equipped  building.  OutdtMir  sports  all  the  year.  Cpper 
and  lower  school.  College  preparatf»r>-  ana  general  courses.  Write 
for  circular.  Miss  Ki  i.fn  .Shton  (K;i)Rn,  Principal. 


Maine,  Hebron. 

Hebron  Academy 

Foundt^  in  18«4.  A  Maine  scIuniI,  with  modern  methods  and 
m'»dern  teachers.  For  hoys  and  girls.  Send  for  catalogue. 

WiM.iAM  SARiiEM,  Ditt.  D.,  IVincipal. 


New  Jersey,  Pennington. 

The  Penamgton  School 

dfuts  ari-  invitod  to  attend  the  Diamond  Jubilee.  June  7'). 
DistinKuisfied  speakers.  .\  moderate  priced  school  with'hiRhest 
standards.  Prepares  for  all  colleites  and  teclinical  schools. 
F^xcellent  business  course.  Modern  KVninasium.  with  swim- 
minK  pool.  Literary,  athletic,  musical  orKanizations.  77th  year 
oi>ens  S-pt.  2.^.  Yearly  rate  jUdd  to  $h00.  Write 

Fr.axk  MacD.^mkl.  D.D.  Headmaster. 


New  Hampshire,  Exeter. 

The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

I’nusual  opportunities  for  boys  of  exceptional  character  and 
ability.  l.Uth  year  opens  5^t.  16th,  1014.  Catalogue  and  views. 

Address  The  Phillips  Kxeter  Academy. 


Rhode  Isiand,  Providence. 

Macac  'RrAurn  QtNaaI  ^Ipper  School— Thorough  prep- 
MOSeS  urown  dcnooi  aration  for  college  and  technical 
school.  Extensive  athletic  fields,  gymnasium  with  swimming  pool. 
Lower  School— Special  home  care  and  training  of  younger  boys. 
Graded  classes.  Outdoor  sports.  Catalog. 

Seth  K.  Gifford,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


RUTGERS 

Preparatory  School  for  Boys 

New  Brunswick.  N.  J.  30  miles  from  New  York 

Befdns  its  149th  year  in  new  plant.  Cottagre  system, 
fireproof  buildings.  Beautiful  location  ov^Iooking 
river.  Liberal  endowment  and  connection  with 
firat-clasB  college  guarantees  thorough  work  at 
moderate  cost.  Boys  receive  individual  attention  — 
a  teacher  for  every  10  boys.  Athletic  fields.  Physical 
work  required  daily  under  direction  of  a  specialist. 
Flourishing  lower  school  in  separate  buildings. 
Efficient  House  Mother.  For  catalog  address 
William  P.  Kelly,  A.  M.,  Headmaster,  Box  142 


TILTON  SEMINARY 

foothills  of  White  Mountains.  Seven  buildings,  including  a  $30,000  gymnasium  and  new  dining  hall.  Separate  dormltorivs^^^" 
for  young  men  and  women.  Athletic  fields.  Prepare-i  for  college  or  business.  Music.  Art.  E'locutlon.  Manual  Training.  Special 
courses  for  high  school  graduates.  Home  Economics,  including  Sewing,  Dressmaking  and  Domestic  Science.  Mixlerate  rates. 

CHASE  COTTAGE  POR  YOUNG  BOYS 

Entirely  distinct  liulldlnv.  Niimlier  limited.  All  advantages  of  Seminary  faculty,  gymnasium  and  athletic  Helds.  House 
mother.  Endowment  iiermits  moderate  terms.  For  Information  of  either  department  address 

_ GEORGE  L.  PLIMPTON.  Principal.  38  School  Street.  Tilton.  N.  H. 


Kindly  mention  Everylxtdy's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  y-isiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


Ma  Siiach  usetts 


A  School  lor  Girls.  Twenty-  ABBOT  ACAOFMY 
three  miles  from  Boston.  * 

Extensive  ttrounds — modern  buildines.  j  j 


Collette  Certificate  Privileites.  Gen¬ 
eral  Course  with  Household  Science. 
Miss  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal. 


Mount 

Ida 


School 


Scad  (or  new  year  baok 
Apply  marly  for  1914 


FOR  GIRLS 


6  miles 

from  Boston 

AD  studies  elective. 

Pupil  may  enter  direedy  from 
prsmmstr  school. 
Preparatory;  linialung  school. 
Advanced  Elective  Courses 
(or  high  sch^  graduates. 
CoDege  Certificate. 

Piano,  orgam  violin,  harp,  voice 
with  NOTED  men. 

Art,  Domestic  Science,  gym- 


Exceptional  opportunities, 
with  a  delightful  home  Ufe. 
61  Sununit  Street 

NEWTON.  Mass. 


MAS.SACHUSETTS,  Cambridge,  18  Everett  Street. 

The  Sargent  School 

For  PhysicarElducation.  Established  1881.  Largest  normal  depart¬ 
ment  for  physical  education  in  the  world.  Sessions  at  all  seasons. 
New  buildings  in  l‘^4  and  1914.  Address  for  booklet 

Dr.  1).  A.  Saroent. 


MA.SSACH USETTS,  Worcester,  158  Institute  Koad. 

Worcester  Domestic  Science  School  one  and  two- 

year  Normal  and  Home-making  courses.  Trains  for  teachers  of 
cookery,  sewing,  matrons,  dietitians,  housekeepers.  The  only  school 
devoted  solely  to  Normal  Domestic  Science  training.  Graduates 
occupy  exceptional  positions.  Address  Mrs.  F.  A.  Wethered. 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  4  Arlington  Street,  Box  E. 

Miss  McClintock’s  School  for  Girls 


A  combination  of  city  and  country  life.  Arts  and  Crafts.  Native 
teachers  in  languages.  Resident  and  day  pupils.  All  athletics. 

Miss  Mary  Law  McCuNTocKy  Principal. 


Massacmuseits,  Norton.  (40  minutes  from  Boston.) 

House  in  the  Pines 


Boston.  Massachusetts  SStli  year  bcflins  Sept  28tli. 


A  school  for  mrls.  I  ntermediate  and  academic  courses.  Languages 
—native  teachers.  Music,  Household  Arts.  Every  attention,  not 
only  to  habits  of  study,  but  to  each  girl’s  health  and  happiness. 

Miss  Gertrude  E.  Cornish,  Principal. 


SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  HNE  ARTS 


Instructors :  Dep-irtment  of  DraiviiiiS  and  Paintiuff—Vx^v^s.  W.  Ben¬ 
son.  ytiitini!  Instructor,  I’.  L.  Hale,  F.  A.  Bosley.  W.  James,  1..  P. 
Thompson,  R.  McLellan,  A.  K.  Cross:  Dcpnrtment  of  L. 

Pratt;  Department  of  Design — H.  Elliott,  H.  H.  Clark,  G.  J.  Hunt. 
Scholarships — Paige  and  Cummings  F'oreign  Scholarships.  Helen 
Hamblen,  (rardner,  and  Ten  School  Scholarships.  Write  for  circular. 

Address  ALICE  F.  BROQgS,  Mftnnger. _ 

MASSACHVSBTTSy  Cambridge,  15  Oaigie  St. 

Mass.  College  of  Osteopathy 

Chartered  1897.  Right  to  confer  Doctor’s  degree  given  by  the  leg¬ 
islature.  Faculty  of  39  Osteopathic  physicians  in  active  practice. 
Instruction  in  science  and  practice  largely  individual.  Term  begins 

Sept.  15th.  Write  for  catalogue. _ 

Massachusetts,  Ashburnliam. 

Cushing  Academy  4<>th  year. 

Endowment  permits  all  the  advantages  of  a  high  priced  school  for 
moderate  terms.  College  certificate.  M  usic.  .Six  modern  buildings. 
Laboratories.  Athletic  fields.  Gymnasium.  Co-educational.  Wnte 

for  illustrated  booklet.  _ H.  S.  Cowf.i.i.,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Ma.ssachusetts,  West  Newton.  62d  year.  Modem 

Allen  School  for  Boys  a'^tori?; 


Massachusetts,  Groton. 

Lawrence  Academy 

A  country  school  (or  boys.  Athletic  field  of  12  acres.  Running 
track.  Gymnasium.  4  buildings.  Preparation  for  any  college. 
Lower  school  for  young  boys.  W rite  for  catalog. 

_ _ _ Arthur  J.  Cuiuoh,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Boston. 

Harvard  Dental  School 

A  Department  of  Harvard  University.  New  buildings.  Modern 
equipment.  Degree  of  D.  M.  D.  Certificates  from  recognized 
preparatory  schools  accepted.  Catalog. 

,  _ _ Eugene  H.  Smith,  D.  M.  D.,  Dean. 


Massachusetts,  Norton.  (30  miles  from  Boston.) 

Wheaton  College  For  women. 


Full  four-year  course  with  A.  B.  degree.  Training  for  efficient 
home  making  as  well  as  for  the  business  of  life.  Special  two-year 
diploma  course  for  high  school  graduates.  17  buildings.  1(X)  acres. 
Catalog.  Rev.  Samuel  V.  Colf,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  779  Beacon  Street. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 


Por  scientific  school.  Manual  training.  Athletic  fields. 
Swimming  pool.  Separate  school  for  youi^  boys. 

Everett  Starr  Joses,  Director. 

_ Howard  Brown  Gibbs.  Headmaster. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  555  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.). 


New  building.  Courses  of  one,  two  and  three  years.  Positions 
for  graduates.  Similar  courses  in  Medical  Gymnastics. 

Apply  to  The  Secretary. 


Chauncy  Hall  School  f/cTu'st^" NrAl?k‘£^r^*- 

SETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLtJGY  and  other  scientific 


schools.  Every  teacher  a  si>ecialist. 

_ _ _ Franklin  T.  Ki^t,  Principal.  _ 

4  Ma.ssach usetts,  Boston,  Huntington  Chambers. 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Larf^est  School  of  <  )ratory,  Literature  and  PedaKOK:y 
in  America.  Summer  Sessions.  34th  year  opens  Sept. 
22nd.  Address 

_  _  _ Harry  Seymour  Ross,  Dean. 


Connecticut,  Lakeville. 

The  Taconic  School  for  Girls  at  Lakeville,  Conn.. 

will  remove  to  South  Hadley,  Mass.  Date  of  opening,  ( kt.  1,  Sena 
for  particulars.  Address  after  July  1,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

I.ii.iAN  Dixon,  A.  B.,  Principal.  Miss  Catharine  Burrowes,  A.B., 
Associate  iSincipal. 


Massaou’SBITS,  Concord,  Box  E. 

St.  Andrew’s  School 

Preparation  for  all  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  Fine  equipment. 
F.xtensive  grounds  and  woodlands.  Tennis  courts,  athletic  fields, 
board  tracks,  canoeing.  Offers  exceptional  opportunities.  Ulus* 
trated  booklet.  Ro<iER  E.  E.  Clapp,  Headmaster. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 


FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

liKADFORD.  MASS. 

112th  year  openi,  Sept.  Ktth 
Thirty  miles  from  Boston.  In  the  beautiful  Merrlmac 
Valley.  Extensive  grounds  and  modem  equipment. 
Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges.  Oeneral  course  of 
five  years  and  two  years’  course  for  High  School  graduates. 
Address  3llss  LAURA  A.  KNOTT,  A.M..  Principal. 


I 
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POWDER  POINT  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

pUXBURY,  MASS.  BY  THE  SEA 

Four  buildings.  New  concrete  residence  ball.  New  gymnasium.  Ejctensive 
pounds.  Large  athletic  fields.  Cinder  track.  Safe  boating  and  swimming  in  land> 
locked  Plymouth  Harbor,  bordering  on  school  grounds.  Summer  camp  in  Maine 
woods.  College  or  business  preparation.  Individual  responsibility  developed. 
Non-military.  Upper  and  lower  schools.  For  illustrated  catalog  address 
HENRY  P.  MOULTON.  IR.,  DIRECTOR,  OR  RALPH  R.  REARCE.  A.  M.,  HEADMASHR,  55  RINO  CAESAR  ROAD 


Lasell  Seminary 

Auborndale,  Massachusetts.  Ten  Miles  from  Boston 


Courses  in  I.anguage,  Literature,  Science,  Music  and  Art. 
with  thoro  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  Household 
Economics.  Training  is  given  in  the  .Art  of  'Entertaining, 
House  Furnishing  and  Management,  Marketing,  Cooking, 
Dressmaking  and  Millinery.  Twenty  acres,  twelve  build¬ 
ings  Tennis,  Boating,  Swimming,  Riding  and  other  sports 
are  encouraged.  Address 

G.  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.  D.,  Principal, 

114  Woodland  Road 


Ridgefield  School  for  Boys 

50  miles  from  New  York,  in  the  highlands  of  the  Berkshires — 1 15  acres. 

Lake,  one  mile  in  length,  provides  all  water  sports.  Athletic  fields,  gym¬ 
nasium.  new  buildings.  College  certificate  privileges.  The  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  boys  gives  each  student  individual  attention.  Address 

ROLAND  J.  MULFORD,  Ph.  D.,  Headmaster,  Ridgefield,  Connecticut 


WORCESTER 

SS.  ACADEMY  5'i 

160  boys  prepared  In  last  4  years  for  31  dlderent  eolleKes  and  pro¬ 
fessional  Hrh<M>ls  Alumni  In  43  states  and  15  forelitn  eountrles. 
Enrollment  represents  25  states  and  10  foreign  eountrles.  t'la-ssleal 
and  seientltlc  eourses  for  general  e<lueatlon.  Faetilty  of  21  experl- 
eneetl  men.  Standards  of  sebolarshlp  the  highest.  School  spirit 
broad  and  demoeratle.  Scholarship  aid  for  worthy  boys.  Organ¬ 
ized  play  gives  boys  graded  physical  training.  Equipment  unu.su- 
ally  complete.  Catalogue. 

D.  \V.  .\  lM-reroiuble«  EL.  1>.«  lot  Pro,tri..r«  Su  Wareriter.  Msh. 
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CoNNECTictT,  Bridgeport,  S65  Lafayette  Street. 

The  Fannie  A.  Smith,  Froebel  Kindergarten 

and  Training  School  We  have  found  the  demand  for  our 
graduates  greater  than  we  can  supply.  One  and  two  year  course, 
r'or  catalogue  address  !•  .\nme  .A.  Smith,  Principal. 


Connecticut,  Sufheld,  19  Main  St.,  Connecticut  Literary 

Suffield  School  for  Boys  institution. 

College  Preparatory  and  Business  Courses.  hours  from  New 
S'ork  (*ity.  Modern  buildings.  Athletics.  Endowment  permits 
moderate  rates. 

Hob.\rt  G.  Truesdei.l,  A.M..  Principal. 


SEA 

PINES 


HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Distinctively  Devoted  to  Developing  Personalities 

Onuine  h.ippv  hojtie  lilc;  prrvm.il  attrnti«>n  an<l  care,  urowtng  girls  inspiretl  bv  wholesome  and 
I'e.uiiiful  iilrals  of  useful  MonunhiKxl.  The  Cape  climate  is  favornble  for  nn 

oilt<l<M»r  Mf(S  which  «e  nuike  attractive  and  rehning.  One  hundred  acres:  pine  gro\es.  1000  feet 
of  seashore.  jK»nies.  Ii)gien  anti  morals  are  ol>seraetl  especially  ft»r  results  in  health,  character  and 
education,  r.vmnastics.  Music.  Handiwork.  I>«>mestic  Arts.  French,  German,  Siunish — native  teachers. 
All  branches  (»f  stiuly  under  p.uient  ami  enthusiastic  instructors.  Afidress 
Rev  Thomaa  Bickford.  MIbb  r>ith  Bickford.  Frlnclpalt,  P.O.Box  R.  Brewster.  Cap#  Cod.  Mbib. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  ^ealer. 
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Connecticut,  Cont— Summer  Schools,  Wanhinfitoii,  I).  C.,  New  York 

•  I  CoNNECTiccr,  Sumford.  So  minute*  from  Nr«  Yi 

oummer  ochool 

under  a  novel  plan,  dividing  the  time  delightfuily  Itetw^n 
study  and  reereation,  begias  July  6,  rloKes  Aug.  2S.  River 
view  Prepares  for  Collece— Lower  School  for  Younger  Boys. 

Tutoring  for  eonditioas.  Individual  Coaching  and  Training 
for  Itarkward  Itoj-s  who  need  to  be  inttrestivl,  eneouragtvl 
and  taught  how  to  study.  Exe<‘ptional  opportunitiiw  for 
self-help  to  (*a|>able  young  men  of  high  eharaet.T.  Sp«>cial 
rates  tog<K>d  musicians.  Write  for  particulars.  .Xddress 

Clement  C.  Gaines,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Principal 

RBox  708,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

yei^cwj4caderey 

District  of  Colcmbia,  VV'ashinginn. 

Lucia  Gale-Barber  School 

fnr  girls.  Ke^uUr  and  8|>ecial  courses.  Kliytlimic  training  for 
Heahhand  Artistic  development.  Music.  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts. 

Normal  course  Khyllim.  Secretarial  course.  Highest  endorse- 
mer.t  Catalog.  Makv  Gale-Davts,  Pd.  M.,  Principal. 

RYE  SEMINARY 

A  girls’  school,  one  hour  from  Now  York. 

Diploma  for  collcgi'  preparatory  and  general  coursi’. 

Ccrtihcatu  privilege  to  Vassar,  Smith.  Wellesley  and  Mt. 

Holyoke. 

Unusual  advantages  in  music.  Domestic  Science. 

Physical  training,  riding  and  outdoor  sports. 

Mrs.  Lifk.  The  Missks  Stowk.  Principals. 

Rye.  New  York. 


New  York,  Potsdam.  61  Main  Street. 

Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Traininfir  school  for  Supt;rvisors  of  Music  in  public  schools.  Roth 
sexes.  Graduates  rank  as  teachers  of  experience,  taking  positions  in 
colleges,  normal  and  city  schools.  Voice,  Harmony,  Form,  Far  Train- 
ing^Sight  Singing,  etc.  Personal  attention.  Limited  to  65.  Catalogue. 
New  York,  binglurnton. 

The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School  for  Girls 

32nd  year.  Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley,  Mount 
Ho^>•oke.  General  Course.  Special  Courses  for  High  ^hool  grad¬ 
uates.  Music.  Domestic  Science.  Exceptional  home  life. 
Principals;  The  Misses  Hyde  and  Elia  Vir(,inia  Joses,  A.  B. 


New  York,  Cazenovia,  Box  I). 

Ihe  school  of  Philip  D.  Armour, 

uazenovia  seminary  Newton  Clark,  Martin 

A.  Knapp,  Leland  Stanford,  C  harles  Dudley  Warner;  Bishops: 
Andrews.  Bowman,  Newman  and  Peck.  College  Preparatory, 
Music,  .Art,  Orator^’.  Household  Arts.  Also  Junior  School.  New 
Dormitory.  Co-educational. _ _ 


New  York,  Yates  Co.,  Lakemont.  Bfix  4o3. 

C^arlrAxr  QATninorxT  Beautiful  site  on  .Seneca  I^ke.  An 
OUtllLCy  Oemiuary  endowed  home  school  for  bf»l!i  sexes 
of  11  years  and  upward.  Careful  training  in  health  and  character. 
Prepares  for  best  colleges  and  business.  .Advanced  courses  in  .Art 
and  Music.  N.  Y.  State  Regents  Standards.  Secure  rof)ms  early. 
Rates.  $2>t  to  $.3- * K_  M Ajn  vs  Summerhei.i.,  LL.  1).,  President. 

New  York.  .Aurora,  Lake  C'ayuga. 

AXTflllrAiirt  Miss  Goldsmith’s  School  for  Girls.  (Formerly  the 
▼▼aiiWUUil  Schrjol.)  Thorough  preparation  for  any 

woman’s  college.  General  and  special  courses.  Home  Economics 
required.  Folk  dancing,  hfickey,  tennis,  etc.  .Accommo^tions 
limited,  early  application  is  desirable. 

_ Mrs.  Anna  Goldsmith  Tavt.ok.  A.  B.,  Principal. 

New  York,  Syracuse. 

Rugby  School  for  Boys  ^;;;i'",i'^;;.i*buiidings.‘' 

sium  and  sw’imming  pool.  Small  classes  -  personal  attention  for 
every  boy.  Strong  faculty.  Sends  25  boys  t<»  college  yearly 
Highest  efficiency  at  lowest  cost.  Home  for  young  boys.  Rates 
but  f35o  and  $4ii0.  Address  Frank  R.  Shfr.man,  Director 


CoNSECiicV’T,  Wallingford. 

The  Choate  School 

A  New  England  Preparatory  SchrK>l,  with  a  Lower  ScIumiI  for  young 
boys.  A  catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  applicati<»n  with  addresses  (»f 
tliosc  who  know  intimately  the  School’s  work  and  cliaracter. 

_ GEoRt;E  C.  St.  John,  Headmaster. 

CoNNF.ci  iciT,  Windsor.  A  liome  school  for 

The  Campbell  School  K'i‘i.ti?ii 

Ixcatinn.  College  preparatory  and  Kcneral  courses. 
Special  work  in  Music,  Art,  KIncutioii,  Domestic 

Science,  thit-  A.H .Cami-bei.l, Pli.  I >.  i  u-: _ : _ i. 

of-door  sports.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Camibellj  ”'"'**’*  *• 

CoNNECTicirr,  New  Haven,  3li7  York  Street. 

New  Haven  Normal  school  of  Gymnastics. 

26th  year.  Kits  for  teaching,  physical  traininK  and  playground 
work.  Vocational  bureau.  Summer  session.  Dormitories.  7 
buildings,  un  enclosed  three-aerc  campus.  Jt<atliuuse,  2o-acre  ath¬ 
letic  ftetd  and  camp  un  .Sound. 


CoNNECTicn  Waterbury. 

Saint  Margaret’s  School 

C<»llege  entrance  certificate.  General  Course*.  Household  arts  and 
crafts.  4oth  year.  Gymnasium.  Happy  spirit  of  go<id  fellowship 
between  teacher  and  pupil,  fiik^acre  schord  farm. 

Miss  Emily  Gardner  Mi  nr<s  A.M.,  Principal. 


CoNNEmeuT,  Norwalk. 

TTfllciAA  Girls.  Founded  by  Elizabeth  B. 
OlilolUC  Mead,  ISK3.  One  hour  from  New  S’ ork. 
Certificate  to  leading  colleges,  (seneral  and  special 
courses.  Separate  school  house.  Small  classes.  Out¬ 
door  sports.  Marc.arei  R.  Bkf.ndlingek,  A.  H., 
Principal.  Vida  Hunt  Francis,' H.  L.,  Ass<»ciate. 

New  York,  New  York  City,  Avenue  A,  63d  and  64th  Sts. 

Have  You  Chosen  a  Profession? 

There  are  Opportunities  in  Medicine,  especially  Homa’Opathic 
Medicine.  Send  for  catalogue  E.  New  York  Homckofaiiuc 
Medicine  Coli  B(;f.  and  Flower  Hospital. 

Royal  S.  Coi‘Ri.and.  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Dean. 

New  York,  607  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  Gardner  School  (57th  vear). 

An  exclusive  school  tor  girls,  combining  all  the  advantages  of  the 
city  with  delightful  home  life.  Regular  and  special  courses.  Music, 
Art,  Elocution,  Dancing.  Much  outdoor  life,  riding,  skating, 
swimming,  etc.  Address,  The  Gardner  School. 


The  Finch  School 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Regular,  Fine  Arts  and 
Practical  Courses.  Technical  School  includes  domestic  training, 

'  .  etc. 

iast  77th  Street, 


secretarial  course^  book-binding,  interior  decorating  etc. 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 
dramatic  arts 

FOUNDED  IN  1SB4 


Connected  with  Mr. 
Charles  Frohman's 
Empire  Theatre  and 
Companies 

FRANKLIN  H.  SARGENT 
PreadenI 

For  Catalogue  and  Information,  apply  to 
THE  SECRETARY,  ROOM  151,  CARNEGIE  HALL  NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Jessica  I'inch  Comiravf,  FVincipal,  61 
New  York  City. _ 

New  York,  New  York  City,  2(>42  Fifth  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Scoville’s  t'lr  obiJ! 

Fall  term  oi>ens  Oct.  7th.  Advantages  of  city  and  country.  Academic 
and  Advanced  Courses.  SjH*cial  Study,  Music,  .Art,  Home  Frfuiom- 
ICS.  OutdfKir  Exercise,  Riding,  Swimming,  Dancing.  Individual 
care.  Social  privileges. 

New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

The  Holbrook  School  for  Boys 

‘  A  school  that  is  better  tlian  the  catalogue.”  5«i  ft.  elevation,  com¬ 
manding  a  4<i-mile  view  of  the  Hudson.  3<i  miles  from  New  York. 
Complete  equipment.  All  sports.  College  preparatory.  Character 
references  required.  Catalogue  on  request. _ 

New  York,  Monroe  (formerly  at  Dobbs  FerryV 
Mnrlrpnyip  P"  Walton,  5o  miles  from  New 

ITlatriLCU^AC  York,  liNNi  feet  elevation  in  Upper  Rania- 

po  region,  in  famous  Orange  County.  9  new  buildings.  Extensive 
property  for  all  land  and  water  sports.  Unusual  record  in  recent 
preparation  of  2(Ki  graduates  for  highest  Engineering  and  Academic 
Institutions.  Certificate  admits  to  Colleges  Flast  and  West, 

New  York,  Ulster  County,  Highland. 

The  Raymond  Riordon  School  s^rion*"  »MmTes 

from  New  York,  on  Chodikee  I,ake,  opens  July  1st.  continues  until 
Sept.  1st  A  camp  of  industry,  not  idleness,  where  activities  arc  based 
on  a  sense  of  human  betterment.  3(»i-acre  estate.  5b(sacredcmoiistra- 
ti(.n  fruit  farm.  Terms  fl5u.  Academic  year  begins  Get.  1st.  Catelog. 

New  York,  Scarsdale. 

Heathcote  Hall 

The  Misses  Lockwood’s  Collegiate  School  for  Girls.  A  country 
school  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  metropolis.  Faculty  of  sixte^ 
instructors.  Superior  opportunities  for  Music  and  Drawing,  xicalth- 
ful  outdoor  life.  40  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station. 
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lory,  (irailuatliitc  and  Sim-ial  fouraca 


101*t  Vear  Xroy,  IM.  Y. 

t  above  the  city  of  Troy.  Four  beautiful,  new,  fireproof  buildings,  the  sift  of  Mrs.  Russell  Satre. 
A  broad  variety  of  work,  includine  college  preparation  and  courses  for  girls  not  going  to 

'  college.  Special  advantages 
in  Music  and  Art.  Practical 
course 
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JVeM'  York,  Continued 


Miss  C.  L  Mason’s 

For  Girls  and  Young  Women 

Tarrytown-on-Hudnon,  N.  Y. 

Only -tdmlnutm  from  New  York  City.  I’ppcr  .School  for  , 
Kirlt  IS  lo25.  l..owcr_HrhoolHt_o  IS.  Ccrllnratc  Cd 

__ 

I,li<Taiurc.  Science.  Nature  Study. 

Ilandlcrafta  and  Dummllc  Science. 

Kuroiiean  claita  fur  travel  and  study. 

A  thoroughly  modern  achuol  with  one 
teacher  to  three  pupUa.  and  oiler- 


m 


Healthfully  located  in  beautiful  Garden  City.  Long  Island. 
IS  miles  from  Ni'W  York.  Buildings  completely  equipped, 
(■ymnasium.  swimming  pool,  fine  athletic  fields.  Prepares 
for  any  college  or  srientitic  school.  Competent  master  at 
the  head  of  each  department. 

A  Lower  School  for  Younger  Boys 

For  information  and  Catalog  address 

WALTER  R.  MARSH,  Headmaster,  Box  40,  Garden  City,  LI. 


OAKS  M  E  R  E 

Mrs  Merrill’s  Boarding  and  Day  School  foi  Girls. 
Orienta  Point,  Mainaroneck,  New  York.  On  L.  I. 
Sound,  in  the  country,  near  New  ^'ork.  An  ideal 
girls’  school,  complete  and  high  class  in  every  branch. 
catai.oi;i;k  os  rkouest. 


Ing  courses  slmcMl  as  varied  and  hroad  as  many  of  the  best  colleges. 
The  hulUlliiMH,  hve  In  number,  are  larse  and  modem.  Located  In 
the  mldMt  of  a  beautiful  tract  of  fourteen  acres  of  erove  and  lawn, 
on  one  of  the  m<Mt  maKnlttnmt  helghu  alons  the  Hudson,  with  a 
thirty-mile  view  of  the  river.  While  practically  a  country  school, 
the  l<M*ation  Kives  all  New  York  city  advantiutes. 

For  rataloMue  uddre<i.M 

mss  C.  E.  MASOK.  LL.M 
Lock  Box  72S 


IRVING 

I  SCHOOL 


.  h-.y'  / 


FOR  BOYS 

Tarrytown>on*Hudson,  New  York 

Twi  nty  five  miles  from  New  York,  in  the  tx-au- 
tiful.  historic  “frying"  country.  77th  year. 
Twenty  threi-  years  under  pn-sent  Head  Master. 
New  site  and  buildings.  l‘ll)4.  Prepares  for  ail 
colleges  and  technical  schools.  Individual  as 
Wi  ll  as  class  instruction,  .\thlotic  Fii-ld.  Swim¬ 
ming  Pool.  New  Gymnasium  ready  this  fall. 

Summer  Camp 

Bantam  Lake,  Litchfield  Hills,  Conn. 

1100  feet  aUitUile.  Adtire&s 

J.  M.  FURMAN.  A.  H..  Head  Master.  Box  921 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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New  York,  Continued 


New  York  University 
I — LAW  SCHOOL — I 

Founded  1835 

Three-year  course  of  instniction  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  LL.  B.  and  J.  1).  Tlie  com¬ 
plete  course  may  be  taken  either  in  the 
morning,  afternoon  or  evening.  The  case 
system  of  instruction  is  followed.  Students 
receive  a  thorough  legal  education  prepar¬ 
ing  them  for  practice  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  school  is  co-educational. 

For  further  information  address 

PROF.  LESUE  J.  TOMPKINS. 

Waihington  Square,  Eaat,  New  York  City 


PUTNAM 

HALL 


A.  Vassar  Preparatory 
School  for  Girls 
ONE  MILE  FROM  VASSAR 

A  school  raised  to  distinction  hy  a  comhlnation  of  com¬ 
mon-sense.  deflnite  Ideals,  outdoor  life  and  Individual 
tralnInK  for  college  or  home.  Uemnimeiuled  by  such 
eminent  educators  as  Dr.  James  M.  Taylor.  ex-PresIdent 
Vas.sar  College:  I>r.  Wm.  Arnold  Slianklln.  President 
Wesleyan  University,  and  Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  Presi¬ 
dent  Pulitzer  .School  of  Journalism.  Columbia  University. 
Certlflcate  privileges  for  all  colleges.  Sleeping-porchea 
and  sun  parlors.  Write  for  catalogue  and  views. 

..  ELLEN  CLIZBE  BAETLETT,  A.  B.,  Principal  - 
^  PonghkMpsle  Box  SOS  Haw  York  U 


Wrs.Dow^  SchexJ  E)r  Girls 

For  circular  address 

Mrs.  Mary  E.Dc3W,  Principal, 
Driarcliff  Manor,  N.\T 


Peekskill  Academy 

Founded  1833.  Peeksldll,  N.  Y. 

In  the  UstS  yean:  Enrollment  increased  100 
per  cent:  New  Ruildings  ($12.S,0(I(I)  erected; 
PIP  separate  Junior  School  lor  young  boys  (10-1.>) 

IsV  established;  and  not  a  single  failure  in  college. 

.\ddress  J.  C.  Bl’Chkr.  .\.  M..  or 
C.  A.  Rohinson,  Fh.1)..  Principals. 


-Glen  Kden 

ON  THK  HV080N 
It  the  Highlands.  Foughkttpsit.  H.  Y. 
Boarding  School  for  Girls.  Academic,  Finishing 
and  two-year  Collegiate  courses.  Music,  Art, 
Elocution,  Domestic  Science.  Social  training. 
Limited  membership.  Noentrance  examinations 
a  hours  from  New  York  City.  >  buildings,  la 
acres;  full  view  of  river  and  mountains. 
FREDERIC  M.  TOWNSEND.  Ph.  D..  Dlrectnr 


rHaa 

prepared 
ever  1000 
beys  for 
Coraell— 
prepares  a 
for  all  M 
koeUezea  # 


ASCAD/LLA 

National  rteognltlen  of  matterfol  boy 
tralalag— for  oollefo  and  for  basinets. 
Superb  location  on  Cayuga  Lake.  Faculty 
of  specialists,  small  classes.  .Mtendance 
limit  12S.  Certilicate  privilege.  Gymna¬ 
sium.  Recreation  Ruilding.  Largi-  .Ath¬ 
letic  Field.  Rowing  shells,  etc.  Terms, 
$117.1  to S77.‘'.  Year  oiM-ns  Sept.  22.  Catalog, 
0.  V.  PAB8ELL.  A.  M..  Principal.  Ithaca.  N.  T. 


St.  John’s  School  os.Ji2  ^  t. 

Offtn  a  quick  and  ihomugh  prepanlion  for  coUegt. 
Develops  nrong  bodies,  clear,  active  minds  and  clean,  manly 
haldts.  C'ertlflcates  given  students  with  an  honorable  record. 
Kirm.yet  kindly. discipline.  Daily  Instruction  in  military  science, 
(iymnxsium.  swimming  pool,  athletic  Held  of  live  acres,  tennis, 
golf.  Manly  sports  encouraged.  .Tsxicr //.i.v.  a  separate  school 
for  boys  under  13.  Summer  session.  Kur  csialugue,  atidress 
Bst.  william  ADDISON  BARNET,  A  M.,  Pd.  B.,  Principal 


Upper  Sciteel 

Ossining  School 

For  Girls  0ziiaiB|-oa-HadsoB,N.Y. 

Preparatory  and  vocational  courses.  Music, 
art.  n  ome  making:  and  vocational  courses. 

Gardening  and  horticulture.  47th  yeSir. 

Separate  hensr  for  younger  girls,  ^nd  Lswr  Ictiaal 
foi  Illustrated  Year  Book.  Address 

risAKA  Co  Fl’IslsKIls  Principal 

MAKTIf  A  J.  NARAMORF.  AftMociate  Principal 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Tu 


Chappaqua  Mountain  Institute 

\nllialla.  Westchester  <'o.,  N.  Y* 

A  Fiiends*  School  for  Girls  (with  separate  departments  tor 
both  sexes  under  14  years  In  care  of  Home  Mother).  44th 
year.  Deaiitiful  new  bulldlngH.  70  acreM,  500  ft.  altitude.  25 
miles  from  New  York.  $300  to  $Ct75.  l^lmary,  Preparatory, 
C'ommerclal.  Manual  Training. 

^^***'^  Music  l^pt. 

4^.  U.  Kle«l»,  Dliwftar 


1  Establishi 

Ix0IlSS0l2l0r  Troy, 

Polytechnic 


Established  1824 
Troy,  N.Y. 


and  Science  Institute 


Cour^  in  Cinl  Engineering  (C.  E.),  Mechanical  Engineering 
(M.  E.),  F'lectrical  F'ngineering  (K.  E.),  Chemical  Engineer¬ 
ing  (Ch.  K.),  and  General  Science  (B.  S.).  Graduate  and 
Special  Courses.  I'nsurpassed  new  Chemical,  Physical,  Elec¬ 
trical,  Mechanical  and  Materials  Testing  loaboratorics.  For 
catalogue  and  illustrated  pamphlets  showing  work  of  gradu¬ 
ates  and  students  and  views  of  buildings  and  campus,  apply  to 

JOHN  K.  Nl'tfKNT,  Kcgintrar, 


“I'll. 


Manliujs  Schools 


EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


New  York,  Continued— Pennsylvania 


lyTANLIUS  Schools  offer  the  most  successful 
^  application  of  the  military  principle  to  prepa¬ 
ration  for  college,  technical  school  or  business. 

rr:^ - 1  ST.  JOHN’S  SCHOOL 


■C'ollefie  and 
Busine^^  Preparatory.  Beneficial  military 
traininp.  P'or  ten  yeafs  ranked  by  U.  S 
Government  as  “Distinpuished  Institu¬ 
tion,”  the  supreme  honor  pranted 
VERBECK  HALL—  Separate  school  for 
boys  from  8  to  14  years. 

For  catalogue  address 
tVM.  VERBECK,  President.  Box  J.  Manlius.  New  York 


Pennsylvania,  Kingston. 

Wyoming  Seminary 

College  Preparation.  Business,  Music,  Art,  Klocution  and  Domestic 
Art  and  Science,  t'o-educational.  Pine  buildings,  (iymnasium  and 
large  athletic  field.  7otli  year  opens  .Sept.  l(>th.  Laulogue. 

_  _ L.  L.  Si’RAotiB,  D.  D.,_ President. 

Pennsylvania.  Williamsport.  4<16  Academy  Street. 


Tarrytowii-on-Hadson,  NT.  A  siieclal 
school  for  developing  young  boys.  At¬ 
tractive  home  life  High  standards.  Mod¬ 
em  buildings.  Fully  equipped  and  thor¬ 
oughly  up  to  date.  Loeatetl  In  centre  of 
large  private  park,  several  miles  in  extent . 
Elevation  600  feet.  Athletic  Held,  gym¬ 
nasium.  running  traek.  etc.  School  farm 
(>  supplies  all  milk,  egg.s  and  vegetables, 
i  Kloderate  fees.  Write  for  Catalog 
and  Book  of  Views.  Box  C-3. 


Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary 

Co-cducatiotukl.  C'ollcjfe  Preparatory,  Commerci 
Classical  courses.  Music,  Art,  Kxnression.  #.<5o 
extras.  Two  jfymiiasiums.  New  Duildiiig. 


extras.  Two  jfymiiasiums. 


pFNNsvi  VANIA,  Delaware  l‘o.,  O»nrordville.  Box  .U. 

Near  Philadelphia.  52d  year.  Wakes  up  1>o>*s 
JnapicWOOQ  duties  of  life.  Department  for  little 

boys’  under  12  years,  #35o.  limited  to  4**  boys.  Small  classes. 
I'olleire  or  business.  Hifirh  moral  tone.  Gikk)  table.  Fine  }?ym. 
Manual  training.  All  sports.  Klevated  litcation. 

J.  C.  Shorti  iih.f.  Harvard,  Principal.^ 
Pennsylvania.  Chestnut  Hill. 

Chestnut  Hill  Academy 

Standard  of  scholarship,  the  attractive  and  healthful  location,  in  the  ele¬ 
vated  country’ north  of  Philadelphia.and  the  unsurpassed eauipment  for 
physical  iraininK  are  some  of  the  features  which  commend  this  school 
to  parents  and  boys.  C'ataloftue.  J.  1,.  Pattp.ks4»n.  Head  Master. 


Skidmore  School  of  Arts 


A  College  for  the  Vocational  and  Professional  Training  of  young 
women,  located  in  America’s  leading  health  resort.  Six  Departments: 

Domestic  Science  and  Art,  Music,  Art, 
Physical  Culture,  Commerce  and  Trades 

Trains  Organists,  Pianists,  Violinists,  Vocalists  in  its  Conserv'atory, 
Prepares  Illustrators.  Designers,  Dietitians.  .Accountants,  Secretaries 
and  Costumers.  Full  courses  for  teachers  of  music,  art,  g^’mnastics, 
c«»oking.  sewing,  millinery,  dressmaking.  For  information  and  catalog 
aiUlress  Cbarles  Hear?  Keyes.  Ph.D.,  President,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.T. 


to  parents  and 


Pennsylvania,  Kellefonte,  Box  21ol. 


Bellefonte  Academy 


Ideal  home  scIum»1  for  Imys.  Pre< 
pares  for  leading  universities  or  business.  .Subjects  select^  to  suit 
cliosen  career.  New'  buildings,  (iymnasium.  Swimming  pool. 
Athletic  held,  year,  .'send  for  catalog. 

_ _ James  R  Hi  ghrs,  .A  M.,  Headmaster. 

Pennsylvania,  Overbrook. 

Miss  Sayward’s  School  ^hu''’"c„iig‘ge“"p7iU“anli 

spMial  courses.  Certificate  to  leading  colleges.  Music.  Domestic 
&ience.  I*hysical  training,  outdoor  sports,  norseliack  riding,  swim¬ 
ming.  Grounds  and  building  enlarged.  I)evelops  character^  mind 

and  l)ody.  _ _ Mivs  S.  Janet  Savward,  IMncipal. 

Pennsylvania,  Bucks  Co.,  (iec^rge  SchcMil  P.  O.,  Box  271. 
HpnrffP  I’nder  management  of  Society  of  Friends. 

UCUige  t^uuui  Kndowed.  Th«>rough  college  preraration. 
General  course,  emnliastzing  KngHsh,  Science,  Manual  Training, 
Domestic  .ScieiKe.  New  swimming  p<Md.  Athletic  fields.  2^  acres 
on  Neshatniny  creek,  25  miles  nortn  of  Philadelphia. 

(»K<»R(.F.  A.  W’ai.ton,  a.  M.,  Princi|Kil. 


Nfw  York,  Tarr^-town-on-Hudson. 

KKo  vT7m  /\ii  n  H  igh-Class  Schof>l  for  Young  Ladiv.’s  conduct  .‘d  by 
the  Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mai^’.  Mag¬ 
nificently  situated  the  Hudson.  40  minutes  from  New  York  City, 
Preparator>’and  Advanced  Courses.  College  Preparation.  European 
Advantages.  French  Conversation.  Gymnasium,  Physical  Culture, 
Tennis,  Skating,  Riding.  Address  The  Reverend  Mother. 


Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg.  Bex  E. 

Harrisburg  Academy  s\Xn'i?u.fc!  ia’rK™p.»; 

Small  classes  and  individual  instruction.  1  borough  college  prepara¬ 
tion.  Rate  $45* •  for  single  n>f»m.  .Supervised  athletics,  .Sepa¬ 
rate  school  (or  younger  l>oys.  We  invite  closest  investigjlioa, 
Catalogue.  Ariih  k  K.  Brown,  B. A.,  Headmaster. 


Mount  Pleasant  Academy 


Founded  1814.  A  hundred  years  ol  service  is  a  guarantee  ol  merit. 

V’oiir  son  will  l•njoy  boro  an  ideal  si  liool  homo  and  will  b<-  proparod  for  colloci-.  technical  school 
or  business,  as  you  choose.  Hi'  will  also  urow  in  manlini'ss  and  self  reliance.  We  have  Manual 
TrainiiiL’  and  a  rationali/ed  military  sysb  iii.  while  this  Hudson  Riier  country  is  superbly  IhmuIiIuI 
and  inspirinx'.  Mount  I'leasanI  Hall  is  for  hoys  under  thirteen.  Wi-  also  maintain  a  Summer 
.Camp  in  the  Berkshin-s  iindi't  Mr  Brusie’s  personal  rharce.  S  nd  for  literature  to 


CHARLES  FREDERICK  BRUSIE,  Box  511.  OssInlnq-on-Hudson.  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


Comwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
CADET  BAND 

(Special  rale,  to  good  Musicians) 
For  catalogue  write  to  the  President 


INFANTRY 

CAVALRY 


MODERATE  EXPENSES 
HREPROOF  BUILDINGS 


The  Best  Military  Preparatory  School  in  the  United  States 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


i6  EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


young 

ii)omen 


St.  Luke’s  School  b'?vs 

Is  **  a  thorough  nnd  honest  school,  the  kind  of  school  to  which 
senubU  parents  desire  to  WHITAKER 

The  uniform  success  of  our  8fra<luates  in  life,  both  at  colleife  and 
in  business,  is  proof  of  our  sound  methods  in  training  l>oys  from  10 
to  18  years  of 

The  refinement  of  our  home-life  and  the  careful  individual  in¬ 
struction  by  experienced  teachers  produce  in  our  students  con¬ 
tentment,  culture,  and  scholarship. 

Our  situation  is  healthful,  naturally  l>eautiful.  and  free  from  un- 
desirat4e  influences.  Our  ifrounds  are  larflre.  )0  acres  in  all.  Our 
buildings  are  new. 

Athletics  are  encouraged  f)Oth  on  the  large  athletic  field  and  in 
the  gymnasium,  but  are  closely  supervised  as  an  essential  part  of 
a  boy’s  education. 

Our  limited  number  of  students  permits  special  attention  to  each 
boy’s  health,  morals,  scholarship,  and  comfort. 

You  can  wisely  trust  your  l>oy  to  our  care.  For  illustrated  cat¬ 
alogue,  with  further  details,  address 

CHARLES  HENRY  STROIJT,  A.M.,  Headmafitcr 
Wayne*  Pa.  (U  miles  from  Philadelphia) 


Miss  Cowles^  School  Girls 
(Highland  Hall) 

Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Mitt  Emma  Milton  Cowlet,  A.  B.,  Head  of  School. 


Prepare*  for  Bryn 
Mawr,  Wrllealey, 
Hmltti.  Mt.  Holyoke 
and  Vatrar.  Certlfl- 
rate  prlvUeftee.  Alto 
BtronK  eeneral  rourse, 
Miifilr,  Art,  Dome«tlc 
Science.  Healthful 
location.  In  heart  of 
Alleghany  Moun¬ 
tains.  Pure  spring 
water.  Btone  build¬ 
ing.  modem  Improve¬ 
ments —  all  room* 
connect  with  bath.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  new  sleep¬ 
ing  porch.  Resident  physical  director  and  spectallsts  In  all 
departments.  For  catalogue  address  The  Sechetart. 


Pennsylvania,  Continued 


The  Binningham  School 


FOR  GIRLS  (Inc.)  Founded 

^  1853 


Ht'.'ilthful.  invig¬ 
orating  location 
amid  picturesque 
surroundings. 
1  0 U  acres  of 
park  land.  S  i  x 
modern,  liome- 
••■TA  .  •  c  A  r->  like  buildings.  75 

The  Mountain  School  12  teachers 

in  residi’nce.  Thorough  college  preparation;  also 
courses  fur  girls  not  going  to  college.  Music,  dancing,  practical 
domestic  science,  physical  work  in  g>'tnnasium  and  athletic  flehl 
under  a  trained  director.  On  Main  Line  of  Penna.  K.  K.,  be¬ 
tween  Philadelphia  ami  Pittsburgh. 

Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request. 

A.  R.  GRIER,  President,  Box  102,  Birmingham,  Pa. 


Thor-U— 
o  u  h  \Y  52  5 
military  \\  '"P 
training 
as  an  cfli-  \\  1 
cient  means  \  \  ' 
ofeduration,  \\ 
resulting  in  \\ 
physical  tit-  \ 
ness,  mental  \ 
equipoise  and  ' 
moral  balance. 
Infantry  artil¬ 
lery  and  cavalry. 


— ^  Chester,  Pa.  ^ 

52  years  of  success  in  prepar¬ 
ing  boys  for  their  life  work.  j 
I  Degrees  granted  in  Civil  Engi-  / 
\  neering.  Chemistry,  and  Arts.  / 
\  Four  years’  College  Course  fi. 
I  \  lor  Iniys  who  have  had  two  /  >/ 
\  \  years  of  high  school  work  /  / 
\  \  or  its  equivalent.  A  one  /  / 
\  \  year  preparatory  /  / 

\  \  course  if  needed.  For  /  /  ! 
-  \  \  catalo^e  and  de-  [  r. 
[|  \  \  tails  address  /  /  i 

id  \\  CotoRcl  r  J  ft  ®, 
re.  \\  CHAS.  E.  HYAn  //edi 


i  Military 
duties 
are  not 
lermitted 
interfere 
th  stiid- 
i .  The 
ses  are 
I,  and  in 
s  room, 
lory  and 
t  conduct- 
>erts.  The 
landle  men 
in  business  cliarac- 
terizesjiur  graduates. 


swarthmoreI  rsWdc/iiitoodf 


Preparatory  School  for  Boys 

A  uniquely  efficient  home  school  where  the  individual 
needs  of  each  boy  are  under  the  constant  care  of  experi¬ 
enced  teachers  who  join  in  all  student  interests. 

Modern  buildings,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool, 
athletic  fields.  Eleven  miles  from  Philadelphia  in  a 
residential  and  college  suburb;  no  saloons  or  factories. 

Remarkable  health  record  for  twenty-one  years  due 
to  careful  observance  of  laws  of  health  In  equipment 
and  habits. 

Tuition  $SOO-$SSO.  Junior  House  for  smaller  boys. 

For  catalogue  and  information,  address 


A.  H.  TOMUNSON,  Hcadwuter, 


SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


A  Cultural  and  Practical  School 

We  seek  to  discover  the  natural  aptitudes 
of  our  students  and  have  the  department*  to 
develop  them.  Our  aim  it  a  woman  of  cub 
ture  who  can  successfully  do  the  practical. 

College  Preparatory ;  College  Departm^•nt^; 
Conservatory  of  Music;  Art.  .\rts  and  Cralts, 
Oratory.  Courses  in  Oomeslic  .Arts  and  Sci- 
enec-s.  S«‘cretaryship.  Normal  Gymnastics. 
Normal  Kindergarten  as  electives.  Unusual 
buildings.  Rooms  with  private  bath.  Swim¬ 
ming  |>ool.  'atliletir  held;  new  gyninasiiini. 
Healthful  country  life.  Moderate  terms. 

Pk.  D.,  Presidsnt,  Box  *01,  Jenkintown,  Penns, 
t,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  Asso.  (13  mlnntss  from  PhilsdsIphisI 


Apply  for 
catalogue  to 

If.  H.  KEA8EK, 
Bsv.  D.  R.  KERR 


Miss  Marshall  s  School 

FOR  GIRLS  Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia 

Purpose:  to  prepare  for  life,  at  home  or  in  college.  In¬ 
dividual  instruction  in  small  classes  by  experienced  teach¬ 
ers.  One  resident  teacher  for  every  six  boarding  pupils. 

Equipment:  Elstate  of  four  acres  in  Philadelphia’s  most 
beautiful  suburb.  Modem  buildings  fully  equipped  for 
comfort  and  efficiency.  Many  trees,  rolling  lawns,  and 
a  natural  lake.  20  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  with 
many  educational  advantages. 

Courses:  General,  College  Preparatory,  Music,  Art, 
Elocution,  Domestic  Science. 

Athletics:  Supervised  athletics  as  a  part  of  healthful 
outdoor  life. 

For  Circular  and  Book  of  Views,  addres. 

Miss  E.  S.  Marshall,  Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRFXTORY 
_ Pennsylvania,  Cont. _ 


uf^  Academy 

'  Mereersburg,  Penna. 


'  Mereersburg,  Penna. 

Aim  nf  fhn  cphnnl  A  thorough  physical,  mental  and  moral 
mill  VI  me  ^eilUVI  trainins  for  college  or  business. 

ISnirlt  nf  StrhAAl  ^  nianly,  Christian  tone  of  self-reliance  is 
ij|Fll  II  VI  ijviiwwi  jjie  pervading  spirit  among  the  boys, 
fostered  by  Christian  masters  from  the  great  universities.  Personal 
attention  given  to  each  boy. 

I  <u>nliAn  In  the  country,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  famous 
liUCallVll  Cumberland  Valley,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  healthful  spots  of  America.  New 

FnilinmPnt  ^nd  complete.  Mag-  HIH  Oymnasium 


Bethlehem 


Preparatory  School 

Bethlelieiii,  Pa.  M.^  boys  prepared 
for  leadiiiR  universities  In  36  years. 
Unanimous  endorsement  of  our  work 
by  principal  universities.  Scholar¬ 
ships  to  various  eulleees.  Modem 
bulldInRs.  Finely-equipped  Oymna¬ 
sium,'  SwImmInK  Pool  and  extensive 
Athletic  grounds.  Terms  138.5-14.50. 
Personal  Inspection  cordially  Invited 
or  send  for  Illustrated  catalog. 

H.  E.  FOKKIMi.  R.8.,  lirsdwutcr. 


I  A  Country  School  Box  R.  Bryn  Maw 

f  for  Girls  Pennsylvania. 

Ten  milet  from  Philadelphia.  Fireproof 
Slotte  Building.  Outdoor  Cumnasium. 
ty inter  Batkeiball  Field.  Outdoor  and 
•Irtdoor  CUusroomt.  Exteruioe  Grounds. 

Preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr,  Smith,  Vassar 
and  Wellesley  colleges.  Also  a  strong  general 
course.  Within  23  years  250  students  from  this 
school  have  entered  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Cer¬ 
tificate  privileges  for  other  colleges.  Abundant 
outdoor  life— hockey, basketball, tennis,  riding. 

Jane  L.  Brownell,  A.  M.,  Head  of  the  School 
Elizahelh  Forrest  Johnson,  A.  B.,  Associate  Head 


KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS 

School  for  Boys 


Each  boy  studied  and  hLs  work  adapted  to  his  needs.  Character  de¬ 
veloped  along  iNksltlve  lines.  Known  and  indorsed  by  every  American 
ITniversity.  Broad  business  courses  for  boys  not  going  to  college. 
Two  beautiful  new  dormitories  and  136  acres  of  land  have  ]ust  bwn 
added  to  equipment.  Opens  27th  year,  under  .same  management. 
September  22,  1914.  Write  for  catalog. 


KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL  Dept.  7  SALTSWRG.  PA. 


Pennsvlvania  State  Normal  School 


INDIANA  PA 


completely  equipped  normal  school  offering  a  practical 
ucatlon  at  an  exceedingly  low  cost.  Its  thorough  courses 
able  ambitious  young  men  and  women  to  qualify  for  good 
laried  positions  in  teaching  and  other  professions.  The 
les  are  extremely  low— $200  for  Respective  teachers  and 
10  for  non-prospeettve  teachers.  These  charges  include  40 
^eks*  tuition,  living,  laundry,  etc.,  and  apply  to  applicants 
mi  outside  the  state  as  well.  Unsurpassabfy  situated  in  a 
gion  of  model  healthfulness  and  beauty.  Periect  sanitation. 
Hjem  buildings  with  latest  appliances.  Supervised  and 
pported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  All  athletics.  Opens 
pt.  10.  In  connection  is  the  Normal  Oonserratory  of  Maslc 
d  ^hool  of  Flao  Arts,  offeringa  complete  musical  education 
s  very  n'Maooftble  fisure.  Voice,  Pinno,  Organ.  Violin  or  orcheatral 
itnimentt,  Theor?  of  Mufftc,  etc.  A  handM^ineW  iUofitrated  catalog 
requetu  AddrcM  JAKES  B.  AMENT,  LL  D.,  PrlaelpaU 
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EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DI RECTOR^ 
Pen nsylvn  ii in ,  Con t i n ned — Mn ryla ml 


XCbe  tlome  School 

The  Mott  Highly  Endowed 
Preparatory  School  in  America 

— where  the  highest  standards  of 
scholarship  and  character  are 
maintained 

— where  an  unusually  extensive  and 
thorough  course  of  study  is  offered 
— where  the  most  generous  provision 
is  made  for  the  physical  fitness  and 
welfare  of  students. 

20  buildings,  175  acres,  9-hole  golf 
course,  5  athletic  fields,  swimming 
pool,  batting  cage,  '.i  mile  track  and 
tennis  courts. 

A  completely  equipped  Lower 
School  for  Little  Boy» 

Send  for  illustrated  prospectus 

THOMAS  STOCKHAM  BAKER.  Ph  D. 

Port  Deposit,  Md. 


eA\I 


school  uhcn- 
applied  to 

piano 

I Individual  attention  to  students 
ol  all  icrades.  All  branches  ol  music, 
theoretical  and  applied;  N  ormal  (.'otirsc  (or 
Teachers;  Public  J^Iuh*!  Music  Supervision; 
Piano 'I'uninK.  ReciprtKral  relations  \^itli  U.  ol 
^  Pa.  Confers  degrees.  Dormitories  for  women. 

I>(*l»artnients  unilrr  (ltre« t  \ut»erv isioti  of  t*in>ert  ,K  lynohiN 
*Conil*h.  Pi.mo :  llcnr\  Silir.Klink.  Violin;  Hugh  A.  Clarke. 
Mus.  1)..  Thcs>rv  ;  assistnl  (•>*  70  artist  trailirrs. 

Our  original  i<tr4s  which  l>.\\e  |»rO(hi<.r<t  such  phrnonicn.tl  results  .imf 
the  personal  care  we  give  each  student  are  told  in  our  v  e.ir  lKM>k.  ^  riM  r«ir  h. 

/Mess:  GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  tOMBS.  Dveettr,  1333  S.  Bread  Sl.  11)il2tVlDl>ia 


Walnat  LaDe  School  for  Girls  s7tk 

Box  F.  Oermantown.  Phila. 

Inlicautiiul  histim«  tiertii.intown  ;city  .inifrountry 
.ids  int.igrs.  High  Silu»Ol  ('•ra<liMtes.  Onrr.il  an« 
(’ollegr  Prrp.ar.itorv  Cours<*s:  Music.  Art.  I'.hxu 
lion.  iKuuestu  St  ien>  e.  Srw  ing.  tiyitinasiuiii.  Tennis.  It  is 
kethall.  Knlin.  .  SHitniiiin.  .  MU«  S.  Kdna 4.R 


The  Mary  Lyon  School 

rtmntry  st'fuMd  for  girls  In  a  eolhste 
town,  eleven  miles  from  PhiiadeP  j 
phia.  ('ollege  Preparatory  and  gen*  M 
**ral  eours<*s.  (Vrtllieato  piivficges.  V 
Strong  Junior  department.  <>iNm>ulr  w 
elassHMmis  ami  mitdoor  gymna.slum.  « 
Ua.skethall.  teiinlH.  iNmllng,  eamKS 
ing.  aesthetic  danring,  rhllng. 

B  M  CRIST.  A.  B  .  Principal. 

SwarttiiDore.  Pa..  Bos  1503. 


CEDARCROFT 

s  Former  Home  of  Bayard  Taylor.  Kennett  Square,  Pa.  | 

s  PIlKPAHATOHYSriHHIL  FOU  HOYS.  33  nitles  from  IMdla-  I 
s  delphta.  Idmltcsl  to  40  Imy.s,  9  to  IH  years.  Prepares  for  all  s 
s  rollegesand  te<*hntcal  schtNds.  Individual  Instruction — palnv  s 
s  taking  and  thorough.  One  master  to  six  hoys.  Kful  home  s 
s  life,  with  abundant  table.  Single  rmims.  Kstute  of  acres.  A 
s  Manual  training.  All  athletics,  (rim.  Swimming  pool.  1 
s  Fleet ric  light,  steam  heat,  spring  water.  Catalogue.  1 

i  .IFSSi:  FVANS  PIIIMPS,  A.M.,  IVliielpHl.  Hos  7(M»  | 

M.vryi..\np,  St.  Mary*s  L!o.,  Charlotte  Hall. 

HbII  School  Founded  17*4.  .\  well-established 
Military  .Academy,  in  proximity  to  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
Estate  of  ^25  acres.  Healthv  hK:ation.  Safe  home  lor  U>ys.  Busine'^s 
and  classical  courses.  M^Klerate  terms. 

(fEo.  M.  'rin»M\s,  .V.M.,  l*rin. 

Marviam>,  Frederick. 

‘ITa/x^  PaIIam  K<)rmerly  The  Woman’s  College. 

XlOOU  Vi^OiicgO  Offers  a  standard  .A.  B,  r<»urse.  Preparatory 
department  for  applicants  wh<»  have  not  completed  fourteen  llnit^. 
Also  courses  in  NIusic,  Art,  F.xpression  and  Home  Economics. 
Accredited  course  in  Pedagogy,  'rerms^.too.  Catalogue  on  retjucst. 

Joseph  H.  Apple,  Pd.I).,  IVc^sidcnt. 


m- Maryland  College -ie^ 


FOR  WOMEN 


Mdsic  Hall  ('.okin>n  Hail  Cemke  Hall  <.ea(i-  Hall 


An  Ideal  College  in  Size,  Eqaipmenl.  Location  and  Courses 

ol  study.  Siiburhs  of  lialtimorc.  conn-nioiit  to  Washinu- 
Ion.  ^«)  foi  l  iitiovi-  till-  eiiis:i|>'';*kr.  iti  .in  oxiriitionally 
lii'iiltliftil  and  boaiiliful  sta  tion.  LarL'o'rainims.  with  Jim  (on 
irocs.  atlili'tic  licld.  sliruldwrv  and  i.'ard(’ns.  Ni  w  tin'i)roo( 
InnldiiiKS,  stoani.  l  U-ctrir  litrhts;  privat,-  l)alhs.  m  I  l)o«ls.  lab 
oratorios,  suininiiin:  p"ol.  L-vinnasinin.  olovalor.  'I'ho  farultv 
■  '  lir.!o  and  two  and  Hirer  year  courses  lor  High  School 

graduates.  Graduate  Courses  In  Music.  Jil  i>ianos.  now  pipo 
oruan.  <  iradiiato  schools  ol  Doniesllc  Science.  Elorulion  and  Art. 
I’nusuallv  ploasant  boiiio  and  social  lilo.  Non  soctari.in. 
K\orv  attonlion  ,:i\on  to  niotilal.  moral  and  (ibvsical  iniprovo- 
nionl.  Ib  uroos  ronforrod.  Illuslrati  d  cataloi;ii  ■ 

CHARLES  WESLEV  GALLAGHER,  D.  D..  Box  0.  Lulherville.  Md. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indextei.  Turn  to  page  4. 


ST.  ALBANS 

National  Cathedral  School  for  Boys 

Purpose:  To  prepare  boys  of  12  years  and  over  for  college,  with 
careful  attention  to  their  moral  and  physical  devel<H>ment. 

E<tuipment!  Modern  fire>proof  building.  2S  acres  of  campus,  wood¬ 
land,  athletic  fields,  on  a  hill  500  feet  aliove  the  city  of  Washington. 

School  Life:  Healthful  outdoor  life  of  a  country  school  combined 
with  the  cultural  advantages  of  the  National  Capital.  Outdoor 
sports  all  the  year.  Boys  always  under  the  care  of  a  teacher,  both 
in  study  and  recreation. 

instruction :  A  large  faculty  of  specially  trained  teacherS'-^ore  than 
one  resident  master  to  every  4  lKMr<ling  pupils — permits  personal 
interest  in  each  l>oy*s  indivitlual  neetls. 

Tuilio$t:  Endowment  permits  moderate  tuition. 

Bishop  of  Washington,  President  of  Board  of  Tmstees. 

Por  eatali'Sttf  •tuJ  detitilfd  in/ormatiou^  address 
£•  !>•  C>RKG<>,  lieaclmaMter,  Wanhliiirtou,  D.C* 


For  Young  Women 

I^orateil  In  thp  flncKt  residential  wetlon  of  the  N’attnnal  Capital 
overhKikInE  I)ii|M>nt  Clrele.  DellKhIful  sehuol  life  eomblned 
with  WasliInKton  ailvanlaues.  Two  years'  course  (or  Hiah 
SrhfK>l  (irsdusies.  licneral  and  Hprelal  CuiirwH.  Department 
<>(  Domesiic  Seienre.  MU'tie,  Kloeullon.  Mixlcrn  LaiiKuages. 
Outdoor  sports.  SlKht^stelnK  eaeh  week.  '  SHOO  upwartla. 
EDWARD  W.  THOMPSON,  Pm* .  1601  CtnKCTim  An.,  Wunimtm,  0.  C. 


EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


Washington,  J).  C. 


For  Girls 

Washington, 
D.  C. 
(Suburbs) 


All  the 
attractive 
features  of 
the  large  and 
the  small  school 


A  Junior  College  with  Preparatory  Depertnent  and  two  year*  of 
collegiate  work.  Rational  courses  of  inreat  range.  Opportunltlea 
fur  social  development,  intimate  teaching  ana  companionships. 
The  school  life  of  the  girl  a  preparation  for  the  real  life  of  the 
woman.  Bpecialiata  In  Music.  Art,  Elocution.  Domestic  Science, 


Arts  and  Crafts,  Secretarial  branches.  Library  Methods, 

Business  Law.  Modem  Q)rmnaslum— indoor  and  open-air  sports. 
Bowling.  Swimming,  Riding.  Democracy  of  life  and  consideration 
for  the  Individual.  Descriptive  illustrated  volume,  mailed  to 
parents  Interested  In  the  choice  of  a  school  for  their  daughters. 


Address  the  RKOISTflAII.  NATIONAL  PARK  ACMINANY,  Rea  IRB.Fereel  Glee,  Merylend. 


tmmussmyAHi 


Prepares  for  Any  College 

Including  U.S.  Naval  and  Military  ArademlCM.  In  the  center 
of  broadCHt  education.  Faculty,  (Hiulpment  and  methoda 
which  make  capable  boys  eligible  for  eniranet*  anywhen\ 
Special  class  for  those  expecting  to  enter  West  Point  on 
certlllcatc. 


The  army  and  naVY 
preparatory  scHoni  i 


^  4106  Connectient  Avs.  (Babarbs) 

WASlIINtiTON,  1>.  r. 

Six  new.  substAntlal.  InipreKMlvc  buildings,  especially  de> 
signed,  heated  and  ventilated,  ('ottage  plan— l><)ys  and 
masters  live  together.  Splendid  gymnasium  and  athletic 
held.  Has(‘ball.  football.  baskcMball  an<l  track  teams  dl- 
n‘rted  by  competent  roach.  Many  other  Indurements. 
Write  for  complete,  UhistratcHl  catalog  of  either  College 
ITeparatory  or  r.  S.  Arademy  l*n*paratory  Course. 


Bristol  School 

For  Girls  Washington,  D.  C. 

Has  the  only  really  fireproof  school  building  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  is  the  only  school  with  its  own  swimming  pool  and 
its  own  gymnasium  large  enough  for  indoor  re^ilation 
basketball.  Exceptional  opportunities  for  physical  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  three  connected  buildings  stAn<l  in  their  own  park  of  three 
acres  on  the  Heights,  in  the  most  healthful  and  hnest  residential 
section  of  the  city.  The  property  is  valued  at  6^50,000.00. 
rrepar.itofs'.  Academic  and  two»vears*  Collegiate  Courses.  Flee* 
ti\e  Courses.  Conversational  French  a  specialty.  Scholarly 
work.  l.iter.iture,  Psvchologv.  Civics  by  Merrill  E.  Oates, 
Vh.I).,  l-.H.I).,  e*-l*res.  Amherst  College.  All  ad¬ 

vantages  of  the  Capital. 

MISS  AUCE  A.  BRISTOL,  Principal 


Disirict  of  Columbia,  Washington,  1715  Conn.  Ave. 

The  rninnifll  ^hnnl  C  ollege  preparation.  High 

laC  C/Oiuniai  ocnooi  scIkm.I  courses.  Advanced  courses  of 
college  grade  for  Seminary  and  High  ScIumiI  graduates,  including 
English.  History,  Science  and  Languages.  Music.  Art,  Expression. 
Home  Economics.  Open-Air  Sport  and  Athletics. 

Miss  C'hakioi'ik  CRinFNpFN  Kvi  RUT,  IMncipal. 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington. 

HisIrAiirT  Qpfninarsr  Home  and  day  school  for  girls.  I  n- 
DeXCOUrX  OCinillary  excelled  location.  C  ourse  leading  to 
diploma,  college  preparatory*,  and  special  courses.  Certificate  admits 
to  college.  Exceptional  opportunities  in  Music,  -Art,  Expression, 
and  Languages.  Social  and  educational  advantages  of  the  Capital. 
Outdoor  siwrts.  Address  Mrs.  M.  B.  Somf.rvell,  Principal. 


An  Ideal  School  for  Girls  and  Young  Women 

l.oca(f<l  in  a  charminK  park  of  ten  aeres.  Surrounded  by 
and  within  eauy  reach  of  the  many  and  varied  educational 
likititutlons  for  which  Washington  l-s  famoil. 

Cultured  Instructors:  dellKhttul  home  life:  reflned  associa¬ 
tions:  social  advantages  wholesome,  rreparaiory.  Certificate 
and  College  Courses.  Muslr,  Art,  Elocution  and  Domestic 
Science.  Literature  on  request.  Address 

F.  MENCFEE.  Praaidant,  Waablncton,  D.  C. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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KVKRYBODVS  KUtCATIONAL  DIRKCTORV 
Wushinfiton,  />.  Contintied—West  Va.,  and  Virginia 


mm  an*  alwaya  In  drmnml.  IIm  I 


ElOClriCSl  nhnatrUar  ••••••I,  with  lu  <rHI 

^uipp^l  HhoiM  and  UlxKalnrim,  la 
pafullarly  quallOcd  to  civr  a  candanaad  aaaraa  In  Klectriral 


Engineering 

Kvrryilriall  tauaht.  Artual  ronatrurtlon, 
Inatallatlon,  teatlnic.  C'ourae,  witb  diploma. 
rompleiF 

In  One  Year 

21  yran'  reputation,  with  over  2000  younc 
men  ir:iUi>'il.  22nd  year  opena  Sept.  23rd.  Send  for  new  rataloaue. 

120  TAKOM*  AVKNUK,  WA2NIIMTON,  D.  C. 

Wilson-Greene  School  of  Music 

Students  in  a  distinctly  musical  environment.  The  only  resident  music 
school  for  young  ladies  in  Washington.  Endorsed  by  the  world's 
greatest  musicians.  Voice,  piano,  organ,  violin,  harmony,  opera,  dra¬ 
matic  art,  languages,  EngKsh  literature,  classic  dancing,  expression, 
accompanying  as  an  art.  Individual  attention,  home  life,  daily  super¬ 
vision  of  practice.  Twelve  or  more  free  concerts  by  world-renowned 
artists.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greene  are  the  musical  leaders  of  Washington. 
Early  registration  necessary.  Catalog.  Tk«.  Eraat  Greene,  Mrs. 
WilsM-Gtccne,  Print.,  Dwtrid  ni  Cnlnwbin,  Watkiaglna,  2647  CeencctinI  Arc. 
District  of  Coli'MBIA,  Washington,  Connecticut  Ave.  and  M  St. 

National  School  of  Domestic  Arts  &  Science 

A  popular  finishing  school  for  young  ladies,  offering  a  thorough  and 
practical  education  in  household  management,  cooking,  dressmaking, 
millinery,  etc.  Unusual  attention  to  personal  d  velopment.  Limited 
enrollment:  early  registration  necessary.  Four  2c  namps  lor  caulogue  G. 

DiSTRicrr  of  Columbia,  Washington,  31il0  R  St.,  N.  W. 
a# ..  j:...,.-  forGirVsand  Young  Women.  College 

Madison  nail  scnool  and  Elective  Courses.  Music,  Art, 

Expression,  Modem  Languages,  Domestic  Science,  Riding,  Swim¬ 
ming.  Educational  advantages  of  Washington.  Illustrated  year¬ 
book.  Address 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Geo.  F.  Winston,  Principals. 
District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  21oS-u9  S  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington  Seminary  S'Gl?S.“*r‘S¥;i 

refined  associates.  Academic,  College  Preparatory  and  Special 
Courses.  Post-Graduate  Courses  offering  advanced  English,  Civics, 
Ethics,  Music,  Art.  Languages.  Travel  tTass.  Gymnasium.  Tennis. 
Mrs.  G.  T.  Smallwood,  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Wjlbi  r,  Pnncipals^ 

District  of  Columbia,  Washinjtton,  19i6  Florida  Ave. 
PitneFon  Wall  A  School  for  Girls.  EsUblished  l.W.  Pre- 
AjUnSCOn  nail  pgratory  and  Academic  courses.  Two  years 
Post-graduate  and  Coll«e  work.  Music.  Art  and  Expression. 

Building  specially  planned  for  the  school.  Athletes.  . 

Mrs.  Brvbrlbv  R.  Ma-son,  Principal,  Mis-sE.  M.  Clark,  LL.A., 
Miss  Clara  A.  Bentley,  A.  B.  (Tassar),  Associates. _ 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington. 

FsirmOnt  a  Home  School  for  Girls 
Regular  and  Elective  Courses. 

Advanced  Courses  for  High  School  Graduates. 

Music,  Art,  Expression.  Outdoor  sports. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington. 

Chevy  Chase  Seminary  ^mitehinWVo'iTffi 

Literature.  Music,  Art.  Elocution  and  Domestic  Science.  Campus  of 
eleven  acres  for  outdoor  sports.  Healthful  location  in  Washington's 
“Suburb  Beautiful.”  Artesian  water. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  N.  Barker,  Principals. 

District  OF  Columbia,  Washington.  13J2  19th  St. 

Miss  Madeira’s  School  for  Girls  ./^J^'iTce'rS 

privileire  to  Vassar,  Smith  and  Wellefttey.  Complete  academic  coume 
tor  pupils  not  iroinig  to  collefire.  Two  years’  advanced  course  for 
Hign  ^hool  graduates.  Music  and  art.  Gymnasium  and  athletics. 

Miss  Lucy  Maufira,  A.  B.  (Vassar). 

West  ViRr;iNiA,  Alderson. 

Alleghany  Collegiate  Institute  Rates 

For  young  men  and  women.  Mi)itar>’  and  outdoor  life  for  young 
men.  Special  building  and  organization  for  girls.  Splendid  health. 
In  beautiful  Greenbner  Valley.  Near  the  famous  vV'hite  Sulphur 
Springs.  l,FOwer  School  also.  Address  Box  512. 

Premb¥tmi1al  MUtiaty  School 

An  up-to-date  military  boarding  school  lor  100  boys.  laugc 
corps  of  Instnirtors— all  rollege  graduates.  Rrartng  moun¬ 
tain  rllmate.  2.300  fret  altitude.  Brtrk  buildings.  Atbletir 
neld.  Terms  t.300.  For  Illustrated  catalogue  address 
Col  H  B  MOOBE,  a.  M..  Frtncipal.  Box  14.  Lowlsbarg,  W.  Ta. 


THE 


Danville 

School 

for  Boys  |l 


In  the  InvlEorallna  rllmaleul 
the  Vlrctnla  hill  rouDlry.  Ae- 
rredlted  by  leading  rollagea. 
(lood,  whulesoine  athletlns  — 
bnaeball.  football,  iMwketball, 
quotu,  tennis.  Well  equipped 
gymnasium,  ilnailnn  begins 
Bept.  17.  1914.  »400  roveca 

rbargee  -board,  tuition  and  all 
fees.  Early  enroHmeot  advised. 

I 

W.  Holaee  Davis,  ■oadnastor 

loi  BTB _  Paavllli.  Ta. 


ViRi.iNiA,  Danville. 

Randolph-Macon  Institute 

Special  courses  for  those  not  wishing  to  go  to  college.  Vocal  and 
Instrumental  Music.  Art  and  Elocution.  Attractive  home  life, 
(gymnasium.  Branch  of  the  Randolph*Macon  System.  Catalogue 

on  request.  AddressJjMAs.  G.  Evans,  A.  M.,  Principal. _ 

Virginia,  Dayton,  Box  ln2. 

Shenandoah  Collegiate  Institute 

College  preparatory.  Certiheate  admits  to  University  of  Va.  and 
all  leading  colleges.  Music,  business,  elocution,  art,  puno  tuning, 
orchestra,  band  and  pipe  organ.  Terms,  f  175  to  f25i>.  No  extras. 

_ _ _ _  _  _ Address,  S.  C.  1. 

ViRi.iNiA,  Charlottesville.  ’ 

St.  Anne’s  School  for  Girls  (Episcopal) 

Three  hours  south  of  Washington.  College  Preparatory,  Business 
and  Special  Courses,  Music,  Art  and  Miidem  I-anguages.  1-arge 
campus,  modem  buildings.  Terms  6.V>p.(*i.  Illustrated  catalogue. 

_  _ Miss  Mary  Hyde  Di  Val,  Principal. 

ViRciMA,  Manassas.  (The  Battlefield  City . ) 

Vgetorn  Pnlloiro  Co-educational.  3(i  miles  from  Washington, 
l!.asiern  C.0iiege  d  ^  Mt.  Vemon  and  Arlington.  A  2>-th 

Century  College.  Fine  new  buildings.  Degree  courses  in  Arts, 
•Scieoce.  Literature,  Pedagogy,  Music,  Expression,  Commerce  and 
Domestic  Science.  Also  Academy  for  boys  and  girls.  Health  record 

unsurpassed. _ S^S^year. _ Dr.  Hervin  U.  Roof,  Pres.,  Box  B. 

ViRi.iMA,  Woodstock. 

The  Massanutten  Academy  fiVes't  ho,j;e’  tradXnrS 

the  ( )ld  Dominion.  Healthful  location,  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley, 
fn'  miles  from  Washington.  Prepares  for  college,  technical  school, 
and  business ;  music,  athletics.  Limited  to  75  boys.  <275.  Address 
Howard  J.  Bf.ncmoff,  .A.  M.,  Headmaster. 

Virginia,  Bluemont,  Box  5ol.  , 

TIsa  Tni,/1oiin  (^select  School  for  Girls  and  Young  Ladies), 
ine  ixmaoun  Electrics  to  Washington.  D.  C:.  Rare  combi¬ 
nation  of  advantaim  of  N  ational  Capital  with  those  of  the  mountains 
of  Virginia.  Health  unsurpassed.  Preparatory  and  junior  college 
courses.  Personal  attention  marked  feature.  Address 

Rev.  G.  L.  Allen,  A.M.,  I^.D.,  Pres. 
ViRi.iMA,  Staunton. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  For  Young  i-adie,. 

opens  Sept,  loth,  1914.  In  .Shenandoah  Valley  ofVirginia.  Unsur¬ 
passed  climate,  beautiful  grounds,  modem  appointments.  .Students 
the  past  session  from  35  States,  'f  erms  moderate.  Pupils  enter  any 
time.  Send  for  catalogue.  Mis.s  E.  C.  Weimar,  Principal. 

ViRciMA,  Bristol,  Box  125. 

Virginia  Intermont  CoUege  ‘^gh'^STr* 

Boarders  limited  to  150.  Prep,  and  Jr.  College  courses.  Music,  Art, 
Expression,  Dom.  Science.  Music  a  specialty.  Modem  equipment. 
Delightful  climate.  Large  campus.  Close  superv'ision  of  health  and 
habits.  Terms $2<«> to <500.  Catalog.  H.G.  Hoffsinger,  A.M.,  Pres. 

Virginia,  Staunton. 

Doll  (Formerly  the  Virginia  Female  Institute.)  Founded 
®rnari  nail  Jg,}  ^  church  school  for  Girls  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  College  preparation  or  general  courses  with  diploma. 
Special  advantages  in  music  and  art.  Gymnasium  and  field  sports. 
Catalogue  and  views  on  request. 

Maria  Pendleton  Di'val,  Principal. 

ViRf.iNiA,  Reliance. 

Old  Dominion  Academy  boys  of  R  to  17.  Prepares  for 

l.'niversity  and  Business.  Rural,  near  Winchester.  Close  train 
service  with  Northern  cities.  Ideal  climate,  scenery,  home  life,  moral 
and  sanitary  environment.  17i<i  feet  elevation.  Rate  <2i«i.  Catalog. 

_ R.  L.  Steele.  B  S.,  M  S.,  Dean. 

ViRi.isiA,  Warrenton,  Box  9. 

Fauquier  Institute ‘of  voung  udies. 

The  55th  session  begins  Sept.  24th,  1914.  Situated  in  Redmont 
region  of  Virginia,  55  miles  from  Washington.  A  limited  and 
thorough  home  school.  Rates,  <23o  upward.  CaUlogue  on  rrquesL 
Miss  Nf.i. LIE  V.  Butler,  Principal. 

Virginia,  Winchester. 

Fort  Louijoun  Seminary  Ddigh7iui”i.i^.iSI 

in  the  beautiful  .Shenandoah  Valley.  Literary  and  Business  Courses. 
Special  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  I-anguages.  Gymnasium  and  all 
outdoor  exercises.  Clpens  Sept.  17th.  Terms  <,Viii.  For  catalogue, 
address  Miss  Katherine  R.  Gi.ass,  Pres. 
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_ Virginia,  Continued _ _ 


STAUNTON  Vyi 

Military  Academy  / 

An  Ideal  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys  f 

5d5  3oys  from  4$  States  last  session.  Latest  |[ 

Trioate  Academy  in  the  United  States,  ooys  K  * 
from^  10  to  20  years  old  prepared  for  the  Uni-  V 
bersities,  Gopemment  Academies,  or  business.  V 

1,600  feet  above  sea-Ievel;  pure,  dry,  bracing  moun* 
tain  air  of  the  famous,  proverbially  healthful  and  beau-  ~ 
tiful  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Pure  mineral  spring 
waters.  High  moral  tone.  Parental  discipline.  Military 
training  develops  obedience,  health,  manly  carriage.  Pine,  ' 

.shady  lawns,  expensively  equipped  gymnasium,  swimming 
pool  and  athletic  park.  All  manly  sports  encouraged.  Daily 
drills  and  exercises  in  open  air.  Boys  from  homes  of  culture  \ 
and  refinement  only  desired.  Personal,  individual  instruction  by 
our  tutorial  system.  Standards  and  traditions  high.  Academy 
fifty-four  years  old.  New  $150,000  barracks,  full  equipment, 
absolutely  fire-proof.  Charges  $360.  Handsome  catalogue  free.  Address 
COLONEL  WN.  G.  KABLE,  Ph.  D.,  Principal,  SUunton,  Va. 


CkVjarA£>f  llnatcnna  f\tMg%gW£%  for  women.  Sw«t«>t  BHnr.Va.  TUsconoRe  for  women 
WW  a  BJa  MCBn  ottmi  oppoftunttle!i  equnl  to  thoee  of  coHeitee  tor  women  of  the 

iM  flrat  rank.  A  four  yenra'  eolleRlAte  course  lea^  to  the  A.  B. 
decree.  A  sub-fresbmsn  department  prepares  for  collece.  Courses  are  offered  In  music  and  art.  Health  conditions  are  unsurpassed. 
The  collece  Is  located  in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  KIdee  Mountains  on  an  estate  of  .1000  acres.  Sweet  Briar  Is  on  the  nuUn  line 
of  the  Southern  Kallroad,  ISO  miles  south  of  Washincton.  Ninth  year  opens  Hept.  22,  1914.  For  catalocue  address 
DR.  MARY  K.  RRNEDICT.  IT<M<l<lent.  Box  112.  Sweet  Briar.  VlrciiiUt 


Randolph^H/lacon  Woman^s  College 

Lynchburg,  Va.  One  of  the  leadinc  collecea  (or  women  in  the  United  States,  offering  courses  (or  A.  B. 

and  A.  Mj  also  Music  and  Art.  Four  laboratories,  library,  astronomical  observatory, 
new  and  modem  reaideiKe  halls.  Scientific  course  in  physical  development.  New  $20,000  cymnaaium  with  awimminc 
pool,  large  athletic  field.  M)  acres  in  college  grounds.  Health(ul  climate  (ree  (rom  extremes  of  temperature.  Endow¬ 
ment,  recently  increased  by  $250,000,  makes  possible  ,  the  low  rate  o(  $300  (or  (ull  literary  course.  Officers  and 
instructors.  58:  students.  576.  (rom  40  states  and  ^  (oreign  countries.  For  catalogue  and  book  of  views 
illustrating  student  life  address  B.  WIl.LIAM  A.  WEBB,  President,  Box  14. 
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Episcopal 

Institute 


Uins  College 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN  Pounded  1842 

College  Course  (4  years),  College  Preparatory  (2  years), 
Music,  Art,  etc.  On  an  estate  of  700  acres  in  the  beau 
tiful  Valley  of  Virginia,  7  miles  north  of  Roanoke 
Buildings  equipped  for  2M  students  and  35  officers  and 
teachers.  For  catalogue  and  views  address 
Mbs  MATTY  L.  COCKE,  President,  Box  312,  Hollins,  Virrinia. 


Virginia  Coilege 

FOB  WOMEN  (JUNIOI)  lOANOKE,  VA. 

Ono  of  the  leadinK  Schools  in  the  South.  Modern  biiildinirs. 
Extensive  campus.  Located  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 

famed  for  lu-alth 
and  beauty  of 
scenerv.  Oec- 
tlvc,  Prcparn- 
tory  Col- 
lege  Courses. 

Domestic 

from 

cal 

alogue  address 

MATTIE  P.  HAKRIS.  Presideut,  Bosuoke,  Vs. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Harris  Boatsvriaht,  VIce-Pres. 


RANDOLPH-MACON  ACADEMY 


For  Boys,  Bedford  City.  Va. 

Oftan  prompta^  thorough  preparatton  tor  collvgr.  arteotlflc 
school  or  businnw  tile.  I  hr  liberal  cndowmrDt  of  the 
Raodolph-MacoD  System,  of  which  this  srhool  Is  a  braneh, 
permlu  of  unusually  low  terms.  S2.V)  rovers  all  rharges  tor 
the  school  year.  No  extras.  Randolph-M aeon  boys  succeed 
— 4S2  graduates  of  this  school  have  received  full  college  de¬ 
grees  or  entered  professions  In  the  past  18  years.  For  cata¬ 
logue  and  birther  !rifiiria,,t|.,n,  sodress 

E.  SI'MTER  SMITH,  rrlnrlp.ol. 


rOI  CItLS  ClATIAB.  VA. 

On  Main  Line  flouthem  R.  R. 

Xt.  Est  a.  U.  RAUDOLPH,  D.D  ,  LL.  D..  Iptscopal  Tlsltor 
UT.  C.  ORLANDO  PRUDlIf,  Rector 
Offers  a  thorough  education  at  moderate  coat.  Beautiful 
and  hraithtul  location.  Ten-acre  campus.  Modem  huUd- 
Ings  and  equipment.  Athletics.  Gymnasium.  College 
PreparatuO'.  Utemry,  Muair,  Art,  Exprendoo  and 
Bunnees  Courace.  Oertincate  admits  to  all  leading 
Collegea.  Catalogue  and  views  on  requeat. 

Mra.  RlUabeth  Msy  WUi!«.  B  P.,  Prlaelpal,  Rea  1 


EVERYBODY’S  EDUC.\TION.\L  DIRECTORY 


Virginia,  Cont. — Georgia— Tennessee 


Augusta  Military  Academy 

(Roller’e  Srhool) 

Fort  Defiance,  Virginia. 

In  the  famous  Vall^  of  Virmnia.  Highest  endorsement  by  V.M.I. 
and  State  T'niversities.  A  school  with  countiy' location.  Steam  heat. 
F.l^ric  lights.  Gymnasium  containing  running  track,  howling  alley, 
swimming  pool.  l2Sacreswithlargecampus.  .Able  faculty  of  college 
men.  Rest  equipped  academic  building  in  the  state.  N umbers  limited. 

states  represented  last  session  PI  years  of  successful  work. 
Charges  fyiO  Catalogue  on  application. 

THOS.  J.  lOUER,  CIAS.  S.  lOLLEI.  Jr.,  PrlRcipalt. 

DDUAIAfT  COLLEGE  CONSERVATORY 
DlVEillAU  GAINESVILLE, GA.  P.O.BoxC 

Located  amonp  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun-  ! 
tains,  famous  health  resort.  College  of  first  rank;  Con¬ 
servatory  in  affiliation.  Special  courses  in  music,  art, 
oratory,  domestic  science.  Average  expense,  scholastic 
year,  $350  Summer  term,  $fi0.  Students  from  30 
states.  Summer  term,  June  30.  Fall  term.  Sept.  15. 
Complete  story  in  illustrated  catalog  on  request. 


TgNNissai,  Nashville,  Rnx  D. 

n,,4/xv<l  P/xllanw  Limited,  select  home  college  for  the  higher 
DUTOrO  vOllCge  culture  of  women.  Beautiful  highland 
campus  of  25  acres.  Athletics  and  physical  culture  enmhasiied. 
Four  years’  college  course.  I'onservalory  advantages  in  Music,  Art 
and  Kxpres.sion.  Write  for  Year  Kook. 

Ata.  R.  G.  Bcniti),  Regent.  Mgs.  E.  G.  Bcford,  PresidenL 

SIM  ymr  ‘’After  H«Wsl  Virgiaii  Staadards."  $IS«-$IS8 

Southern  Female  College 

“We  have  trained  girls  for  half  a  eeatery."  v 


TM  PM.T  MTMM  aON-StCTMUH  tCHOM.  FOR  BMU  W  VWaMMI. 

Registered  Junior  <  •ollege.  ITepor  ( 'ol  lege  or  Finishing  fouiaes. 
Horlal  Training  and  development  of  manners  In  home  life. 
Muslr.  Art.  Expression.  Dumcstlr  Hetenre.  Tennis.  Haskeiball. 
Five  buildings.  Gym.  Btudenu  from  2(1  Males.  Ideal  rllmate. 
AgTNUR  ITU  llTII.  A.  M.,  209  COUIK  PUH,  HmiBURO,  VlRWHU 
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Tennessee — Continued 


Sweetwater,  TenneMee.  An  All-American  School 

Student*  from  forty  states.  Active  officer  U.  8.  Army 
detailed  by  War  Department.  Ranked  Class  “A”  and 
especially  commended  by  U.  S.  Government  for  effi¬ 
ciency  in  equipment,  discipline  and  trainine.  .Tib* 
T.  M.  I  Idea  enrenders  All-American  ideals.  National 
popularity  due  to  location  and  climate.  Exactly  halfway 
between  North  and  South.  Climate  most  healthful  in 
United  States.  Modem  buildinrs.  steam  heat,  electric 
Hichta,  sparklinir  sprinic  water  in  every  room.  Campus  45 
acres.  Preparation  for  all  colleves,  universities  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  ax^emies.  All  forms  of  athletics,  championship 
teams,  horseback  ridinir.  mountain  encampments,  practise 
marches  furnish  most  driUrhtful  and  healthful  recreation. 
Terms  $350.  Illustrated  eatalotrue  free. 

Address  COL.  O.  C.  HULVEY.  President 


Tennessee^  Military  Institute 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Msgasine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Nashvflle.  Tennessee.  UnMng  and  continuing,  on  beautiful 
Belmont  Hill,  Belmont  College  for  Young  Women  {25th 
year)  and  Ward  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies  150th  year). 


IMA.  LAirSBRa,  D.D.,  LLD.,  FrsslSsat 

Opens  Sept.  S4th  In  Its  completed  half-mlUloa-doDar 
piant.  A  beautiful  ■emi.suburban  location  In  the 
center  of  Southern  education  and  culture.  Fine  new 
residence  bails  and  a  modem  school  hsU,  gymna¬ 
sium  and  swimming  pool.  Schools  offering  diplomss 
—Academic,  College  Preparatory,  Music,  Art,  Do¬ 
mestic  Science,  Expression  and  Physical  Education. 
Literary  faculty  of  M  college-trained  specialists. 
One  teacher  for  every  eight  students  Insures  cars- 
tul  home  training,  attentloa  and  refinement. 


J  S  BLAMTOK,  LL.D.,  Ties  PnaUsat 

School  of  Music  the  most  expensively  maintained 
and  best  equipped  In  the  South,  with  17  American 
and  European-trained  Instructors.  Certificate  privi¬ 
lege  to  Vassar,  Wellesley.  Smith,  Vanderbilt,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee,  Chicago  and  others.  Two  years’ 
work,  chiefly  elective,  above  college  preparatory 
leads  to  Ward-Belmont  diploma.  More  than  SO  States 
represented.  Over  M  per  cent  Northern  girls.  Ten¬ 
nis,  hockey,  basketball,  horseback  riding.  Number 
of  girls  limited.  Early  application  desirable.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  booklet  of  the  various  schools,  also  View 
Book,  free  on  request  Jsaale  1  .Massen,  Beglstrar 


STLE-  HBIGrtTSAJ^OYS 

A  man-making  school  with  accommodations  for  180  boys  of  character.  Un-  n 
surpassed  facilities  for  Instruction  in  all  branches.  Every  boy  receives  daily  Q 
persenat  attention.  Certihcate  admits  to  leading  colleges  Nine  magntficenl  I 
mtiUlngt  including  the  Rutherford  Parka  Library,  given  by  •  former  pupiL  jj 
Splendid  gymnasium  and  athletic  field  under  competent  supervision.  Home-  D 
like  dormitories  and  central  dining  hall  foster  school  spirit  and  bring  boys  | 
into  close  relations  with  headmasters  and  teachers.  | 

Castle  Hrtahta  School  will  develop  and  mould  your  boy  to  tbe  pattern  your  ambi-  I 
tloos  have  cut  lor  him.  Rates  $390.  For  beautifully  Illustrated  catalog,  address  I 

Bei  as  L.  L  RICE,  Headmaster  tehee—.  Tsae.  i 


Sewanee  Military  Academy 

45  yean  of  suceetn  In  developloK  rbararter  while  prepar- 
IDK  boys  for  rolIcKe  or  eltUenslilp.  Situated  In  the  f'um- 
berlands.  2ll(M)  feet  In  elevation.  C'ampu.M  of  lU.OdO  arm. 
Cadets. live  a  vUorous  outdoor  life.  Their  minds  are 
stimulated  by  the  Intellertual  spirit  of  the  I'nlvenlty  of 
the  South,  to  whirh  the  Arademy  belongs.  Freedom 
from  rity  Inltuenees  tends  to  high  moral  tone.  Catalog. 

eol.  DU  VAl  a.  CRAVCNS,  HUOMUTH.  lox  102.  SfWkNK.  TlNN. 


The  School  Its  Pupils  Praise  ^ 


^raise  ^ 

iKes.  Wc 
ys  — or  their 
d.  Ask  sjiv 


Invite  you  to  ask  any  of  our  boys  — or  their  vV 
parents— why  they  love  this  school.  Ask  any 
questions  about  our  unique  buildings.  sui>erb  loca* 
tion.  suiierlor  faculty,  thorouffh  college  preparation, 
standards  of  honor,  home  comforts  and  all-round 
athletics.  Write  for  their  names  and  addresses. 

Bingham  School 

Ac  OMesi  Ban'  SchMl  In  the  Swith 

An  unusual  and  scholarly  builder  of  hlgheat- 
typed  manhood.  Has  been  eondueted  for  120 
years  by  three  generations  of  Binghams.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  30  years  students  have  come  from 
the  V.  S.  Army,  39  Btatet.  and  from  Europe, 
Asia  and  South  America.  A  military  system 
which  helps  to  make  dtlxens.  U.  S.  Army 
Officer  detailed.  Open-air  athletics  moat  of 
the  year.  Write  for  catalogue.  Box  B. 

OOL  K.  BIROHAM,  Bant  .  B.  T.  0  Ro.  4, 
AshsTlIU.  R.  C.  BsUbllthad  ITBS. 


EUZABETH  COLLEGE 

•nd  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC.  Ckarlotta,  N.  C 

.  HI«R.«ntUE  CnLLEME  EOR  WOHEti 
$300,000  college  plant.  17  experienced  teachers  from  the 
best  Universllle.  and  Conservatories.  Suburban  location. 
Piedmont  District— College  has  reputation  for  good  health 
and  thorough  work.  Departments —  / Stusu,  Art, 
t-xtretsioH,  etc.  Catalogue  on  application. 

CHAKI.F.S  R.  KING.  President 


Founded  1H42  Charleston,  8.  C. 

The  Military  College  of  South  Carolina 

.  An  old  ADd  dliitInKuLshed  ndlege.  Ideal  Southern  location.  Mild  | 
I  climate  allown  open-air  work  all  the  year.  Modem  bulldlngH:  • 
HDlendld  equipment .  Expert  faculty  of  lomt  training  and  expe-  | 
lienee.  Government  rating,  “Distinguished  Institution,"  In  • 
I  "Class  A."  Honor  graduates  receive  commission  In  U.  8.  | 
*  Army.  Full  courses  leading  to  B.  8.  and  C.  E.  degrees.  Mlnl- 
I  mum  age  for  admission,  16  years.  Expenses.  $332 -no  extras. 
Address  Col.  O.  J,  BOND,  Hiiperliitenclent, 


Florida  Military 
— Academy — ■ 

Jacksonville,  Florida 

In  the  “land  of  flowers  and  sunshine."  .X  high-grade 
preparatory  school  for  boys  and  young  men.  Courses 
of  study  prepare  for  any  university  and  for  the 
l^vi-rnment  .\cademies.  I.oralion  unsurpassed  for 
ll•'altllfulness  and  attractions.  .Mf  outdoor  sports 
througfiout  the  year.  Finest  ramp  site,  ramp  equip¬ 
ment  and  rifle  range  in  tfie  South.  Ifome  life  of 
cadets  ihi-  very  best.  jVru’  jCVAfW  Hiiildine  and 
Equipment.  I-arge  campus  anc^athfetic  held.  Board 
and  nutht  of  uniforms,  etc.,  on/y  F'or  catalogue 

and  other  information  addri-ss 

Col.  GKOKGK  W.  HUI.VKV.  Siipt. 


The  Fleet  School 

■llhluMi  Lakc.FUl  iBck.  N.C 
SCHOOL  FOI  HOYS 
Ib  th,  BIm  Bldg,  MeBBtBln,. 

College  Prepgrgtory  and 
Academic  Courses.  Ueallhfuf 
and  bracing  rllmale.  Estate 
ul  over  3(X)  acres,  Inrludlng 
Highland  Lake.whlrh  affords 
splendid  onport  unities  for 
boating,  Ssning  and  swim¬ 
ming.  Well  kept  goll  links, 
tennis  rouru,  ba-sehall  and 
football  Helds  and  all  outdoor 
recreations.  Commodious 
buUdlnm  with  all  modem 
conveniences,  well  equipped 
gymnasium.  The  Boy  Scout 
principles  of  honor  and  efll- 
cleory  form  the  basis  of  our 
discipline — a  unique  feature 
of  this  school.  For  catalog 
address  J.  BEDDOR  FUBT. 

Priaeipal,  Box  $. 


Porter  Military  Academy 

Establliihed  1867.  A  national  school.  240  boys  enrolled  from 
24  sutes  and  4  foreign  countries  this  year.  An  unusual  lunc- 
tfon  of  higbest  scholastic  preparation  with  strongest  Incen¬ 
tives  to  Cnristlan  manhood.  College  or  business  training— 
I.«nguagc8.  Science,  History,  Music.  Mechanical  Drawing. 
Commercial  Courses.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic 
Held.  Board.tultlon,830U.Twofrom  one  family  $540.  Catalog. 
IBI.««THWTC$Bf..LI. 

ItftR,  tall 
OmiIhIm,  S.  C 


ennessee  (oUe^e 

for  Young  Women  Murfreesboro.Tenn 


Where  Glrli  lecswe  HaRRy,  Healthy,  lalcUlfleBl  Wrmcr 

Conducted  under  influences  that  make  for  liberal  education 
and  spiritual  quickening.  Complete  prc|>aratory  and  collegi¬ 
ate  courses  leading  to  A.  K.  degree.  .Spirndief  advantages 
in  music,  art,  languages  and  pt^l^ogy.  Delightful  social 
life  and  home  influences.  Situation  in  l^utiful  Cumberland 
foothills  unexcelled  for  health.  Terms  reasonable.  Write 
for  catalogue.  Address  Gao.  J.  BuRNgn  ,  President. 
nilNESSEE  COUEGE  FOR  WOMEN.  $01  Mata  St 


nifttfiriffiftiti 


EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 
So.  Carolina,  Continued— Kentucky 


Converse  College 

FOR  WOMEN 

!  This  standard  college  appeals  to  ambitious  pupils 
and  careful  parents.  S<Kial  environment  select. 
Home  atmosphere.  Dormitories  limited  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety. 

Two  modem,  efficient  institutions  in  one.  College 
I  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  (degrees  of  A.  B.  and 
\  A.  M.);  College  of  Fine  Arts  (degree  oj  B.  Mus.  and 
diploma  in  Drawing  and  Painting.) 

Near  the  Blue  Ridse  Mountaina.  a  delia;htfal  location,  noted  for 
healthfulneaa  and  acenic  beauty.  Booklet  and  full  informatioD 
nailed  upon  requeat. 

ROBERT  P.  PELL,  Lilt.  D.,  President. 

_  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


Hsmnilton  College 

For  Young  Women 
Lezincton.  Ky.  4'8th  Yeaur 

A  BlueOnss  home  school  «Hth  University  Advan¬ 
tages.  Faculty  of  28,  beautiful  six-acre  campus,  5 
aell-eqaipped  buildinn.  Stauidard  Junior  College 
Course.  Music,  Art  Expression.  Yearly 
expense,  tvn.  For  catalogue,  address 
The  PresMsnt,  lex  S. 


Science  Hill  School 

Oldest  girts' school  in  the  South.  90th  year.  Thorough  prep¬ 
aration  tor  Wellesley,  Vasssr,  Smith,  etc.,  under  college- 
trained  specialists.  Study  conditions  ideal,  as  town  Is  small 
and  number  of  pupils  limited.  Domestic  art  .domestic  science, 
academic  courses.  Music  department  under  teachers  of  wide 
experience  here  and  abroad.  Terms  $350.  Address  (or  catalog 
Mrs.  W.  T.  POYNTER.  Principal.  Shelbyrille.  Ky. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertiaers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Louisville  College  of  Dentistry  '^‘rj7’E.''BrMdwly!**’ 

Offers  exceptional  advantages  in  its  theoretical  and  scientific  courses. 
Strong  faculty.  Fifficient  co^s  of  demonstrators.  Buildng,  equip¬ 
ment  and  apparatus  modem  in  every  detail.  Opportunities  for  the 
clinical  application  of  the  principles  of  dentistry  unequaled.  Infor¬ 
mation  gbdiy  furnished.  Write  w.  E.  OxAsr,  M.I).,  1)  D.S.,  Dean. 


SoiTH  Carolina,  Charleston. 


Achlpxr  TTflII  A  school  for  girls,  offering  a  broad  variety 
gaauicy  noxi  (,{  courses,  including  college  preparation  with 
certificate  privileges  to  best  women’s  collies.  Beautiful  old  estate, 
4  acres,  with  modern  equipment.  N  orthera  advantages  in  southern 
climate.  Catalogue  on  request. 

Mary  Vardrine  McBee,  M.  A.,  Principal. 


KENTUCKY  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 


The  School 
with  a  Winter 
Home  In  Florida 


Founded  1 845.  In  Kentucky :  At  Lyndon,  free  from  cit>’  influences,  yet  accessible  to  Louis¬ 
ville,  9  miles  away.  %  acres  for  sports  and  drill,  with  a  lake  for  boating:,  swimming  and  skating. 
Military  training  under  U.  .S.  Army  oflficer.  The  enrollment  is  limited  to  15i‘,  so  we  can  kmnv  ea^ 
boy.  The  faculty,  with  a  teacher  for  ever>’  ten  or  twelve  boys,  are  bent  on  tuiming  out  capable 
men  rather  than  graduates.  Curricuium  includes  technical  training  in  woodworking,  machine-shop 
practice,  and  boat-building.  Excellent  physical  and  chemical  laboratories, 
lu  Floridn :  w'inter  home  at  Kau  Gallic  on  Indian  River  makes  outdoor  life  possible  all  year.  Tenth  winter  in  Florida, 

Open-air  swimming-pool  and  sea  bathing.  Southern  trip  included  in  regular  terms,  $54ID.  Address  The  Keirlstrsr,  L.tb4«b.  Ky. 


Tess  The  Keirlstrsr,  LyB4BB,  Ky. 


business  under  a  military  system  that  makes  (or  manli¬ 
ness  and  sell-reliance— that  is  what  a  course  at  the  New 
Mexico  Military  Institute  would  mean  lor  your  boy.  School 
owned  and  supported  by  State  ol  New  Mexico.  40- acre 
campus.  11  buildings.  Our  equipment,  traininit  and  record 
win  year  alter  year,  ranking  by  0.  S.  Government  as  a  "dia- 
tinguished  institution.”  Send  tor  catalog. 

CoL  JAMES  W.  WILLSON.  SoperiatewdeBt.  Bos  D 


New  Mexico,  California,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska 


New  Mexico  MilitEiry  Institute 


Nine  months  a  year  ol  outdoors  at  an  altitude  ol  3.700  (eet 

1..  .K,.  no.a....  cnn.  4r,r  ..nil......  n. 


CUmate  uimrpaaaed.  IS  hours  ride  from  Rt. 
Louts.  Dallas.  Memphis.  KansaaClty  or  Little 
Rock.  Purest  water  In  the  world— SO  splines. 

Crescent  Coascrvalory 

Aerrrdlted  Junior  College  (or  wMnra.  Pre¬ 
paratory  and  College  courses.  Certiflrate 
privilege.  Music.  Art,  Expression,  Domestic 
Rclence.  SSOO.OOOOrrproof  building, elevator; 
rooms  with  pilvate  bath.  Outdoor  life  em¬ 
phasised.  Horseback  rMIng,  mountain  hikes, 
ete.  Limited  to  80  pupils.  Address  Dspt.  1. 
R.  R.  THOMPSON,  A.  M.,  President, 
MIS.  F.  L.  NANCE,  Principal. 


Kemper 

Military 

School 

Boonvtlle, 

Rated  (Tans  **A 
by  War 
Dept. 


A  teacher  to  every  ten 
boys.  Modem  buildings 
and  extenslvr  grounds. 
All  athletics.  Fine  Gym¬ 
nasium.  Army  officer 
detailed.  Manual  Train¬ 
ing.  Business  Courses. 
7Ist  year. 

For  catalogue  address 
Cal.  T.  S.  Jafea.Iss 

9M  Tklr4 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST 

MIUTARY  SCHOOL 
IN  MIDDLE  WEST  ^ 

Govtnmtnt  SnKrnsMR.  h  “CUm  k** 


WENTWORTH 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 

hits  the  mark  In  a  Boy's  Education.  Reaches 
and  devdopa,  mentally,  morally  and  pbysimlly, 
where  ordinary  day  schools  do  not  interest. 
Prepares  tor  CoUeges,  Universities,  Govern¬ 
ment  Academies,  or  Business.  Men  teachers 
from  UnlversItleB.  Individual  bistructlon.  All 
athletics,  system  reaching  every  student. 
Swimming  pool.  New  gymnasium.  Situated 
In  historic  Lexington,  on  Santa  Fe  trail,  43  milea 
from  Kansas  City.  Easy  of  access  from  all  points. 
For  catalog  and  further  Information  address 

P _ X _ 181.3  Washington  Ave. 

ine  secretarjy  lexington,  mo. 


Caupornia,  Pasadena,  Dept.  B. 

The  Orton  School  for  Girls  25th  year. 

Outdoor  Study  all  Winter.  In  the  most  delightful  climate.  Certifi¬ 
cates  admit  to  Eastern  Colleges.  Art,  Music,  Gymnasium,  I'ennis, 
Riding.  Affiliations—  Paris,  Berlin. 

_  Ansa  B.  Orths,  Principal. 

MissorRi,  SL  Louia,  4290  Washington  Boulevard. 

HOSmer  H&ll  a  school  for  Glrls. 

Academic  and  college  preparatory  courses,  with  certificate  priv¬ 
ileges  to  Smith,  Vaxsar,  Wellesley  and  other  colleges.  Four  k  ears’ 
Domestic  Science  Course.  Music  and  art.  31st  year. 

Catalogue  on  request. _ Mis,s  McNair,  Principal. 

Mtssoi-Ri,  Fayette. 

Howard-Payne  College 

the  University  of  Missouri.  Three  buildiTigs:  gymnasium  and  out* 
door  sports.  Three  years*  state  certificate  given  to  graduates. 
Domestic  Mence,  Fine  Arts,  Music,  Art  aod  Oratoiy.  Board  and 
tuition  for  the  year,  $3(X).  Address  H.  £.  Stout*  President. 


Nebraska.  Omaha. 

Brownell  Hall 

Fifty-first  year.  College  preparatory.  Certificate  right  to  Smith, 
Vassar  and  Wellesley.  .Advanced  courses  tor  High  School 
graduates.  Household  arts.  Music. 

Mis.s  Ei'fhrmia  Johnson,  Principal. 


EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATION.\L  DIRECTORY 


Caurornla,  Belmont,  Dept  F. 

Belmont  School  for  Boys 

21  miles  south  of  San  Francisco.  Prepares  for  College.  General 
and  elective  courses.  Addreu  Secretary,  care 

_  W  T.Rrid. 


dollfigft  and  Conservatory 

1  ■  ■  Standardized  by  the  University  of  Missouri 

a  Junior  CollwR*  for  WoiMWn.  Well  endowed.  Conoorvatory.  Music  — German  standards.  Modern 

Home  environment.  Strong  faculty.  High  standards.  courses  in  all  branches.  Instructors  ol  highest  excel- 

Thorough  work.  Preparatory  Courses  for  college  Icnce.  .\rt  and  Expression.  .Address 
or  business.  Teacher  training  department.  State  JOHN  W,  MILLION,  A. M.,  President 

certificate.  Domestic  Science. _ _ 1213  College  Place  Mexico.  Missouri 


The  advertisements  in  Ev.  r-.  body's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  ti.-ee 
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EVERYBODY’S '  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Minnesota 


A  School  the  Boy  Will  Like 

Isn't  that  what  you  want  for  YOUR  boy?  You  know  how  any  boy  will  WORK  when  the  work  appeals  to  him 
and  when  the  surroundings  are  congenial.  That  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  the  success  of 

St.  John’s  Military  Academy 


(EpiscopsI) 


The  American  Rugby 


Siluatsd  on  high.  welUrsined  laiid 


This  great  school  is  famous  for  the  ESPRIT  of  its  students  and  the  loyalty  of  its  graduates.  It  takes  a  boy  at  the 
most  impressionable  period  of  his  life  and  by  a  happy  combination  of  military  routine,  study,  and  athletic 


most  impressionable  period  of  his  life  and  by  a  happy  combination  of  military 
sports  arouses  first  his  INTEREST,  which  is  quickly  followed  by  loyalty  and 
enthusiasm.  With  this  attitude  toward  his  school  the  boy  is  ready  to  absorb  much 
more  than  can  be  taught  from  books.  The  education  at  St.  John's  is  not 
“book  learning"  education.  It  is  broader  and  deeper.  It  TRAINS  a  boy 
and  MAKES  HIM  a  (K^D  citizen.  The  goon  work  of  St.  Joh 
recognized  by  the  goyemment,  which  has  placed  the  scho 
distinguished  institutions.  The  school  has  also  beer 
n*  Aimtficam  Kmgky.  Full  particulars  will  be  sent  by  mail. 


IYear  to  Get  a 
Practical 


Electrical  Education 


Wisconsin,  Reaver  Dam,  P.  O.  Box  1)K. 

Wavr1on/1  A/'a/famw  E*'-  Certificate  privilege  with 

wayiana  ACaaemy  leading  colleges.  ChristUn  home  school 
Both  sexes  Kth  mde  to  1st  year  college,  all  courses,  b  Iniildings 
2o,acre  campus;  athletic  field  half-mile  track;  large  lake  offers  recre¬ 
ation  Endowment AiSii.oilnexpenses  $3011.  Piano. violin^ocal  musk, 
elocution,  stenography.  Send  for  catalogue.  Edwin  P.  Brown. 
li.i.iNois  Woodstock  (1  hour  from  Chicago.) 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys  Li::tWdff.!l;‘tJ'?eai^^ 

tucceftsful  training  of  b<>>;s  7  to  16  years  old.  Kvery  graduate  loa 
proved  himself  a  man.  Highly  commended  by  mothers.  Our  ideal  ^ 
*‘For  Every  Todd  Boy  a  Good  Citizen  ”  Write  for  hook  and  ii>* 

Lsrmalirkn  aKrtiit  Ktimm^r  (’amn  v  Hit  i  Prtn 


In  addition  to  out  regular  long 
ooorae,  sriiich  qoaliflea  students  for  tho 
degree  of  Blsetricsl  Engineer  we  have 
adM  a  &i«l^  One  Yenr  Conraa  in  anaww  to  an 
insistent  damsnd  This  eontss  toadMs  thoroughly 
and  practically  tba  following  subjects:  cleetrie  light, 
house  s»wt  motor  wiring,  switchboard  and  telephone 
installation  and  sriring.  power  plant  operation,  power 
transmission  and  armature  winding.  Prepares  young  men 
to  operate  their  own  businesses  or  accept  well  raid  pos¬ 
ition  immediately  upon  graduation.  Establisbea  10  years. 

}VriU  udA,  f,r  FREE  cataUg 

School  of  Eiginoering  of  Milwiukoo  £^"1^ 


College 

Sdiool 


“Tho  School  for  Manly  Boys."  —Chief  Justice  Winslo'w. 


Character  building  is  the  serious  work  of  this 
school.  Individuality  is  recognized  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  personal  care.  Modified  military 
system  retaining  the  beneficial  features  that 
develop  good  habits  and  physical  strength. 
Location  convenient  to  Chicago  and  other 

MV.  WILUAM  FKANCIS  SNIMO,  A.M..  Pk. 


cities.  Modernized  system  of  dormitories; 
each  boy  has  his  individual  room.  Special 
provision  for  younger  boys.  Athletics  under 

personal  supervision  of  a  physical  director.  Large 
gymnasium.  Swimming  pool  equal  to  anything  of  like 
character  in  America.  Diploma  admits  to  all  Colleges  and 
Universities  thataccept  certificate.  For  catalogue  address 

D.,  Wardaw  and  Maadmastar.  Ikaclwa,  Wlaaaaaln. 


^hatturk 


Faribault 

Minnesota 


record  of  college  entrancee.  laarge  faculty.  Small  clanee. 
All  athletics.  Quarter  mile  cinder  track.  Oval.  Gymnasium 
Armory.  Dirt  track  for  winter  use.  Swimming  pool.  16  build 
Ings.  200  acres.  Hilly  countr>'  50  mUe«  south  of  At.  Paul. 
I'Hual  extras  not  charg^.  Resident  trained  nurse  Heparate 
school  for  younger  boys.  Catalog. 

Rpt.  JaaM>t  Dskkla.  D.  D.,  Beetar.  Ra?.  E.  T»  Mathbaa,  Ataa.  Raatar. 


EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 
Minnesota,  Continued — Ohio — Illinois 


Cincinnati  Conservatory 

rx-C  Founded  in  1867 

01  Music  by  Clara  Baur 


Foremost  amonfi'  American  schools  t 

of  music.  Faculty  of  international  ] 

reputation.  Location  ideal.  Resi-  ; 

dence  department  with  superior  < 

equipment.  I 


■University  SchooK 

To  Give  Your  Boy  the  RItht  Prcperation 
for  College 

Our  first  aim  is  to  prepare  boys  for  universities  and 
95  per  cent  of  our  graduates  enter  college  or  tech¬ 
nical  school.  Any  of  the  great  universities  will  tell 
you  how  our  graduates  rank.  Strong  faculty  of  25. 
Complete  equipment.  Modem  buildings  on  ten- 
acr:  campus,  including  three  manual  training  shops, 
gym,  swimming  pool,  bowling  alleys,  athletic  field. 
Boarding  department  with  separate  rooms  for  40 
boys.  Can  take  a  few  new  pupils  next  year.  Ref¬ 
erences  required.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog 
which  givei  full  information. 

Harry  A,  Peters,  Principal 
7195  Hough  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Conducted  according  to  the  advanced  methods  of  the 
most  progressive  European  Conservatories.  Special  de¬ 
partments  for  thorough  training  of  teachers;  exception¬ 
al  advantages  for  post-graduate  and  repei^ire  work; 
advanced  study  in  theory  and  compt^ition,  also  orches¬ 
tral  training.  Expression,  Dramatic  Art,  Languages, 
English  Literature,  Public  School  Music,  Drawing. 

AH  departments  open  during  the  summer  — both  boarding  and 
day  pupils  may  enter  at  any  time.  For  catalog  and  terms  address 

MISS  BERTHA  BAUR,  Highland  Ave.  and  Oak  St.,  Cincinnati 


Ohio  Military  Institute 

V  FoanJtJ  1933 

Every  boy  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  the  superintendent  who  keeps  in  close 
touch  with  him  and  advises  and  directs  his 
studies  and  daily  life  toward  growth  in  char¬ 
acter  and  education.  Moral  and  social  in¬ 
fluences  of  primary  consideration.  Special 
department  for  your  boys. 

Situated  at  College  Hill,  the  healthiest 
suburb  of  artistic  Cincinnati.  Military  train¬ 
ing  subordinate  to  academic.  .\n  instructor 
to  every  nine  cadets.  Buildings  and  gym¬ 
nasium  well  equip|M>d.  Certificates  admit 
to  college.  Write  for  catalog  to 

A.  M.  H«Mka»,  Sigtriitigdfgl,  B«t  42,  Ctikfc  HiB,  ffgHali,  0. 


I  eWTOWIIA.  •MNNKSOTA 

PILLSBURY  ACADEMY 

Location  nnsnrpasaed  tor  hoalthfulness  and 
natural  boauty.  Both  sexas.  t7th  year.  Eight 
buildings,  including  dormitories  and  new 
gymnasium  with  swimming  pool.  Thirteen 
seres  of  campus.  Large  endowment.  Maxi¬ 
mum  college  preparation.  Separata  building 
for  musio  department.  Piano,  voice,  violin, 

D  elocution,  art,  domestic  science.  Careful  su- 

n  pervislon  and  Individual  instruction.  Military 

I  drill.  Physiea!  culture.  All  athletics.  Terms 

H  reasonable.  Some  opportunity  for  self  sup- 

U  B  port.  Mew  illustrated  catalog. 

Ik -  KILO  B.  PUCE,  rh.D.,?rlnslpal. 

Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

flv-ohovTi  TToll  School  for  Girls.  Collqre  Preparatory  and 
xmil  General  Courses.  Certificate  privileges.  In¬ 
dividual  instruction.  Lower  school  for  younger  girls.  Outdoor 
life.  Swimming.  Horseback  riding.  Three  buildings. 

Mks.  A.  1).  MacLain,  Mi.ss  I.  L.  1.ang,  Principals, 
Mis^S.  L.  Knappen,  Associate  Prinopal. 

Ilunois,  Lake  Forest,  Box  212. 

Pprrvr  TTflll  College  preparatory-  for  girls.  Junior  College  for 
^  *  J  aasaai  young  women.  Certificate  accepted  by  Smitli, 

Vassar,  Wellesley,  Mount  Holyoke,  etc.  Art,  music,  expression, 
domestic  science.  Swimming  pool.  Christian  school  with  liome 
care  and  country  environment  For  further  information,  write  to 
the  Principal. _ _ Miss  Feasces  L.  Htghes. 

Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 

OBERUN,  OHIO 

Offers  unusual  opportunitii-s  for  advanced  study  of  music  in  all 
its  branches.  Enjoys  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Oberlin 
College.  Faculty  of  .V>  specialists.  816  students  last  year  from 
42  states  ajid  6  foreign  countries.  High  school  course  or  equiva 
lent  required  before  devoting  whole  time  to  music  or  entering 
course's  leading  to  degree  of  M  us.  B.  F'all  term  opens  Tuesday. 
September  LSth.  Send  for  catalogue  and  musical  year  book. 
CHARLES  W.  MORRISON.  Director 


Ohio,  Cincinnati.  Clifton,  Evanswood,  Box  X. 

The  Bartholomew-Clifton  School  For  Giris 

An  attractive  Home  Department.  Prepares  for  the  best  colleen- 
Advanced  course  for  Hiirh  School  graduates.  Music,  Art,  Lan* 
fuages.  Travel  Classes  and  I>omestic  Science. 

Misfi  E.  A.  Ei.Vv  A.  M.,  and  Mi$»  M.  F.  Smith,  Principals. 


Cm 


LFORD 

cg€y^'-^omcn< 


Fo«B4vd  ISIS  One  hour  from  Ctnrtnnatl.  Standard  4-yehr  col¬ 
lege  eourer.  I>omeirttc  Science,  (^mes  In  PUno,  Violin.  Voice. 
Art.  Evprewlon.  Write  for  “Seven  Points — Oxford  {College. 

AddrvH  JABX  SHEBZBB,  Fk  D  (Bvrlln),  Fmldrat,  Osford,  0. 


It  is  good  to  be  in  a  school  that  is  like  a  big  country’  home — 
with  woods  and  orchards.  Any  girl  will  enjoy  our  kind  of 
girls,  and  he  benefited  by  our  intimate  instruction.  We  are  two 
hours  from  Cincinnati;  in  our  70th  year;  tuition,  S300. 

We  want  you  to  send  for  our  little  brown  booklet;  perhaps  you 
will  find  that  one  of  our  graduates  lives  near  you. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  BROWN  COUNTY  URSULINES,  St.  Martin,  Brown  County,  0. 

“  The  school  that  is  aloof  from  the  iconoclasm  of  the  age.  ” 
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HOWE 

■  ■  »  W  ■■  (ENDOWED)  I  m 


HOWE,  INDIANA. 


A  TEACHER  FOR  EVERY  TEN  BOYS. 

Every  Boy  Recite*  Every  Leuon  Every  Day. 
Graduate*  admitted  to  leading  colleges  on  certificate*. 
Estate  of  ISO  acre*.  9  fine  buildings.  Thorough  sanitation. 
Healthful  country  life.  Beautiful  lakes.  All  athletic 
sports. 

Separate  School  for  Younger  Boys. 

For  illustrated  catalogue  address 

Rey.  J.  H.  McKenzie,  L.  H.  D.,  Rector, 

Box  219.  HOWE,  INDIANA. 


Culver  Stands  Alone 

There  are  several  fine  military  schools  in  the 
United  States,  but  only  one  Culver.  Culver  is  not 
old.  but  already  its  system  of  education  is  the  last 
word  in  the  technique  of  producing  boys  capable 
of  doing  big  things  tomorrow. 
It  is  the  model  of  many  a  lesser 
'S  institution.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested  to  know  why,  send  for 
illustrated  catalogue.  Address 

Tht  Principal 

mi  /fltvfB  military 

ACADEMY 


Culver,  Indiana 

(On  Loir  Maxinkaehae) 


I  Valparaiso  University 

S  (Accredited) 

I  VALPARAISO,  INDIANA 

g  Founded  1873 

g  One  of  the  Largest  Institutions 

m  of  Learning  in' the  United  States 

g  Thorough  Instruction  at  Lowest  Expense 


Michigan*  Grand  Haven. 

TTflII  l^ocation  unsurpassed. on  beautiful  Lake  Michi* 
^  ran.  Thorough  preparation  for  College.  Music* 

An.  UomestK  Saence.  Pliysical  Culture.  Excellent  Gymnasium. 
All  outdoor  spons,  tennis,  basketball,  bating.  Individual  Attention. 
Separate  house  for  younger  prts.  Heard  and  tuition  $525. 

Mary  Helrn  Yerkss,  Resident  PriocipaL 

Indiana,  Indianapolis,  7  W.  Nonh  Street. 

Indiana  Dental  College 

Offers  *  splendid  opportunity  (or  young  men  ,nd  women  to  prepsre 
themselves  for  the  practice  of  dentistry.  Tuition  and  living  expenses 
extremely  moderate.  Full  3  years'  course,  covering  every  branch. 
Competent  faculty.  Excellent  clinical  facilities.  .Smd  for  catalog. 

Indiana,  Indianapolis,  1564  N.  Meridian  St. 

Tudor  Hall  School  for  Girls  ^;",ll!^*ei‘i^iet'?st.‘h': 

Mt.  Holyoke,  etc.  Academic  course*.  Music,  Art,  Expression, 
Household  ficience.  Native  French  and  Cterman  teachers.  30 
resident,  160  day  pupils. 

Miss  Frkdonia  Ali.en,  Ph.  B.  (Cornell).  Principal. 
Ohio.  Defiance. 

Tlpfinrirp  Pnllffcrsi  ifrade.  ro-educational.  A  »el«» 

DcnanCC  college  student  body:  strong  faculty.  Newlmild- 
ings  thoroughly  equipped.  Collegiate.  Domestic  Science.  Academic. 
Teachers',  Commercial.  Music.  Art.  F.locution.and  Physical  Training 
Departments.  $165  for  board,  room  rent  and  tuition.  Catalogue. 

_  _ _ P.  W.  McRkynoi  ds.  Prest. 

Ohio,  Oberlin,  Drawer  7. 

Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Tw(»-year  course.  Teacher*  princifalty  from  Oberlin  College  and 
Con*er\atory  of  Music.  Montc**ori  method  by  Miss  May,  trained 
with  Dr.  Montessori.  .Address 

_  SiK'RitTARY,  Oberlin  Kindergarten  A*A*n._ 

NOTRE  DAME  World  Famed"  I 

*  The  University  includes  the  Colleges  of  Classics.  Let¬ 
ters.  Mi.story.  Economics.  Journalism.  .Irchiti-cture, 
Law.  Biology.  Chemistry.  Pharmacy,  and  Engineering 
(Civil.  Mechanical,  Electrical.  Mining,  and  Chemical). 
Board  and  Tuition.  .*40000  a  year. 

®  Preparatory  School  for  boys  over  thirteen.  .*400,00. 

*  Primary  School  for  boys  under  thirteen.  SISO.OO. 

For  Catalogue  addre.ss  (specifying  department): 

THE  UNIVERSITY  Notr*  Dub*.  Indiui* 


•!  TklparalM  Il■ll4l■gl4  laHadlaff 

UeRarta^au  af  Mr4triaa  aad  ttaatUtry  lAv^atad  at  thtraga 

This  institution  was  founded  with  the 

idea  of  giving  to  every  person,  whether  rich 
or  t)oor.  a  chance  to  obtain  a  thorough  prac¬ 
tical  education  at  an  expense  within  his  reach. 
That  it  is  performing  this  mission  is  indicated 
by  the  nurntx-rs  who  avail  tliemsi-lves  of  the 
advantages  offered. 

Valparaiso  University  was  (oundtd  with  ^ 
departments,  4  instructors,  and  an  annual  enroll¬ 
ment  of  210  different  students.  Now  there  are  29 
departments.  209  instructors  and  an  annual  en- 
lollment  of  more  than  5000  different  students. 

The  reason  lor  this  growth  is  in  the  fact  that 
this  Utuversity  constantly  increases  its  facilities, 
strengthens  its  courses  of  study  and  offers  addi¬ 
tional  advantages  without  making  the  expense 
to  the  student  any  greater.  The  University  is 
well  equipped  with  buildings,  libraries  and  labor¬ 
atories  for  giving  instruction  in  the  following: 

DeDartmentS  Pc-paratory  High  School.  Edu 

Kindergarten.  Primary 
Methods.  Domestic  Science.  .Agriculture,  Scien¬ 
tific.  Higher  English.  German.  French.  Italian. 
Spanish.  Sciences.  Classic.  Engineering.  .Archi¬ 
tecture.  Manual  Training.  Expression  and  Public 
Speaking,  Music.  Fine  .\rt.  Law.  Pharmacy. 
Medicine,  Dentistry,  Commerce.  Phonography 
and  Typewriting.  Penmanship,  and  Review. 

While  the  expense  in  all  the  Departments  is 
exceedingly  low  it  has  not  been  made  at  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  a  high  grade  of  instruction,  but  by  applying 
business  principles  to 

"Til.  Cut  o(  Lhriii,” 


vXi  PreM  =  week.  Tuition  $20.00  per  quarter  of  twelve  w-eeks. 
-  —  g  or  .*65.00  if  paid  in  advance,  for  a  year  of  forty 


or  II  paia  in  aavante.  im  a  ,i-ai  y,  loii,- 

eight  weeks.  If  the  entire  tuition  is  paid  in  ad 
vance  for  the  year  it  includes  all  the  departments, 
excepting  Medical.  D>-ntal  and  private  lessons  in 
Music. 

The  total  expense  ol  hoard,  tuition  ami  furnished  room  for  the 
regular  srhool  vrar  (thinv-sii  weeks),  need  not  exceeti  3119.80: 
Of  lor  loTty-cight  weeks  $151.40. 

For  Froe  Catalog  Address 

HENRY  B.  BROWN,  President  or 
OUVER  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-President 

Box  8,  University  Hall,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

The  Forty-Secoed  Tear  Will  Opce  Sept.  15,  1914 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magaxine  in  Sniting  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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CHICAGO  MUSICAL  COLLEGE 


Dr.  F,  ZUgfeld,  President 


Founded  1867 


^  THE  STANDARD  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

FOR  NEARLY  A  HALF  CENTURY 

49th  Season  Opens  September  14th 

tUaetratod  catalog  from  on  rogaeet  to 

CHICAOO  MUSICAL  COLLEQE,  Ct4  South  Miehigan  Soulevard.  CHICAOO 


Learo  a  Paying  Profession 

that  assoret  you  s  irood  income  sad  position  for  life. 

For  twenty  years  we  havr  successiully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PtMta-Easravlaa  aad  Thrcc-Caiar  Wtrk 

Our  rradiiiitna  rnrn  $20  to  $50  a  week.  t\>  amlat 
thrm  to  MPfiirr  tlinir  pualllon*.  l^rn  how  you  cau  he- 
come  successful.  Terms  easy— liviof  inespensiTe.  Write  for 

cat.ilogue— NOW’ ! 

ll.M%OlN  i'MAeVXiE  OF  PHOTOGR.4PHY 
04C  ^Vabash  Avenue.  FfOncham,  Illlnola 


AMERICAN 

CONSERVATORY 

/MUSIC 


Clilca£o*8  ForcHost  School  of  Mitfo 


YOUR  BOY 


Music  and  Drawing 


— Special  One* Year  Course 

Thoroushly  equlppliuc  younr  mm  and  women  to  teaeh  these 
aub)eeta  In  the  Ftibllc  ScbooU.  The  demand  for  th*M  taaeher. 
croatly  oacoodi  the  .apply.  It  I.  a  held  that  oOrrs  greater 
opportunitlea  an>'.  much  larger  uUarlea  than  the  usual  buslne» 
opraing.  We  have  hem  graduating  teachers  and  placing  them  In 
well-paying  position.,  tor  2.'i  years.  Strong  faculty.  Catalogue. 
Th.  dMretary,  Theaaa  Heraal  Tralalag  $ehool. 

Ml*  Oraad  hMUlcv.rd.  Detroit,  Mich. 


— He’s  your  most  important  problem.  Howto  make 
a  man  of  him.>— jidwr  UnJ  of  a  man— that’s  the  big 
question.  And  the  answer  is,  send  him  to 

Morgan  Park  Academy 

This  famous  school  for  boys  will  develop  his  char¬ 
acter  and  bring  out  the  best  in  him,  through  right 
living,  right  thinking,  clean,  healthful  environment, 
military’  training,  athletics,  and  a  complete  course  of 
Study.  Write  us  today  for  our  illustrated  catalog  and 
an  interesting  booklet  “Results  with  boys.’’  Address 
Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Box  12,  Morgan  Park,  Illinois. 


A  preparatory  school  not  excelled  by  any  similar  institu¬ 
tion  anywhere.  Prepares  boys  for  college  or  business. 
Work  accepted  by  Colleges  and  Universities.  Rated 
“Class  A"  by  War  Department. 

Location  noted  for  healthfulness  and  beauty;  secluded — 
yet  very  accessible.  Specially  constructed  and  equipped 
Gymna-sium.  Enameled  brick  Swimming  Pool  tiO  x  20. 
Inside  Drill  Floor  .''■Ox  200.  Recreation  room,  study  halls, 
etc.  Supervised  athletics  and  manly  sports,  strong  teams. 
30th  year  bepns  Sept.  10th.  Room  a.ssignments  now 
being  made.  Capacity  of  200  is  taxed  annually;  early 
correspondence  advisaole.  Tuition  ^VX).  Address 

COL  A.  M.  JACKSON,  A.  M.,  Sapcriatcadcat,  Bex  33 


Alton,  nilnots 


Normal  School  V  Y  '  ^ 
of  Phy  sical  ^  4  I  ^ 
Education 


Western  Militarv  Aeaclein 


EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


_ Jllinoifi,  Continued— Miscellaneous 

Frances  Shimer  School  I  f 


Aii4  JnalM'  Calleie  lor  Clrlt  and  Yoonf  Womca 
ol  the  llnlvertlly  el  Chicage. 

A  Hiinie  School  for  Olrl*  and  Youne  Women.  2  years'  College  work 
with  diploma.  Advanced  standing  at  colleges  and  unlveretlles 
Separatory  and  (ieneral  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Home  Economics 
with  diploma.  Expression  Courses.  Rate  tIOO.  Certinrate  privileges. 
Uolf.  tennis.  Oym.  .15  acres.  H2nd  year  opens  Sept  9th.  8  beautiful, 
modem  brick  buildings.  127  miles  from  Chicago.  Pupils  from  168tates. 

Chicago  Oacs.  Fins  Arts  Bldg.,  410  B.  Mlchlgai  Avs.,  Aagast. 
in.  WILIIAII  MCKII,  Dtaw, _ MX  609,  Hr.  ftWBOU,  lU. 

Cairton  School  g"u 

rWinnetkat.  IIL  Chicatco’a  Oldest  Suburb^ 

Select  boarding  and  day  school  situated  In  a  beautiful  20 
acre  park.  College  preparatory,  (Ieneral  and  Finishing 
Courses.  Music.  Art,  Elocution.  Domestic  Science,  House¬ 
hold  Sanitation,  and  Physical  Training.  Certiorate  admits 
to  Smith.  Vaasar  and  Wellesiry.  Special  preparation  for 
Bryn  Mawr.  Social  life  of  the  home  reOned  and  attractive. 

,  .  Catalogue  on  application, 

k  Frsmeis  Kins  Coolce,  Principal,  Box 


NORTHWESTERN 

#  Military  and  Naval  Academy 

Lake  Osnsva.Wls.,  aad  Highland  Farh,  Illinois 
A  select  school  with  a  high  standard  of  Aca¬ 
demic  work,  supplemented  by  the  phys¬ 
ical,  inoral  and  social  benefits  of  a  Military 
and  Naval  life.  Limited  enrollment:  ref¬ 
erences  required.  For  catalogue  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  thoughtful  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  parents,  address 
Ool.  R.  P.  DATIDSON,  Sapt. .  Lake  OsnsTa.Wis. 


ILLINOIS  A  standard  College 

A  hI’Q  College  and  Preparatory 

W  a  O  Courses.  Exceptional  advantages 

f  in  Music,  Domestic  Science,  Art, 

I  I  II  ,  I  .  |*.f  a  I*  and  Expression.  Expensesreason- 
able.  Surroundings  healthful. 
Home  life  ideal.  Location  central  in  Middle  West.  Conven¬ 
ient  to  every  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Students  from 
more  than  26  States.  Catalogue  free.  Address 

Woman’a  CoUega,  Boa  B,  Jacksonville,  III. 


(Htfirago  (tribune 

Bureau  of  School  Information 


Tribono  Bid, 


Sixty-fifth  Year 

ROCKFORD  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN 

ROCKFORD,  ILUNOIS 

A  Standardized  college  accredited  by  the  North 
Central  Association.  Gives  degrees  of  B.  A.  and 
B.  S.  Vocational  work  in  Home  Economics  and 
Secretarial  work. 


Number  of  Faculty 
Number  of  Studerrti 
Endowment  Fund 
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200-250 

$200,000.00 


JULIA  H.  GULLIVER, Ph.  D. ,  LL.  D. ,  Pres. 


Lake  Forest  Academy  Xs 

No  longer  necessary  to  go  East  for  best  preparatory 
education.  We  prepare  boys  for  Yale.  Harvard.  Princeton, 
etc.  Studies  adapted  to  requirements  of  the  particular  col 
lege.  .-X I  so  certificate  privileges. 

Graduates  admitted  without  examination  to  all  institutions 
accepting  ctls.  Separate  school  for  younger  boys. 

Slndern  Buildings.  Gymnasium.  Swimming  Pool.  Sane 
athletics.  Non  military.  Address  John  Wayne  Richards, 
Headmaster,  Box  114.  Lake  Forest,  lUinots 

M^TICELLO  SEMINARY 

77th  year  opens  Sept. 
17th.  K  home  school . 
for  young  women  and 
girls.  Preparatory 
and  Junior  College 
Courses.  Domestic 
Science,  Music.  .Xrt.  Certificate  privileges.  Well-equipped 
laboratories.  Gymnasium.  Tennis  courts,  archery  range, 
basketball  and  hockey  fields.  Limited  enrollment.  Send  for 
catalog.  Miss  Martina  C.  Erickson,  Principal.  Godfruy,  OL 


DON’T  STUTTER 

AND  STAMMER.  It's  a  habit.  not  a  disease.  We  correct  it 
by  practical,  scientific  methods.  No  drawling,  sing  song  or 
be.iting  time.  Endorsed  by  public  schools  and  highest  authori¬ 
ties.  Don't  let  this  distressing  habit  gruwonyou.  \Vc  teach  you 
to  talk  Huently  and  naturally,  and  the  correction  is  permanent. 
To  convince  you  our  methods  are  correct,  we  give  a  FREE 
TRIAL  WEEK.  SEPARATE  SUMMER  CLASSES  lor 
children.  Write  today  for  our  Catalog. 

Tkc  Reed  Sekool,  407  Hibbard  Av«mi«,  Detroit,  Micb. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

w w  aw  mm  M  in  addition  to  resident 
U  1 1  RA  I*  work,  offers  aUoinetruc- 
“  R  “  tion  by  correspondence. 

For  detsll«l  lo- 
^  I  ^  I  §  formation  address 

U.  •(  C(Di*.  S  )akage.ia. 


FarR$2S 
to  $100 
a  Week 

We  will  teach  you  by  correspond¬ 
ence  the  most  fascinating  and  profit¬ 
able  profession  in  the  world.  Send  for 
our  beautiful  prospectus.  It's  FREE. 
PACE-DATK  SCHOOL  D(*l  73o  Pan  Mt.  Ckcaoa 


SSTAMMER 

1,  *  I  Write  at  once  for  my  book  which  tells 
•  I  how  I  quickly  and  permanently  corrected 

I  myself  after  stammering  nearly  20  years. 

*'  ■  -I  Book  and  advice  oent  FREE. 

BENJ.  N.  BOGUE,  Speech  Speclallat 

1123  N.  IllinoU  St. _  Indianapoli*,  In^ 

t.!;.  STAMMER 

AtteiKl  no  Btainmerliic  school  Hit  yoa  beor  from  me.  Ijircest 
tKAniinerinf  school  in  the  world,  employing  the  advanced 
natural  method.  My  method  has  succe^ully  treated  me 
and  thousands  of  others  during  the  nine  years.  No 
sing-songing  or  tinie-lwating.  H  let  run.  stammering  will  wreck  your  life’s 
happiness  and  handicap  your  endeavors.  Beautiful  112  iwtge  book  and 
Special  Rate  sent  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY.  Lm  Web  ttlM  fnt. 

NwS-Waini  SdMsI  (m  Staaeemv  Isc..  2312  Gnri  Areac.  MilwaAcc.  Wis. 
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if  the  floor  and  woodwork 
are  V£u*nishedl  with  Valspar 


It’s  real  economy  to  have  var¬ 
nish  on  the  batmx)om  floor  and 
walls — and  it’s  practicable  — 
when  Valspar  is  the  Varnish 
used. 

Water  cannot  harm  Valspar — 
it’s  the  only  varnish  water  can’t 
turn  white. 

The  Valsparred  bathroom, 
kitchen  and  hall  floor,  the  wood¬ 
work  all  over  the  house,  are 
always  shining— kept  immacu¬ 


late  with  soap  and  water,  as  no 
other  varnish  can  be  kept. 

No  leaky  radiator,  or  inbeat  of 
rain  through  an  open  window, 
or  carelessly  upset  kettle  can 
injure  Valspar. 

Use  Valspar  the  next  time  you 
have  any  revamishing  done. 
Your  dealer  will  refund  the 
price  of  Valspar  if  you  are  dis- 
satisfled — ask  him.  There’s  no 
string  to  this  guarantee. 


VALENTINE’S 


SPAR 


The  Varniab  That  Won’t  Turn  White 

A  4-oz,  can  will,  be  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cent*  in  stamps  to  cover  mailing  and 
package.  Name  of  your  nearest  dealer  on  request. 

VALENTIXK  &  COMPANY  452  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Largttt  JIanu/arturgrt  of  High-gradg  Varnuhgg  in  ths  It'orlJ 


■VA'-^NTiSES- 


NEW  TOR K  CHK  AOO  BOSTON  Established  1S32  Toronto  FARIS 

W.  P.  PULLER  &  CO.,  San  FrancUco,  Agents  for  Pacific  Slope 


The  advertiiements  in  Everybody's  Magasine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


Sdi/Ofi  ^Ote.: —  IVe  hate  to  write  this  note.  But  there  are  those  in  the  office 
who  feel  that -  Well,  anyhow^  LISTEN! 

Do  you  remember  our  broadside,  some  months  ago,  against  indecent  fiction?  “Taint¬ 
ed  Fiction”  we  dubbed  it.  Now  you  know  nothing  is  so  effiective  as  ridicule.  So  we 
thought  *  *  *  *  Well,  you  “get”  us,  all  right! 
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I. 

ALLEGRETTO 

MONG  the  several  million  (guar¬ 
anteed)  readers  of  the  period¬ 
icals  known  collectively  in 
publishing  circles  as  the  “Arm¬ 
strong  Quartette,”  Uiere  was  none  more 
constant  than  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Armstrong 
herself.  Advance  copies  were  invariably 
sent  her  from  her  husband’s  office,  and  she 
allowed  nothing  to  interfere  with  her  perusal 
of  them.  Considering  all  they  did  for  her,  it 
seemed  the  least  that  she  could  do  for  them. 
But  that  was  not  the  only  reason  why  she 
read  them.  As  the  wife  of  their  publisher, 
she  felt  that  she  had  a  kind  of  literarj’  and 


artistic  standing  to  maintain.  She  could 
talk  to  you  about  the  Armstrong  publica¬ 
tions,  and  when  she  did  so  you  saw  at  once 
that  she  believed  in  them  devoutly. 

Of  the  four,  she  cared  least  for  the  House¬ 
hold  Helper  Magazine;  but  that  was  as  it 
should  be.  Her  husband  had  said  so  him¬ 
self.  The  Household  Helper  was  not  meant 
for  the  kind  of  women  who  have  lady’s- 
maids  and  limousines,  but  for  the  other 
kind:  those  who  like  to  read  about  such 
things — along  with  articles  on  wholesome 
subjects  such  as  home  hygiene,  the  domestic 
life  of  the  Russian  royal  family,  and  eco¬ 
nomical  substitutes  for  butter  and  eggs. 

Of  course  the  Household  Helper  made  a 
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lot  of  money,  but — as  Mrs.  Armstrong  had 
once  remarked  to  a  maid  discovered  in  dis¬ 
honesty — money  isn’t  everj’thing.  For 
instance,  there  is  Literature  and  Art. 

That  Literature  and  Art  can  be  made 
to  pay,  was  demonstrated  by  Armstrong's 
Magazine.  Armstrong's  was  the  unques¬ 
tioned  leader  of  the  “Quartette” — the  sen¬ 
sational  Tenor  of  the  organization,  so  to 
speak.  Each  month,  when  it  appeared  upon 
the  news-stands,  it  came  right  down  to  the 
front  with  the  confidence  of  a  Caruso,  took 
High  C,  and  held  it  while  the  other  maga¬ 
zines  lined  up  humbly  behind  and  hummed 
a  low  accompaniment. 

.And  well  they  might!  Armstrong's  was 
the  Greatest  Magazine  in  the  World. 
The  fact  was  printed  with  conspicuous 
frankness  on  the  cover  of  each  issue,  and  if 
more  proof  was  required  one  had  but  to 
glance  at  the  summar>'  of  contents — also  on 
the  cover. 

Consider,  for  example,  a  certain  Decem¬ 
ber  number,  a  copy  of  which  was  carried  to 
the  .Armstrong  residence  early  in  Novem¬ 
ber  in  one  of  the  immaculate  doeskin 
gloves  of  Mr.  Braithwaite  Ball,  of  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Staff. 

Mr.  Ball  might  have  left  the  magazine 
with  the  butler  to  l>e  given  to  Mrs.  Arm¬ 
strong,  but  he  admired  her  intensely  and 
had  spent  two  years  in  attaining  a  slightly 
{personal  relation  to  her.  Also,  it  was  alx)ut 
tea-time.  So  he  sent  up  his  card. 

Mrs.  .Armstrong  caused  him  to  be  shown 
up  to  her  sitting-room.  He  entered,  looking 
like  the  best  man  at  a  fashionable  afternoon 
wedding,  and  bowed  low  over  the  hand 
which  she  extended.  .As  he  did  so,  it  occur¬ 
red  to  her  that  he  was  an  agreeable  and 
attractive-looking  young  man.  His  light 
hair  grew  well,  and  always  looked  as  if  it 
had  just  been  cut.  His  scarfs,  shirts,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  and  hose  invariably  attained  a 
happy  harmony  of  color.  Nor  was  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  his  appearance  mitigated  in  the 
least  by  the  round,  tortoise-rimmed  glasses 
which  he  wore,  attached  to  a  broad  black 
ribbon.  The  glasses  were  becoming  to  Mr. 
Braithwaite  Bail.  They  added  a  look  of 
owlish  erudition  which  in  an  editor  seemed 
most  desirable. 

With  a  graceful  gesture  he  held  up  the 
magazine  for  her  inspection. 

“Ah!”  she  said,  regarding  the  cover. 
“You’d  know  her  for  a  Studley  Girl  as  far 
as  you  could  see  her,  wouldn’t  you?” 


Mr.  Ball  beamed  at  the  picture,  then  at 
her,  “Yes,”  he  said.  “.And  of  course  a 
Studley  Girl  on  a  magazine  cover  means 
just  one  thing — Armstrong's." 

She  nodded.  “Let’s  see:  we  pay  Stud¬ 
ley - ?” 

“Fifty  thousand  a  year  for  five  years  to 
work  exclusively  for  us.”  He  mentioned  the 
figures  with  exactly  the  proper  blending  of 
magnificence  and  nonchalance. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  held  out  her  hand  for  the 
magazine.  He  bowed  slightly  as  he  pre¬ 
sented  it.  His  air  of  deference  pleased  her. 

“Would  you  like  tea?”  she  inNited. 

“I  should  be  charmed.” 

“Please  ring — three  times.  The  button 
is  there  by  the  door.” 

Mr.  Ball  rang.  Then  he  took  a  chair  at 
her  side,  and  together  they  admired  the 
magazine. 

Pictorially  there  was  little  to  conceal  the 
proud  bosom  of  the  Studley  Girl,  but  the 
requirements  of  publicity  had  in  this  in¬ 
stance  also  served  the  needs  of  modesty. 
She  was  cut  off  at  the  bust  by  a  wall  of 
type:  i 

TWENTY  GIGANTIC 
FEATURES  THIS  MONTH! 

Beginning  in  this  number 

CYPRIAN  LETCHWOOD’S 

greatest  serial 

“L  O  R  E  T  T  E  ” 

A  Smathing  Story  of  Illicit  LmvcI 

“Oh!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  .Armstrong.  “So 
our  new  Letch wotxi  novel  begins  in  this 
number!  T^orette’ — I  like  that  title. 

Letchwtxxl  always  does  get  wonderful  titles, 
doesn’t  he,  Mr.  Ball?” 

“Ripping!  But  then  he  would.  Of  course 
he’s  the  greatest  artist,  in  a  literary  sense, 
we  have  to-day.  Do  you  know  what  he 
makes,  Mrs.  Armstrong?” 

“I  suppose  he  does  very  well?” 

“Rah-/Acr!  You  can  judge  for  yourself. 
This  is  the  third  novel  he  has  done  in  four¬ 
teen  months.  W’e  pay  him  thirty  thousand 
for  the  serial  rights,  and  his  publishers  give 
him  thirty  thousand  more  as  advance 
royalty  on  the  book.  Oh,  he  must  make 
over  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  *a  year 
at  the  very’  least.” 

“W’ell,”  she  said,  “he  deseVves  it!” 


“it  must  be  fas¬ 
cinating  TO  EDIT 
A  magazine!” said 

MRS.  ARMSTRONG. 

“especially 

WHEN  YOU  ARB 
TEACHING  PEOPLE 
NOT  TO  BE  PRUDES, 
BUT  TO  LOOK 
SQUARELY  AT 


“Of  coMfie  he  does,”  Mr.  Ball  agreed,  as  a  “And  you  see  we  Aare  him.  The  other  maga- 
maid  appeared,  wheeling  a  little  wagon  on  zines  can’t  afford  him.” 
which  reposed  a  heavy  silver  tea-service.  Mrs.  Armstrong  put  the  periodical  on 
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the  lower  shelf  of  the  tea-wagon.  It  lay 
face  downward.  Mr.  Ball  took  it  up  and 
showed  her  the  back  cover. 

“That,”  he  said,  “is  the  reason  we 
can  pay  Letchwood  his  price.  Do  you 
know  what  that  concern  gives  us  for  that 
cover?  ...  A  hundred  and  eight  thousand  a 
year!  .\nd  look  at  the  volume  of  advertis¬ 
ing  we  carrj’.”  He  divided  the  advertising 
section  from  the  reading-matter.  “See? 
More  than  half!” 

“Have  you  read  ‘Lorette’  in  proof?”  she 
asked. 

He  smiled.  “I’v'e  read  the  first  three 
instalments.  That’s  all  there  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  so  far.  He’s  just  two  jumps  ahead 
of  the  presses.  But  of  course  Shrimpton 
knows  the  stor>'.  And  with  Letchwood  one 
can’t  go  wTong.  From  what  I’ve  read  I 
should  say  it  was  his  best — quite.  He’s 
getting  more  and  more  the  Gallic  touch — 
always  coupled,  of  course,  with  Anglo-Saxon 
restraint.  And  occasionally,  if  he  dots  run 
over  the  edge  a  bit,  Shrimpton  knows 
where  to  stop  him.  An  ordinaiy  man 
couldn’t  handle  him,  but  you  see  Shrimpton 
is  certainly  the  greatest  editor — outside 
Mr.  .\rmstrong,  of  course — the  countrx’  has 
ever  seen.  Your  husband  is  not  paying 
Shrimpton  sixty  thousand  a  year  for 
nothing!” 

“Of  course  not.  But  will  Letchwood 
actually  let  him  change  his  stories?” 

“.\lvso-lutely!”  said  Mr.  Ball.  “.\  case 
in  point — do  you  remember  the  big  love 
scene  in  ‘Molecules’?  We  ran  it  last  June.” 

Mrs.  Armstrong  reflected.  “You  mean 
the  scene  w’here  Van  Kleek  finds  Caro 
asleep  l>eside  the  lake?” 

“Yes.  Well,  in  his  original  writing  of 
that,  Letchwood  really  overdid  it  a  bit,  but 
Shrimpton  got  at  him,  and - ” 

“Ov'erdid  it?  How  do  you  mean?” 

\  slight  pinkness  mounted  from  the 
cheeks  to  the  temples  of  Mr.  Braithwaite 
Ball.  He  looked  down  at  his  tea  and  stirred 
it  for  a  moment.  Then,  meeting  her  eyes 
with  a  quizzical  smile,  he  replied: 

“Frankly,  Mrs.  Armstrong,  Letchwood 
wanted  her  to  be  lying  there  on  the  bank 
quite — quite  unclothed.” 

“Well,  but  she  was!"  put  in  the  lady. 

“Oh,  yes,  of  course,”  said  Mr.  Ball. 
“Unclothed.  But  don’t  you  remember  the 
leaves?  She  w'as  partly  covered  by  them, 
so  that  only  the  arm  under  her  head,  and 
one — ah  —  limb,  showed.  Shrimpton  felt 


that  without  the  leaves  the  situation  might 
jar  some  of  our  subscribers.” 

She  nodded  over  her  tea-cup.  “School¬ 
girls,  possibly,”  she  assented. 

“Oh,  no!”  said  Ball.  “The  schoolgirls 
don’t  object  to  anything  at  all  nowadays. 
They’re  among  the  broadest-minded  read¬ 
ers  that  we  have.  It’s  their  parents  and 
grandparents  who  complain  when  we  are — 
ah — frank.  .  .  .  Shrimpton  had  to  put  his 
foot  down  that  time.  Letchwood  was  a 
little  bit  annoyed  at  first.  He  thought  we 
were  quarreling  with  the  naturalistic  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  stor\-;  that  is,  that  we  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  a  girl  like  Caro  would  go  swimming  in 
that  way,  and  then  come  out  and  sleep  on 
the  bank  without  pausing  to  dress  herself. 
But  when  he  saw  that  that  wasn’t  it — that 
we  were  only  concerned  about  Us  con¬ 
venances — he  took  it  all  right.  He  just 
switched  the  scene  to  autumn  and  let  the 
leaves  fall  on  her  while  she  was  asleep.  •  It 
didn’t  take  ten  minutes  to  do  it,  and  it 
helped  us  out,  without  injuring  in  the  least 
the  artistic  value  of  the  stor>' — for  of 
course  she  uas  undressed  just  the  same, 
leaves  or  no  leaves.” 

“It  must  be  fascinating  to  edit  a  maga¬ 
zine!”  said  Mrs.  .\rmstrong,  setting  down 
her  cup.  “Especially  when  you  are  really 
educating  people — teaching  them  not  to  hie 
prudes,  but  to  look  squarely  at  life.” 

“Yes,”  answere<l  Ball.  “But  they  aren’t 
quite  ready  to  look  at  life  that  way  yet. 
They  still  want — ah — leaves,  so  to  speak.” 

“But  don’t  you  think  that  it  is  all  in  the 
way  such  things  are  handled?  .  .  .  An¬ 
other  cup?” 

“No,  thank  you.  .  .  ,  Yes,  of  course  that’s 
it.  That’s  where  Letchwood  is  supreme. 
Just  take  that  situation  as  Balzac,  or  Hugo, 
or  De  Maupa.ssant  would  have  handled  it. 
They’d  have  made  it  gross.  But  Letchwood 
gets  the  French  charm  into  it  without  the — 
the —  What  I  mean  is  that  one  knew  that 
girl  Caro  to  be  pure  and  sweet.  Somehow 
she  wasn’t  conscious  of  her — her  lack  of 
clothing.  She  was  above  such  thoughts. 
.\nd  when  he  made  love  to  her,  there,  in  the 
woods,  and  under  those  circumstance,  he 
was  so  careful  not  to  touch  her — there  was 
something  verv'  idyllic  about  it  all.” 

Mrs.  Armstrong  agreed  enthusiastically. 
“That’s  exactly  it!”  she  said.  “I’ve  been 
thinking  about  that  kind  of  thing  a  good 
deal — in  connection  with  the  magazines,  of 
course — and  I’ve  come  to  the  conclusion 
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that  the  reason  Letchwood  can  make  his 
characters  do  these  things  is  that  he  draws 
them  in  such  a  way  that  you  don’t  feel  them 
to  be  real  flesh  and  blood.  Take  Caro:  she 
was  so  slim  and  chaste,  with  her  white  skin 
and  golden  hair,  that  you — well,  you  know 
what  I  mean.  And  Van  Kleek  too.  He  was 
such  a  gentleman  at  all  times  that  when 
he  found  her  there  you  felt  perfectly  certain 
that  he  would — that  he  would  do  the  right 
thing.” 

“Precisely.” 

She  took  up  the  magazine  again.  Ball 
glanced  around  the  room. 

“But  what  does  this  mean?”  asked  Mrs. 
Armstrong,  pointing  to  a  line  on  the  cover. 
“A  smashing  story  of  illicit  love?” 

“Just  that,”  said  Ball.  Again  he  colored 
slightly.  “Lorette  is  a  married  woman. 
She  has  the  same  purity  as  Caro,  in  a  way, 
but — well,  naturally,  as  Letchwood  grows 
older  his  themes  become  more  mature. 
Lorette  really  does  almost — almost ” 

“I  see,”  said  Mrs.  Armstrong  quickly. 

“ — But  not  quite,  of  course,”  put  in  Ball 
hurriedly.  “So  far,  none  of  Letchwood’s 
heroines  have — quite.  But  mark  my  words, 
Mrs.  Armstrong,  sooner  or  later  one  of  them 
•mil.  I’m  certain  of  it.  It’s  his  trend.” 

“And  when  she  does,”  said  the  lady  con¬ 
fidently,  “she  will  do  it  as  all  those  wonder¬ 
ful  women  of  his 
do  everything: 
in  a  way  that 
will  be  entirely 
free  from — from 
—  What  I  mean 
is  that  it  won’t 
seem  real  at 
all.” 

The  maid  en¬ 
tered  and  wheel¬ 
ed  out  the  little 
tea- wagon. 

Mr.  Ball 
arose.  “This 
has  been  de¬ 
lightful!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “You’ll 
pardon  my 
speaking  of  it, 
but  this  room — 
it  is  such  a  per¬ 
fect  setting  for 
you.  Louis 
Quinze,  with 
just  a  touch  of 


the  Italian  Renaissance  here  and  there  to 
relieve  it.  And  old  rose.  You  are  quite 
Madame  la  Marquise.” 

“I’m  so  glad  you  like  it,”  she  said  gen¬ 
uinely. 

“And  your  bibelots,”  he  said.  “Not  too 
few — not  too  many.  It  is  all  jierfect.  And 
if  I  may  say  so,  it  is  all — you.” 

He  spoke  with  a  deference,  a  sort  of  Old 
World  formality,  which  made  his  compli¬ 
ments  seem  just  impersonal  enough. 

“You  have  a  feeling  for  such  things,” 
she  said.  “I  know  it.  I  w’onder,  Mr. 
Ball,  if  you  would  be  interested  in  think¬ 
ing  of  a  color-scheme  for  my  new  limou¬ 
sine?” 

“Oh,  I  should  be  delighted!  And  I  know 
just  the  thing.  Let  me  see — ”  He  stepped 
back,  and  with  his  head  to  one  side  and  his 
eyes  half-closed  regarded  her  for  a  moment, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  portrait-painter.  “It 
should  be  a  setting  for  you,  just  as  this  room 
is.  There’s  a  shade  of  dark  brown — very, 
very  dark — dark  as  your  hair — which  could 
be  made  to  go  with  a  deep  blue,  e.xactly 
repeating  the  note  of  your  eyes.  .\nd  in¬ 
side  there  would  be  brocade  upholster>',  re¬ 
peating  again  the  blue  and  brown,  in  a  fine 
pattern.  That  would  make  the  w’hole  har¬ 
monious,  you  see.” 

“Oh,  it  sounds  charming!”  she  cried,  in 
frank  delight. 

“I’ll  have  the  colors  mLxed,”  said  Mr. 
Ball,  “so  that  you  may  see  precisely  what 
I  have  in  mind.”  He  emphasized  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  the  thing  he  had  in  mind  with  a 
nice  gesture  of  the  hand.  “I’ll  run  in  and 
show  you  samples  in  a  day  or  tw’o.” 

“You’re  ver>’  kind,”  she  acquiesced. 
“You  must  come  often  and  have  tea  with 
me.  So  few  men  seem  to  care  for  it.” 

“I  adore  tea!”  said  Mr.  Ball.  “.\nd  with 
you — ah,  thank  you  so  much!  You  use  a 
mixture  of  Ceylon  and  Pekoe.  Delicious. 
But  I  must  be  scampering  along.” 

She  gave  him  her  hand.  Again  he  bowed 
over  it. 

“.4u  revoir,  madamel” 

She  noticed  that  he  managed,  without 
the  least  awkwardness,  to  back  all  the  way 
to  the  door.  Then  with  a  charming  smile 
he  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  took  up  the  magazine, 
adjusted  herself  on  the  cushions  of  her  sofa, 
so  that  the  soft  light  of  the  reading-lamp 
fell  across  her  shoulder,  and  turned  to  the 
first  p>age  of  “Lorette”: 
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Young  Bobbie  Desbarets  turned  over. 
He  had  heard  Meadows  raising  the  shades 
and  drawing  back  the  hea\y  inner  window- 
curtains,  but  had  not  opened  his  eyes.  They 
dreaded  the  sharp  morning  light,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  its  brilliance,  but  because  it  her¬ 
alded  another  day.  But  day  had  come 
again.  There  was  no  helping  it.  The 
thought  added  to  the  sense  of  pwwerless- 
ness,  which  was  new  to  him,  and  which 
filled  him  like  a  great  ache.  He  was  power¬ 
less  against  the  day,  and  against  other  days 
to  come,  as  against  the  cruel  Fate  which 
had  decreed  that  Lorette  Coventry  was  the 
wife  of  another  man. 

“Your  bath  is  ready,  sir.”  Meadows,  his 
impeccable  man  ser\-ant,  was  standing  at¬ 
tentively  beside  the  massive  four-post  bed. 
Three  generations  of  men  servants  had 
stood  beside  that  bed  and  awakened  three 
generations  of  Desbarets  with  those  self¬ 
same  words:  “Your  bath  is  ready,  sir.” 

Bobbie  thrust  his  two  feet  out.  “My 
slippers!”  he  commanded. 

Deftly,  the  perfectly  trained  serv'ant 
slipp>ed  them  on. 

Bobbie  opened  his  eyes.  “Well,  here 
goes!” 

As  though  struck  by  a  hurricane,  the  bed¬ 
clothes  went  flying  to  the  floor,  and  with  a 
spring  the  blond  young  giant,  in  lavender 
silk  pajamas,  leaped  to  his  feet. 

As  he  moved  across  the  huge  chamber, 
toward  the  bathroom  door,  his  fingers 
worked  eagerly  at  the  buttons  of  his  pajama 
coat.  The  cold  water!  Ah,  how  he  loved 
the  feel  of  it!  A  moment  later  a  sound  of 
splashing  told  the  valet  that  his  young 
master  was  in  the  massive  porcelain  tub. 

A  t\pical  Letchwood  opening!  The 
man  serv'ant — the  great  bedroom — the  mas¬ 
sive  bed  and  bath-tub — the  three  genera¬ 
tions — the  cold  bath!  How  perfectly  Letch¬ 
wood  “keyed”  his  story  in  his  opening 
paragraphs.  One  sensed  immediately  the 
elegance  and  cleanliness  of  all  that  was  to 
follow.  .\nd  Lorette:  she  was  married  and 
he  was  unhappy  about  her. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  laid  the  magazine  down, 
op)en,  in  her  lap,  clasp>ed  her  hands  behind 
her  head,  and  gazed  into  space.  She  had 
suddenly  become  conscious  of  a  v’ery  \ivid 
mental  picture  of  young  Bobbie  Desbarets. 
...  He  looked  like  Mr.  Ball!  True,  Mr. 
Ball  was  not  a  giant,  but  he  was  blond,  and 
something  told  her  that  he  did  wear  laven¬ 


der  silk  pajamas.  A  flush  came  to  her 
cheeks;  a  smile  to  her  lips. 

“He’s  a  darling!”  she  whisp)ered  to  her¬ 
self.  “A  perfect  darling!” 

Her  husband  came  home  presently,  and 
found  her  sitting  there.  He  brushed  her 
cheek  with  his  mustache.  “Oh,”  he  said, 
seeing  the  magazine  in  her  lap.  “You  have 
the  December  number?” 

“Yes;  I’m  just  beginning  Letchwood’s 
new  stoiy.” 

“Like  it?” 

“It  starts  well.” 

“Plenty  of  pjep?”  he  inquired. 

“I  wish  you  wouldn’t  say  p>ep!”  she  de¬ 
clared  irritably.  “It  sounds  vailgar.” 

“All  right,”  he  said  good-naturedly  as 
he  moved  toward  the  door.  “Maybe  it  is.” 

Without  replying  she  took  up  the  maga¬ 
zine  and  resumed  her  reading. 

With  his  hand  on  the  knob,  Armstrong 
turned. 

“Are  we  going  out  to-night?”  he  asked. 

She  nodded,  without  looking  up.  “To 
the  opjera.” 

Armstrong’s  sigh  was  something  between 
an  Oh  and  an  Uh.  He  opjened  the  door  and 
passed  from  the  room. 

“Jim!” 

He  turned  back.  “Well?” 

“What  are  bibelots?"  she  asked,  as  his 
large  head  reapf>eared  in  the  op)ening. 

^'Bibelots?"  he  rejieated.  “You  can 
search  me." 

II. 

DA  CAPO  CRESCENDO 

Never  before  or  since  has  the  histor>’  of 
authorship)  and  publishing  recorded  a  sen¬ 
sation  so  profound  as  that  created  by  the 
op)ening  numbers  of  “Lorette.”  Every- 
w’hefe  it  was  conceded  that  this  time  Letch¬ 
wood  had  outstripp)ed  himself. 

Consider  this  p>assage: 

.\fter  Bobbie  Desbarets  had  bathed,  he 
was  put  into  his  riding-clothes  by  Meadows. 
Then  a  furious  half-hour  on  a  mettled  horse. 
And  then,  of  course,  another  bath — an  ice- 
cold  shower,  which,  though  it  caused  his 
skin  to  tingle,  did  not  relieve  the  awful 
hea\’iness  which  lay  up)on  his  heart.  He 
breakfasted  in  his  sitting-room,  wearing  a 
dressing-gown  of  lavender  brocade.  He 
could  not  bear  to  go  dowm-stairs  and  face 
the  inquiring  gaze  of  his  dear  old  Mater. 
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Over  his  egg  he  tried  to  read  the  morning 
paper,  but  the  words  ran  together.  .  .  . 
Lorette!  .  .  .  Lorette!  Her  name  sang  in 
his  ears  like  some  terrible,  sweet  song!  O 
God!  The  pity  of  it  all!  .  .  .  For  he  knew 
that  he  must  never  s^  Lorette  again. 

He  recalled  his  first  sight  of  her.  It  was 
at  a  formal  dinner,  there  in  Newport,  only 
a  week  before.  Only  a  week,  yet  it  seemed 
a  year!  Owing  to  some  oversight  they  had 
not  been  introduced,  but  he  had  noticed 
the  strange  start  she  gave  as  he  came  into 
the  room,  and  he,  too,  had  been  filled 
with  inexplicable  emotion  as  their  eyes  met. 

She  sat  across  the  table  from 
him.  On  his  right  the  Duchess 
of  Everleigh  was  placed;  on  his 
left  the  beautiful  Comtesse  de 
Rougemont.  It  was  with  the  great¬ 
est  difiiculty  that  he  managed  to 
talk  with  them  or  look  at  them,  so 
conscious  was  he  of  the  radiant  being 
across  the  board.  And  when  now 
and  then  their  eyes  would  meet 
above  the  snowy  naper>',  the  costly 
flowers,  the  priceless  plate  and  crj’s- 
tal  under  the  weight  of  which  the  table 
groaned,  a  jjeculiar  smile  of  sympathy  and 
understanding  would  pass  between  them. 
That  was  all — yet  it  seemed  to  Desbarets 
that  he  had  known  this  beautiful  'woman 
always! 

Strange,  too!  For  they  had  not  even 
spoken  together,  and  he  did  not  know  her 
name.  He  had  only  overheard  his  hostess 
calling  her  “Lorette.”  Lorette!  It  seemed 
to  him  that  he  had  never  heard  a  name  so 
beautiful;  a  name  so  like — her. 

After  dinner  he  was  mad  to  go  to  her,  but 
he  was  held  in  conversation  by  David  Cov¬ 
entry.  Almost  any  man  in  America  would 
have  been  glad  to  listen  to  the  great  David 
Coventry'.  Not  so  young  Bobbie  Des¬ 
barets!  Yet,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  Coventry, 
the  man  of  pow’er,  who  held  American 
finance  in  his  pudgy  hand,  even  as  he  held 
his  great  cigar,  selected  Desbarets  to  talk  to. 
He  told  a  story  of  how  he  had  squeezed  a 
great  corporation  until  it  yield^  to  his 
indomitable  will,  and  as  he  told  it  young 
Desbarets  loath^  him  the  more.  What  a 
brute  the  man  was!  Yes,  and  ruthless  as  he 
was  in  business,  he  would  be  no  less  ruthless 
with  a  woman! 

At  last  he  managed  to  escape  to  the 
drawing-room,  but  only  to  fall  into  the 
clutches  of  the  Duchess  of  Everleigh,  who 


bored  him  for  half  an  hour 
with  her  efforts  to  exact  a 
promise  from  him  to  visit 
her  at  Everleigh  Towers, 
in  Herts,  and  hunt  with 
the  Everleigh  pack. 

Then  he  saw  Lorette 
rise  and  say  good  night  to 
their  hostess.  She  w’as 
going!  He  had  not  sp>oken 
with  her!  Gad!  Would 
the  tiresome  titled  w’oman 
never  let  him  go?  With  a 
muttered  exclamation  he 
shook  her  off  and  stepf)ed 
to  the  door.  As  Lorette 
passed  from  the  great 
salon,  their  eyes  met  in  a 
long,  lingering  glance.  He 
had  never  seen  a  light  like 
that  in  any  woman’s  ej'es 
before.  Her  hand  moved 
slowly  to  her  corsage.  She 
plucked  a’  single  flower 
from  the  bouquet  of  rare 
orchids  she  wore  and  drop- 
p)ed  it  to  the  floor.  Desbarets  bent  and 
picked  it  up.  Then,  though  she  did  not 
sjieak,  he  saw  her  lips  form  the  words: 

“For  you!” 

That  night  he  could  not  sleep  for  thoughts 
of  her.  He  tossed  and  tossed,  living  over 
in  memory  the  wonderful  evening.  “You 
are  not  well,  sir,”  Meadows  remarked, 
solicitously,  at  his  bedside  in  the  morning. 
Curse  the  fellow  for  his  impudence! 

That  afternoon,  while  tooling  his  power¬ 
ful  racing-car,  Desbarets  saw  her  again. 
She  was  driving  a  pair  of  spanking  bays. 
They  shied,  but  she  handled  them  superbly. 
And  there  w'as  in  her  eyes  the  look  that  he 
had  seen  the  night  before.  It  told  him 
everything — everything!  Dazed,  half- 

stimned  by  the  glory  of  it  all,  he  very 
nearly  ditdied  his  car.  It  trembled  for  an 
instant  on  two  tires  before,  with  an  adroit 
t\im  of  the  wheel,  he  brought  it  to  the  road 
again. 

“Careful,  Mr.  Bobbie!”  warned  the  chauf¬ 
feur.  “That  was  a  close  shave,  sir!” 

Desbarets  looked  at  the  man  coldly. 
“Smeed,”  he  remarked,  “you  forget  your¬ 
self!” 

The  next  day  he  walked,  restless,  in  the 
woods.  The  leaves  were  turning  and 
the  autumn  sunlight  filtered  through  the 
branches.  All  nature  seemed  to  sing  her 
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name  ....  Lorette!  .  .  .  Lorette!  .  .  . 
Rounding  a  turn  in  the  path  he  beheld 
what  he  took  at  first  to  be  but  a  transcend¬ 
ent  dream — the  incarnation  of  his  thoughts. 
Then  she  moved  toward  him.  It  was  Lo¬ 
rette!  For  a  moment  they  stood  there, 
gazing  at  each  other,  sp>eechless,  transfi.\ed. 

“You!”  she  murmur^. 

“At  last!”  he  breathed.  .  .  . 

There  followed  one  of  those  idyllic  Letch- 
wood  conversations,  in  which  they  pre¬ 
tended,  fancifully,  that  they  were  the  only 
man  and  woman  in  the  world.  Then  some¬ 
thing  seemed  to  snap  within  him.  He  tried 
to  control  himself,  and  to  that  end  dug  his 
finger-nails  into  his  palms.  He  told  himself 
that  he  had  seen  her  only  twice;  that  he 
had  never  spoken  to  her  until  now;  that  the 
feelings  which  surged  through  him  were 
nothing  short  of  madness — sheer  madness! 
.\nd  yet — a  great  wave  of  longing  swept 
over  him. 

“Lorette!”  he  burst  out  passionately. 
“I  love  you!  We  are  meant  for  each  other! 
You  know  it!  I  saw  it  in  your  eyes  when 
we  first  met!” 

“Don't!”  she  whispered,  going  white. 

“It  was  bound  to  come!”  he  cried,  his 
deep,  well-bred  voice  throbbing  with  sup¬ 
pressed  passion.  “It  is  Fate!  You  love  me! 
Tell  me  that  you  love  me!” 

Her  pallor  deepened.  She  swayed  like  an 
aspen  in  the  wind.  .\s  she  was  about  to 
fail  he  caught  her  in  his  strong  arms.  She 
lay  there  radiant,  palpitant,  like  an  im¬ 
prisoned  bird.  He  felt  the  warmth  of  her 
slender  young  body. 

“Look  at  me!”  he  cried  e.xultantly. 

His  tone  was  masterful.  She  obeyed. 

“You  love  me!”  he  said. 

She  smiled  up  at  him  with  dreamy  eyes 
and  nodded.  Then,  with  the  glory  of  the 
sunset  all  around  them,  he  rain^  his  kisses 
on  her  sweet,  moist  mouth. 

Slowly  the  twilight  fell  about  them,  while 
still  he  held  her  in  his  arms. 

“.\nd  to  think,”  he  whispered,  “that  to 
me  you  are  only  Lorette!  That  I  do  not 
even  know  your  name!” 

\t  that  she  stiffened  suddenly  within  his 
strong  embrace.  The  smile  vanished  from 
her  lips;  a  look  of  anguish  came  into  her 
eyes.  “My  name!”  she  sobbed.  “I  had 
forgotten  that — forgotten  all!  This  is  only 
a  dream!  Let  me  go!  Tell  me  it  is  only  a 
dream!” 


He  released  her.  Panting,  she  leaned 
against  a  tree. 

“What  is  it?”  he  cried  in  alarm.  “Speak, 
Lorette!” 

“My  name!”  she  wept.  “That  brings  it 
all  back!  Can’t  you  see?  Can’t  you 
guess?” 

“No!  Foi  God’s  sake,  speak!” 

Trembling  terribly,  she  drew  herself  to¬ 
gether.  “My  name,”  she  said  slowdy,  “is 
Loiette  C-oventty!” 

“Ah,  no!”  cried  Desbarets,  an  icy  chill 
running  through  his  body.  “You  can  not 
mean  chat  you  are — ”  He  could  not  utter 
the  rest. 

She  inclined  her  head. 

“Heaven  help  me!”  she  said.  “It  is  true. 
I  am  David  Coventry’s  wife!” 

Before  her  eyes  he  seemed  to  wither,  like  a 
man  suddenly  grown  old.  His  broad  shoul¬ 
ders  drooped.  He  leaned  his  weight  against 
a  tree-trunk.  Slowly  he  raised  one  of  his 
gloved  hands  and  removed  the  fashionable 
hat  from  his  bowed  head.  Then  in  choking 
tones  he  spoke  two  words: 

“Good-by!” 

“Good-by!”  Her  voice  was  like  a  dying 
breath. 

For  one  brief  instant  he  felt  again  the 
warmness  of  her  fair  young  body  as  she 
passed  him  in  the  narrow  path.  Then  she 
was  gone,  and  Desbarets  was  standing  there 
alone,  bareheaded^  in  the  cold,  gray  woods. 

That  night  a  huge  red  racing-car  dashed 
down  the  Desbarets  drive,  made  the  turn  on 
two  wheels,  and  sped  furiously  off  across 
the  world.  It  had  but  one  occupant — a 
man  who  drove  like  a  maddened  demon. 
Through  dark,  dripping  woods,  past  echoing 
hamlets,  down  into  valleys,  up  over  the 
crests  of  hills,  the  great  car  roared  like  a 
wild  dragon  with  its  two  great,  flaming  eyes. 
Faster!  Faster!  The  tires  ate  the  miles  as 
though  the  devil  were  behind!  .  .  . 

Dawn  had  already  kissed  the  eastern  sky 
when  the  car  returned.  A  sharp  turn  of  the 
wheel  and  the  monster  swerved  into  the 
drive  and  vanished  with  a  roar,  leaving  the 
great  stone  gate-posts  standing  there  like 
sentinels,  bearing  proudly  aloft  the  arms  of 
the  house  of  Desbarets. 

And  it  was  at  that  point  that  the  story 
caught  up  to  its  own  beginning:  the  awak¬ 
ening  of  young  Bobbie  Desbarets,  the  man 
servant,  the  bath,  the  mettled  horse,  the 
second  bath,  the  heartache.  It  took  two 
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“Meadows,”  he  said.  “You  will  pack  at 
once.  We  are  going  on  a  long  journey.” 

The  man  was  imperturbable. 

“When  do  we  leave,  sir?” 

“To-night.  We  sail  on  the  Lusitania  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Very  good,  sir.  May  I  make  so  bold  as 
to  ask,  sir,  where  we  are  going?” 

Desbarets’  eye  wandered  listlessly  across 
the  newspaper  before  him.  A  ^spatch 
caught  his  attention: 

Biarritz,  France,  Feb.  19. — Prince  Boris  Kara- 
minski,  the  richest  nobleman  in  Russia,  had  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  adventure  in  the  casino,  here,  last 
night.  While  standing  at  the  baccarat  table,  con¬ 
versing  with  Mile.  Liane 
de  Fougires,  the  famous 
ballerina  .  * . 

He  read  no  more. 

What  did  it  matter 
where  he  went?  Why 
not  let  the  newspapter 
decide  for  him?  The 
idea  w’as  amusing. 

“To  Biarritz,”  he 
said. 

On  board  the  Lusi¬ 
tania  Desbarets  noticed 
a  heavily  veiled  woman . 

She  was  escorted  by  a  single  maid  servant 
and  occupied  exclusive  cabines  de  luxe,  to 
which  she  kept  rather  closely.  One  day 
when  he  encountered  her  on  deck  she 
started  strangely.  There  was  something 
familiar  to  him  in  her  graceful  stride  and 
the  exquisite  contour  of  her  slender  figure 
as  revealed  when  the  wind  swirled  her  dra¬ 
peries  about  her.  He  feared  that  she  was 
some  fashionable  woman  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  who  would  want  to  talk  to  him.  But 
Desbarets  was  in  no  mood  for  conversation. 
He  kept  out  of  her  way.  On  the  tender  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  again.  Then  she 
was  gone. 

In  Biarritz  he  took  the  most  expensive 
rooms  in  the  hotel.  At  night  he  w’as  to  be 
seen  in  his  immaculate  evening  dress  in  the 
salles  of  the  casino.  He  gambled  heavily, 
and  his  luck  was  the  talk  of  the  world  of 
fashion  and  of  the  demi-monde.  One  night 
a  beautiful  Russian  woman,  with  white 
skin  and  burning  eyes,  asked  him  to  play 
for  her  at  baccarat.  He  did  so,  and  at  mid¬ 
night  tossed  into  her  lap  a  great  sheaf  of 
thousand-franc  notes. 

She  tried  to  kiss  him.  “Pardon,  mam'- 
seUe,”  he  demurred  politely. 


A  young  Frenchman,  inflamed  with  wine, 
rose  to  his  feet.  “Who  is  he?”  he  cried. 
“Who  is  this  swaggering  American  who 
would  refuse  a  kiss  from  the  red  lips  of  beau¬ 
tiful  Selnu  Nikoloff?”  He  attempted  to 
bar  Desbarets’  way,  but  was  brushed  aside. 
His  hat  was  knocked  off. 

“Curse  you!”  he  cried.  “You  shall  pay 
for  this!” 

Desbarets  bowed. 

“.\t  your  service.  Monsieur,”  he  said. 
“Your  seconds  will  find  me  at  my  hotel  in 
the  morning.”  Then  he  passed  from  the 
room. 

Outside  it  was  storming.  The  rain  beat 
on  his  face.  He  bared 
his  head  to  it,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  going  back  to 
his  hotel  took  the  walk 
leading  up  to  the  clifls. 
Harder  and  harder  fell 
the  torrent  of  rain; 
louder  and  louder  howl¬ 
ed  the  wind;  higher  and 
higher  dash^  the  waves 
as  they  struck  the  rocks 
below. 

Above  his  head  the 
thunder  crashed  in  ter¬ 
rific  peals,  and  lightning  flashes  illumined  the 
wild  scene  about  him.  All  Nature  seemed 
to  be  in  revolt  to-night! 

On,  on,  into  the  storm  he  pressed. 

But  stop!  What  was  that?  It  seemed  to 
Desbarets  that  he  had  heard  a  faint  cry. 
He  paused.  But  no!  What  human  being 
would  be  out  in  such  a  storm?  ’Twas  the 
cry  of  a  gull  that  he  had  heard.  As  he  was 
ateut  to  move  on  there  came  a  flash  of 
lightning.  What  was  that  lying  there, 
like  a  bundle  of  clothes,  beside  the  rocky 
path?  He  leaned  over  and  touched  it.  It 
stirred  beneath  his  hand.  A  low  moan 
reached  his  ears. 

“W’hat  is  the  matter?”  he  demanded  in 
p>erfect  French. 

“I  have  turned  my  ankle,”  came  the  faint 
reply  in  the  same  language.  It  was  a 
woman’s  voice,  soft  and  melodious.  Des¬ 
barets  had  a  vague  feeling  that  he  had 
heard  it  before,  somewhere. 

Hastily  slipping  from  his  Inverness  coat, 
he  raised  the  recumbent  figure  and  wrapped 
it  in  the  warm  garment. 

“Now,”  he  said,  “I’m  going  to  carry  you. 
Put  your  arms  about  my  neck.” 

“Oh,  you  could  not  carry  me  so  far,” 
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came  her  voice  faintly.  “It  is  more  than 
two  miles  to  Biarritz.  Leave  me  here  until 
you  can  bring  help.” 

His  answer  was  a  laugh.  What!  leave  a 
woman  there  alone  on  such  a  night?  That 
was  not  the  way  of  the  Desbarets! 

“Do  as  I  tell  you!”  he  commanded  in  a 
masterful  tone.  Then  he  lifted  her  very 
gently  in  his  arms  and  started  down  the 
path.  She  lay  there  like  a  child,  with  her 
arms  about  his  neck.  She  was  light  and 
soft  and  tender.  He  felt  the  warmth  of  her 
slender,  supple  body  through  the  drenched 
clothing.  A  feeling  of  exultation  came  to 
him  as  he  felt  his  great  strength  being  put 
to  the  service  of  this 


with  his  own.  Then,  in  a  silence  broken 
only  by  the  howling  of  the  elements,  hii 
str^e  on  with  her  through  the  storm. 

As  they  neared  the  gates  of  her  villa  l^e 
spoke  again. 

“I  see  it  all  now,”  he  said.  “What  a  fool 
I’ve  been!  You  were  the  veiled  woman  on 
the  Lusitania!" 

She  nodded. 

“When  we  parted  in  the  woods  that 
day,”  she  whisp>ered,  “I  felt  that  we  must 
never  meet  again.  I  knew  that  I  should  not 
have  the  strength  to  avoid  you  if  I  remained 
in  Newport.  So  I  went  away.  I  saw  you  on 
the  ship.  It  almost  killed  me  not  to  speak 
to  you.  Then  I  came 


helpless  woman.  A 
lock  of  her  hair  blew 
against  his  cheek.  .  .  . 
Ah!  It  was  good  to  be 
of  use  to  some  one  in 
this  world!  How  self¬ 
ish  his  life  had  been, 
surrounded  as  he  was 
with  his  houses,  his 
horses,  dogs,  motor¬ 
cars,  and  servants! 
Once  he  heard  a  sigh 
from  his  fair  burden. 

“Rest  your  head  on 
my  shoulder,”  he  said. 
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here.  Night  after 
night  I  have  lain  sleep>- 
less,  thinking  of  you 
.  .  .  always  of  you. 
To-night  I  could  not 
stand  it.  I  ran  out 
into  the  storm.  I 
wanted  it  to  beat  on 
me.  Then,  up  there 
in  the  dark,  I  turned 
my  ankle  and  fell. 
The  rest  you  know. 
Oh,  isn’t  it  all  strange 
and  wonderful!” 

“Lorette!”  he  cried. 


“That  will  be  better.” 


and  his  voice  was  like 


She  obeyed  him  like  a  child.  A  thrill  shot 
through  him  as  he  felt  her  damp,  cool  cheek 
against  his  own. 

“Who  are  you?”  he  asked  at  last.  “What 
is  your  name?” 

Until  then  they  had  spoken  French.  Her 
answer  came  in  English. 

“Don’t  you  know?”  she  whisp>ered. 
“Can’t  you  guess?  I  knew  you  the  instant 
that  you  spoke,  back  there  in  that  awdul 
darkness!” 

His  senses  reeled.  “My  God!”  he  cried. 
“It  can  not  be!” 

Just  then  there  came  a  flash  of  lightning 
more  brilliant  than  the  rest.  He  looked  at 


a  prayer.  “Don’t  you  see  what  it  means? 
Don’t  you  understand?  It  is  Fate!  Fate 
is  stronger  than  we  are!” 

Her  slight  frame  was  conN’ulsed  by  sud¬ 
den  sobs.  “Don’t,”  she  begged.  “Not — 
not  nou'l" 

He  carried  her  to  her  rilla.  Her  servants 
were  agitated.  Tenderly  he  laid  her  on  her 
bed.  The  doctor  came,  bandaged  her  ankle, 
gave  his  directions,  and  departed.  Through 
the  long  night  Desbarets  sat  beside  her. 
Now’  and  then  she  stirred  a  little  in  her 
sleep,  murmuring  his  name.  The  lace  yoke 
of  her  sheer  robe  de  nuit  slipped  from  her 
shoulder.  She  was  like  a  statue  done  in 


her. 

“Lorette!”  He  spoke  her  name  with  a 
sort  of  sob. 

She  felt  a  great  shudder  pass  through  his 
strong  frame,  and  as  the  lightning  played 
around  them  she  gazed  up  into  his  eyes. 
Her  look  told  him  ever>’thing — everything. 
She  raised  her  head  a  little  and,  letting  her 
eyelids  fall,  offered  him  her  lip>s.  Rever¬ 
ently  Desbarets  bent  his  head  and  met  them 


rose-tinted  ivory — a  statue  of  the  Sleeping 
Beauty.  And  he — he  w’as  the  Prince. 
Gently,  reverently,  he  bent  and  kissed  her 
shoulder;  and  his  kiss  was  like  a  benedic¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

Dawn  came  in  through  the  windows. 
She  awoke.  Then  they  knew’  that  they 
must  part  again.  It  w’as  a  sad  p>arting. 

Day  after  day  Desbarets  sat  on  a  bench 
on  the  esplanade  and  gazed  at  her  bedroom 
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window.  Day  after  day  there  came  to  her 
superb  flowers,  bearing  no  card.  At  last  his 
long  vigil  was  rewarded.  He  saw  her  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  window,  and  knew  that  she  was 
w'ell  again.  She  caught  sight  of  him  and 
started.  He  arose,  bared  his  head  as  to  a 
princess,  then  turned  and  walked  slowly 
away. 

Her  eyes  followed  him  until  blinded  by 
scalding  tears. 

Desbarets  knew  that  he  must  go  away 
somewhere.  But  before  he  might  do  that, 
there  was  one  more  duty  which  he  must 
perform.  The  young  Frenchman  who  had 
affronted  him,  that  night  at  the  Casino, 
must  be  attended  to.  Though  he  had  been 
warned  that  Desbarets  was  a  dead  shot  and 
the  most  accomplished  swordsman  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  he  had  insisted  on  a  duel.  Very  well, 
then!  He  should  have  it!  But  let  him  look 
to  himself.  The  young  American  was  in  no 
mood  to  trifle  with  an  adversar>’. 

It  was  at  that  point  that  the  reader  of  the 
third  instalment  of  “Lorette”  brought  up, 
breathless,  at  the  end  of  the  instalment. 

The  duel  was  in  the  March  number.  A 
beautiful  woman  came  at  night  to  Des¬ 
barets’  rooms  in  the  hotel  and  begged  him 
to  spare  the  life  of  his  opponent.  He  prom¬ 
ised.  Early  the  next  morning  they  met  with 
swords.  In  trying  to  avoid  killing  the  im¬ 
petuous  youth,  Desbarets  was  severely 
wounded.  When  he  awoke  Lorette  was 
bending  over  his  bed.  He  had  been  re¬ 
moved  to  her  villa  and  she  had  nursed  him 
through  his  fever.  Slowly  he  recovered. 
Then  he  knew  that  he  must  go  away  some¬ 
where.  They  parted.  He  roamed  about 
the  world  for  a  time. 

One  day  at  Trouville  he  saw  a  bather, 
far  from  shore,  swimming  weakly  in  the 
treacherous  cross-current.  He  dashed  into 
the  sea.  The  waves  were  high.  He  went 
to  the  rescue  with  powerful  strokes.  As  he 
neared  the  tired  swimmer  he  saw  that  it  was 


a  woman.  Faster!  Fast¬ 
er!  ..  .  She  was  lifted  by 
a  wave.  Her  face  was 
revealed  to  him.  It  was 
Lorette!  Again  he  saw  in 
her  eyes  that  look!  So  this 
was  to  be  the  end?  In  an¬ 
other  moment  he  was  beside 
her. 

“Save  yourself!  ”  she  said 
in  a  faint  whisper. 

“No,”  he  said.  “Rest  your  hand  upon 
my  shoulder — so.  Be  brave,  Lorette!  We 
can  never  reach  the  shore.  Let  us  swim 
out  and  out,  into  the  storm,  until — until 
the  end!” 

She  smiled  into  his  eyes. 

“Perhaps  it  is  better  so,”  she  said.  “I 
am  not  afraid.” 

They  turned  their  backs  to  the  land. 
Farther,  farther  out  into  the  angr>'  sea  he 
swam  with  her.  They  were  buffeted  by 
huge  waves,  one  of  which  tore  her  bathing- 
suit.  She  grew  weaker. 

“Kiss  me,”  she  whispered.  Out  there, 
among  the  waves,  under  the  blue  canopy  of 
heaven,  their  lips  met.  Then — darkness! 

.  .  .  But  in  the  April  issue  they  were  pick¬ 
ed  up  by  a  yacht.  They  recovered  and  were 
put  ashore.  Then  Desbarets  knew  that  he 
must  go  away  somewhere.  They  parted. 
But  inexorable  Fate  continued  to  direct 
their  destinies.  A  few  months  later,  at  an 
oasis  in  the  Sahara  Desert,  they  met  by 
chance.  They  were  riding  camels  and  were 
clad  in  burnouses.  It  was  sunset.  They 
heard  the  cry  of  the  muezzin,  ‘^Allah-il- 
Allahl”  The  stars  appeared.  There  was 
something  strange  and  passionate  in  the 
throbbing  stillness  of  the  African  night. 
They  had  had  premonitions  that  they  were 
going  to  meet.  They  had  begun  to  expect 
to  meet — unexpectedly.  They  were  made 
for  each  other!  It  was  Fate! 

An  Arab  love-song  sounded,  somewhere, 
in  the  distance.  Emotion  filled  their  souls. 
She  poured  out  her  heart  to  him,  telling 
him  ail,  and  shuddering  as  she  mentioned 
her  husband’s  name.  Her  life  with  Cov¬ 
entry  had  not  been  happy.  She  had  mar¬ 
ried  him  when  a  mere  girl,  in  order  to  save 
her  father’s  fortune.  Until  then  she  had 
been  ignorant  of  all  that  marriage  meant. 
She  had  never  loved  her  husband.  He 
treated  her  like  a  child — a  mere  toy  pur¬ 
chased  by  his  wealth;  something  to  be 
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decked  out  in  jewels  and  cosUy  clothing  for 
his  edification  and  the  envy  of  the  world. 
But  her  soul!  Of  her  soul  and  intellect  he 
took  no  heed.  He  never  sjwke  to  her  of  the 
real  things  of  life — the  things  that  count! 
Several  times  she  had  tried  to  make  him  see 
that  she,  too,  could  think,  but  he  always 
told  her  not  to  vex  her  pretty  head  about 
the  world’s  affairs.  So  by  degrees  she  had 
come  to  know  that  David  Coventry  was 
incapable  of  understanding  aught  of  her 
save  only  the  beauty  of  her  slim  young  body. 
Realizing  that,  she  had  begun  to  loathe  the 
man — to  pray  that  his  financial  operations 
would  keep  him  occupied,  keep  him  away 
from  her.  .  .  .  She  shuddered  and  burst 
into  tears. 

And  it  was  then  that  Desbarets  took  her 


you’ve  half-promised,  haven’t  you?  Would 
it  seem  too  bohemian  for  the  great  lady  to 
lunch  with  her  vassal?” 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

“And  after  lunch  we  could  be  all  cozy,” 
he  urged,  “and  I’d  read  the  new  instalment 
of  ‘Lorette’  to  you.  It’s  the  next  to  the 
last,  you  know.  There’s  a  big  scene  be¬ 
tween  the  three  in  old  Coventry’s  library.” 

“I  suppose,”  she  reflected  aloud,  “that 
most  people  would  think  it  rather  a  wild 
thing  to  do - ” 

“Undoubtedly,”  said  Mr.  Ball.  “But 
you  and  I  aren’t  ‘most  people’ — are  we, 
Empress?” 

“All  right,”  she  said.  “I’ll  come.” 

“How’  ripping  of  you!  .  .  .  You  know 
where  I  live?” 


in  his  arms  and  with  a  great  oath  swore  that 
she  should  never,  never  live  with  Coventry 
again. 

Fate  was  too  strong  for  them!  They 
would  give  in!  .  .  .  But  they  would  hie 
honorable.  Yes!  They  would  go  across  the 
world  together  and  confront  the  man  of 
millions.  They  would  tell  him  w’hat  they 
were  to  each  other,  and  what  they  were  not, 
and  what  they  meant  to  be.  If  he  would 

relinquish  her,  all  right.  If  not . 

There  the  reader  crashed  once  more  into 
the  torturing  words  “To  be  continued.” 

III. 

MOLTO  APPASSIONATA 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  April, 
when  advance  copies  of  Armstrong’s  for 
May  reached  the  office,  Mr.  Braithwaite 
Ball  called  Mrs.  Armstrong  on  the  tele¬ 
phone.  He  did  not,  however,  use  the 
instrument  which  stood  upon  his  desk, 
but  went,  instead,  to  a  neighboring  hotel, 


“Yes.” 

“You  needn’t  ring,”  he  told  her.  “Just 
walk  in  and  up  two  flights,  to  the  back. 
It’s  only  a  little  box  of  a  place,  you  know. 
But  snug.  It  will  amuse  you.  I’ll  leave  the 
door  ajar.  Shall  we  say  one  o’clock?” 

“Yes.” 

“Very  well,  then  ...  d  dejeuner.” 

When  Mr.  Ball  returned  to  the  Armstrong 
Building  he  went  directly  to  Mr.  Shrimp- 
ton’s  office. 

“If  it  will  be  perfectly  convenient, 
Chief,”  he  said,  “I  should  like  to  remain 
away  from  the  office  to-day.  Mrs.  Arm¬ 
strong  just  called  up  and  asked  me  to  see 
about  some  things  for  her.” 

Through  his  hom-rimmed  spectacles 
Shrimpton  beamed  his  paternal  approbation. 

“My  dear  fellow,”  he  replied,  magnifi¬ 
cently,  “in  the  first  place  I  may  say  that  it 
will  1^  completely  and  entirely  convenient 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned;  and  in  the  sec¬ 
ond,  let  me  add  that,  were  it  not  so,  we 
should  take  immediate  steps  to — ah — to 


where  there  were  booths.  For  spring 
was  in  the  air. 

“Good  morning.  Empress,”  he  said, 
when  he  heard  her  voice. 

“Oh,  good  morning,  Braithwaite!” 

“The  advance  copies  for  May  have 
just  come.” 

“Good!  Can  you  drop  in  this  after¬ 
noon?” 

“Thanks,  yes,”  he  answered,  “un¬ 
less — unless  you’ll  make  that  dream  of 
mine  come  true  to-day?” 

“That  dream?” 

“Yes,  Empress.  You  know  I’ve  al¬ 
ways  wanted  you  to  see  my  rooms,  and 


"now,”  said  ARMSTRONG,  "iT  STRIKES  ME  THAT 
THE  BUSINESSLIKE  WAY  TO  SETTLE  THIS  IS  FOR 
YOU  TO  TELL  ME  WHY  YOU  LOVE  HER.  AFTER 
THAT  i’ll  tell  YOU  WHY  I  LOVE  HER.” 


arrange  our  own  convenience  to  suit  the  ping  of  you,  Chief,”  he  said,  “to  put  it  in 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  lady  in  ques-  that  way.” 

tion,  to  whom,  I  beg,  you  wdll  tender  my —  By  half-past  twelve  the  pleasant  little 

ah — my  profound  respects,”  (It  is  proba-  sitting-room  of  Mr.  Braithwaite  Ball’s 

ble  that  Mr.  Shrimpton  talked  like  that  apartment  had  been  dusted  and  set  to 

because  of  some  idea  he  had  about  the  dig-  rights  by  that  gentleman’s  own  hands, 

nity  of  his  position.)  But  Mr.  Ball  was  not  alone.  A  doctor  of 

Mr.  Ball  beamed.  “How  perfectly  rip-  philosophy,  Ichi  by  name,  had  been  sent  in 
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by  a  neighboring  caterer  to  prepare  the  re¬ 
past.  Tastefully  he  had  arranged  a  small 
table,  by  the  window,  for  two.  It  had  a 

charmingly  clandestine  look . 

So  she  was  actually  coming  to  his  rooms 
at  last!  The  thing  seemed  quite  too  won¬ 
derful  to  be  true.  It  was  like  a  Letchwood 
story  in  real  life.  Hadn’t  the  beautiful 


Russian  woman  gone  to 
Desbarets’  rooms  in  the 
hotel  at  Biarritz?  Hadn’t 
Caro,  the  beautiful  hero¬ 
ine  of  “Molecules,”  gone 
to  the  chambers  of  Van 
Kleek?  Women  trusted 
men  like  Desbarets  and 
Van  Kleek.  They  were 
gentlemen — such  perfect 
gentlemen  that  one  could 
hardly  tell  them  ap>art. 
They  talked  alike,  acted 
alike,  and  even  looked 
alike  in  the  illustrations. 
True,  Mr  Ball  was  not 
a  rich  young  man,  as  they 
were,  but  he  flattered 
himself  that  his  hair  grew 
the  way  theirs  did,  and 
that  he,  too,  was  the  sort 
of  man  with  whom  a 
woman  was  safe. 

He  dropped  into  the 
chair  in  which  Mrs.  Arm¬ 
strong  would  sit  at  lunch¬ 
eon,  and  critically  re¬ 
viewed  the  mise  en  seine 
presented  from  that  point 
of  view.  It  satisfied  him. 
The  upp)er  portion  of  the 
wall  he  faced  displayed 
several  original  drawings 
for  illustrations  which 
had  appeared  in  the 
Armstrong  publications; 
also  a  group  of  signed 
photographs  of  celebri¬ 
ties,  most  of  them 
authors.  Beneath  this 
pictorial  array  book¬ 
shelves  extended  the  full 
length  of  the  room. 

There  were  two  strik¬ 
ing  facts  about  the  books 
of  Mr.  Ball.  The  obvi¬ 
ous  fact  was  that  they 
covered  an  amazing 
variety  of  subjects. 
Popular  novels  basked  placidly  beside  books 
on  Military  Tactics,  Theosophy,  Land¬ 
scape  Gardening,  Investments,  Mountain- 
Climbing,  Marine  Architecture,  and  Prot¬ 
estant  Hymns.  There  were  books  of 
ecclesiastical  biography,  of  racy  reminis¬ 
cence  from  the  French,  and  of  kindergarten 
songs  for  children. 
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Less  obvious  but  more  illuminating  was 
the  fact  that  hardly  any  book  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  was  over  two  years  old.  This  combina¬ 
tion  of  v'ariety  and  recentness  might  have 
proved  puzzling  to  a  p>erson  unfamiliar  with 
the  history  of  Mr.  Braithwaite  Ball.  But, 
as  with  many  of  life’s  mysteries,  the  key 
lay  in  a  single  simple  fact.  For  two  years 
past  Mr.  Ball  had,  among  other  duties,  con¬ 
ducted  that  department  in  the  Household 
Helper  Magazine  which  is  appropriately 
known  as  “The  Editor’s  Book-shelf.” 

Having  approved  the  appearance  of  his 
sitting-room,  Mr.  Ball  changed  his  necktie 
and  brushed  his  coat.  .\t  a  few  minutes 
before  one  he  opened  the  hall  door  and  left 
it  slightly  ajar.  Then,  taking  up  a  slender 
volume  of  Rossetti,  bound  in  green  and 
gold,  he  disposed  himself  with  careful  negli¬ 
gence  up)on  the  sofa,  to  await  her  coming. 

.  .  .  She  would  probably  knock.  He 
would  call  “Come  in.”  .\s  she  entered,  he 
would  be  revealed  to  her  in  a  posture  of 
graceful  and  studious  recumbence,  befitting 
the  literary  bachelor  in  his  lair. 

For  some  moments  he  held  the  book  be¬ 
fore  him.  The  clock  struck  one.  She  might 
arrive  at  any  minute  now!  .  .  . 

At  five  minutes  after  one  he  found  him¬ 
self  becoming  restless.  Could  she  have 
changed  her  mind?  Surely,  if  she  had  done 
so,  she  would  have  sent  him  word.  But 
even  then  there  was  the  luncheon — quite 
an  expensive  little  luncheon.  And  he  would 
be  placed  in  a  ridiculous  position  before  Ichi. 

He  became  conscious  that  his  hands  were 
moist.  Looking  at  them,  he  saw  that  his 
fingers  had- absorbed  a  light-green  tone  from 
the  binding  of  the  book.  He  arose  and, 
hastening  to  the  other  room,  washed  away 
the  stain.  Annoying!  Rossetti  was  just 
the  thing  to  be  reading,  but  he’d  have  to 
find  some  other  book.  He  moved  toward 
the  sitting-room.  Then,  as  his  foot  was  on 
the  threshold,  he  heard  a  faint  knock.  Dash 
it  all!  There  was  no  time  now  to  get  a 
book,  or  even  reach  the  sofa. 

“Come  in!” 

He  moved  toward  the  door.  It  opened 
slowly,  revealing  Mrs.  Armstrong.  Never 
had  he  seen  her  looking  quite  so  lovely. 
The  roses  which  were  always  in  her  cheeks 
were  blooming  red — partly,  j>erhaps,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  two  flights  she  had  ascended; 
partly,  he  hoped,  because  of  where  the  two 
flights  led. 

At  sight  of  him  she  entered  quickly  and. 


closing  the  door  behind  her,  leaned  against 
it  for  an  instant. 

“Empress!”  he  said  in  a  caressing  voice, 
as  he  bowed  and  kissed  her  glove. 

Her  breathing  was  accented  as  delight¬ 
fully  as  her  coloring.  For  a  moment  she 
did  not  sjjeak  but  stood  there  with  a  smile 
upon  her  lips  and  in  her  eyes — a  smile  curi¬ 
ously  serious  and  sweet. 

“Let  me  take  your  things.” 

She  moved  into  the  room,  looking  about 
with  frank  curiosity  as  he  relieved  her  of 
the  dainty  little  ruff  she  wore  about  her 
neck  and  her  light,  soft  coat  of  Japanese 
silk — articles  small,  delicate,  feminine,  fas¬ 
cinating  to  touch. 

“Won’t  you  take  off  your  hat?”  he  asked, 
gazing  with  admiration  at  the  piquant  won¬ 
der  of  black  straw,  with  its  saucy  rake  of 
brim  and  plume. 

“No.  .  .  .  Don’t  you  remember,  Braith¬ 
waite,  what  Caro  said  when  she  went  to  Van 
Kleek’s  rooms  and  he  asked  her  to  take  off 
hers?  She  said  that  even  under  the  most 
informal  circumstances  formality  was  not 
altogether  gone  so  long  as  the  woman  kept 
her  hat  on.” 

“So  she  did!”  exclaimed  Ball.  “How 
simply  ripping  of  you  to  remember!” 
Clearly  she,  like  himself,  recognized  the  sim¬ 
ilarity  between  their  relation  to  each  other 
and  the  relations  of  certain  characters  in 
Letchwood’s  books. 

“^Tiat  a  pretty  room!”  she  said. 

“It  has  never  been  so  prefly  before,”  he 
returned.  “Won’t  you  sit  down?”  He 
drew  back  her  chair  from  the  table.  Then, 
having  seated  her,  he  took  his  place,  not 
opposite,  but  at  right  angles  to  her. 

“Ichi!” 

The  Jaj>anese  appeared  with  cups  of  soup. 
When  he  had  served  them  and  withdrawn 
again,  Mrs.  .Armstrong  leaned  across  and 
asked  in  a  low  voice: 

“What  do  you  suppose  your  man  thinks?” 

“My  man?”  repeated  Ball,  charmed  with 
the  sound  of  the  two  words.  “Oh,  he 
doesn’t  think.  I  pay  him  not  to.” 

He  was  no  less  delighted  with  the  Letch- 
wood  sound  of  his  rejoinder  than  with  her 
misapprehension  as  to  Ichi.  She  thought 
that  Ichi  was  his  man!  The  charming 
fancy  so  appealed  to  Mr.  Ball’s  imagination 
that,  momentarily  at  least,  he  almost 
thought  that  it  was  true.  “Ichi,”  he  added, 
“is  the  soul  of  discretion.  I  believe  the 
fellow  would  willingly  die  for  me.  Empress.” 
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Between  courses  they  looked  at  the  May  Mrs.  Armstrong  looked  through  the  pic- 
Armstrong's.  It  was  a  typical  number.  On  tures  again.  “Yes,”  she  said,  “they’re  all 
the  cover  the  invariable  Studley  Girl  ex-  women.  .  .  .  And  they’re  all  nudes,  too, 
hibited  her  invariable  bosom.  The  novelty  aren’t  they?  How  does  that  happen?” 
in  the  case  of  this  particular  Girl  consisted  Mr.  Ball  reflected.  “I  should  say,”  he 
in  the  fact  that  she  was  putting  on  her  answered,  “that  there  were  two  reasons 
gloves.  Doing  so,  she  glanced  out  at  you  for  that.  First,  being  a  Frenchman,  Du- 
from  the  comers  of  her  heavy-lidded  eyes  frfene  naturally  tends  to  paint  nudes.  If 
and  smiled  at  you  a  red,  insinuating  smile  you’ll  read  the  article  you’ll  find  that  we 
which  seemed  to  say,  “We  know  where  we  censure  him  severely  for  that.  Second, 
are  going  when  I  get  my  gloves  on — don’t  we  like  to  print  a  certain  number  of  nudes 
we,  Charlie?”  each  month,  as  part  of  our  campaign  against 

“A  modem  Mona  Lisa,”  remarked  Ball.  pmder>\” 

Mrs.  Armstrong  agreed.  “Brailhwaite!”  exclaimed  the  lady,  as 

As  usual,  there  was  type  beneath  the  pic-  she  balanced  chicken  salad  on  her  fork, 
ture.  This  time,  however,  there  was  no  “the  more  I  understand,  the  more  amazed 
sp>ecific  summary  of  contents.  Instead  I  become  at  the  care  with  which  these  mat- 
there  ran  across  the  bottom  of  the  cover,  ters  are  thought  out.  And  as  we  have 
in  bold  capitals,  this  statement:  gone  over  the  magazine  together  month  by 

T  /^r»xTC¥TM.'D  -rijic  TUI?  r>ixTi?cT  civrr'T  1?  month,  I  have  Seen  more  and  more  clearly 
I  CONSIDER  THIS  THE  FINEST  SINGLE  ..u  l  e 

NUMBER  OF  ANY  MAGAZINE  EVER  PRINT-  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  It  all! 

ED  IN  THE  WORLD.  “Oh,  you  mustn’t  say  that,”  he  beamed. 

“You  really  mustn't,  dearest  Empress!” 
Often  before  he  had  addressed  her  as  “dear 
lady,”  but  never  until  now  had  he  ventured 
the  superlative.  She  did  not  wince. 

When  they  had  finished  luncheon.  Ball 
Mrs.  Armstrong  read  her  husband’s  state-  arose.  “Come,  Empress,”  he  said.  “Do 
ment  without  comment.  Ball  had  felt  that  move  over  to  the  sofa  and 

she  would  do  that.  By  some  peculiar  tacit  make  yourself  comfortable 

understanding  which  had  grown  up  be-  ^  before  I  begin.” 

tween  them  in  the  past  few  months,  they  She  did  so.  Meanwhile 

spoke  as  seldom  as  possible  of  her  hus-  ^  ^  went  to  the  kitch- 

band.  He  could  not  say  just  how  the  %  enette  and  paid  off  Ichi. 

change  had  come  about,  or  why.  He  ^  “I’ve  told  my  man  he 

only  knew  that  it  had  come,  and  afternoon 

that  she,  no  less  than  himself,  was  e.xplained  when 

conscious  of  it.  Quickly  he  //’  M  /  he  returned, 

turned  to  the  leading  article.  /  h  ,  The  Japanese  was  not  long 

It  was  entitled  “The  Paint-  in  clearing  up  and  taking  his 

ings  of  Gustave  Dufr^nc.”  jBULx. ^  departure.  When  he  had  gone, 
“Isn’t  it  glorious,”  cried  Ball  adjusted  a  chair  back  to  the 

Mrs.  Armstrong,  “that  a  window,  took  up  the  magazine,  and 

popular  magazine  like  turned  to  the  Letchwood  novel, 

ours  actually  ^res  print  “The  next  to  the  last  instalment 

an  article  on  Art!”  ‘Lorette’!”  he  sighed. 

“It’s  simply  ripping!”  re-  'rMF/m//  .  shall  be  sorry  when  we  have 
plied  Ball.  “You  see  we  7//// /  finished  it,”  she  answered  softly, 

are  not  only  entertaining  the  ■  ////  “So  shall  I.  Sorrier  than  I  can  tell 

public,  we  are  educating  them.”  ,.j.  ^  '  you.  Empress!  Just  think— we  have  read 

He  turned  the  pages  for  her.  bibelot,  every  word  of  it  together,  except  the  first 
“There  isn’t  very  much  reading  instalment.” 

matter  to  it.  The  public  won’t  read  about  “And  even  that  you  brought  me,”  she 
Art.  We  recognize  that,  and  don’t  try  to  put  in.  “That  was  the  day  when  I  first 
’'tP*  Also,  we  recognize  the  fact  began  to  feel  as  if  I  really  knew  you.” 
t(K  of  women,  “And  I  you!  .  .  .  Do  you  remember  the 

iray  .  lent  to  life  a  note  as  m  Jiext  time  we  saw  each  other?” 
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Less’ obvious  but  more  illuminating  was 
the  fact  that  hardly  any  book  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  was  over  two  years  old.  This  combina¬ 
tion  of  variety  and  recentness  might  have 
proved  puzzling  to  a  p)erson  unfamiliar  with 
the  history  of  Mr.  Braithwaite  Ball.  But, 
as  with  many  of  life’s  mysteries,  the  key 
lay  in  a  single  simple  fact.  For  two  years 
past  Mr.  Ball  had,  among  other  duties,  con¬ 
ducted  that  department  in  the  Household 
Helper  Magazine  which  is  appropriately 
known  as  “The  Editor’s  Book-shelf.” 

Having  approved  the  appearance  of  his 
sitting-room,  Mr.  Ball  changed  his  necktie 
and  brushed  his  coat.  At  a  few  minutes 
before  one  he  opened  the  hall  door  and  left 
it  slightly  ajar.  Then,  taking  up  a  slender 
volume  of  Rossetti,  bound  in  green  and 
gold,  he  disposed  himself  with  careful  negli¬ 
gence  u|X)n  the  sofa,  to  await  her  coming. 
.  .  .  She  would  probably  knock.  He 
would  call  “Come  in.”  .\s  she  entered,  he 
would  be  revealed  to  her  in  a  posture  of 
graceful  and  studious  recumbence,  befitting 
the  literary  bachelor  in  his  lair. 

For  some  moments  he  held  the  book  be¬ 
fore  him.  The  clock  struck  one.  She  might 
arrive  at  any  minute  now!  .  .  . 

At  five  minutes  after  one  he  found  him¬ 
self  becoming  restless.  Could  she  have 
changed  her  mind?  Surely,  if  she  had  done 
so,  she  would  have  sent  him  word.  But 
even  then  there  was  the  luncheon — quite 
an  expensive  little  luncheon.  And  he  would 
be  placed  in  a  ridiculous  {xjsition  before  Ichi. 

He  became  conscious  that  his  hands  were 
moist.  Looking  at  them,  he  saw  that  his 
fingers  had  absorbed  a  light-green  tone  from 
the  binding  of  the  book.  He  arose  and, 
hastening  to  the  other  room,  washed  away 
the  stain.  Annoying!  Rossetti  was  just 
the  thing  to  be  reading,  but  he’d  have  to 
find  some  other  book.  He  moved  toward 
the  sitting-room.  Then,  as  his  foot  was  on 
the  threshold,  he  heard  a  faint  knock.  Dash 
it  all!  There  was  no  time  now  to  get  a 
book,  or  even  reach  the  sofa. 

“Come  in!” 

He  moved  toward  the  door.  It  opened 
slowly,  revealing  Mrs.  .\rmstrong.  Never 
had  he  seen  her  looking  quite  so  lovely. 
The  roses  which  were  always  in  her  cheeks 
were  blooming  red — partly,  perhaps,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  two  flights  she  had  ascended; 
partly,  he  hoped,  because  of  where  the  two 
flights  led. 

At  sight  of  him  she  entered  quickly  and, 


closing  the  door  behind  her,  leaned  against 
it  for  an  instant. 

“Empress!”  he  said  in  a  caressing  voice, 
as  he  bowed  and  kissed  her  glove. 

Her  breathing  was  accented  as  delight¬ 
fully  as  her  coloring.  For  a  moment  she 
did  not  speak  but  stood  there  with  a  smile 
upon  her  lips  and  in  her  eyes — a  smile  curi¬ 
ously  serious  and  sweet. 

“Let  me  take  your  things.” 

She  moved  into  the  room,  looking  about 
with  frank  curiosity  as  he  relieved  her  of 
the  dainty  little  ruff  she  wore  about  her 
neck  and  her  light,  soft  coat  of  Japanese 
silk — articles  small,  delicate,  feminine,  fas¬ 
cinating  to  touch. 

“Won’t  you  take  off  your  hat?”  he  asked, 
gazing  with  admiration  at  the  piquant  won¬ 
der  of  black  straw,  with  its  saucy  rake  of 
brim  and  plume. 

“No.  .  .  .  Don’t  you  remember,  Braith¬ 
waite,  what  Caro  said  when  she  went  to  Van 
Kleek’s  rooms  and  he  asked  her  to  take  off 
hers?  She  said  that  even  under  the  most 
informal  circumstances  formality  was  not 
altogether  gone  so  long  as  the  woman  kept 
her  hat  on.” 

“So  she  did!”  exclaimed  Ball.  “How 
simply  ripping  of  you  to  remember!” 
Clearly  she,  like  himself,  recognized  the  sim¬ 
ilarity  between  their  relation  to  each  other 
and  the  relations  of  certain  characters  in 
Letchwood’s  books. 

“What  a  pretty  rooml”  she  said. 

“It  has  never  been  so  prefly  before,”  he 
returned.  “Won’t  you  sit  down?”  He 
drew  back  her  chair  from  the  table.  Then, 
having  seated  her,  he  took  his  place,  not 
opposite,  but  at  right  angles  to  her. 

“Ichi!” 

The  Japanese  appeared  with  cups  of  soup. 
When  he  had  served  them  and  withdrawn 
again,  Mrs.  .Armstrong  leaned  across  and 
asked  in  a  low  voice: 

“What  do  you  suppose  your  man  thinks?” 

“My  man?”  repeated  Ball,  charmed  with 
the  sound  of  the  two  words.  “Oh,  he 
doesn’t  think.  I  pay  him  not  to.” 

He  was  no  less  delighted  with  the  Letch- 
wood  sound  of  his  rejoinder  than  with  her 
misapprehension  as  to  Ichi.  She  thought 
that  Ichi  was  his  man!  The  charming 
fancy  so  app>ealed  to  Mr.  Ball’s  imagination 
that,  momentarily  at  least,  he  almost 
thought  that  it  was  true.  “Ichi,”  he  added, 
“is  the  soul  of  discretion.  I  believe  the 
fellow  would  willingly  die  for  me.  Empress.” 
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Between  courses  they  looked  at  the  May  Mrs.  Armstrong  looked  through  the  pic- 
Armstrong's.  It  was  a  typical  number.  On  tures  again.  “Yes,”  she  said,  “they’re  ail 
the  cover  the  invariable  Studley  Girl  ex-  women.  .  .  .  And  they’re  all  nudes,  too, 
hibited  her  invariable  bosom.  The  novelty  aren’t  they?  How  does  that  happen?” 
in  the  case  of  this  particular  Girl  consisted  Mr.  Ball  reflected.  “I  should  say,”  he 
in  the  fact  that  she  was  putting  on  her  answered,  “that  there  were  two  reasons 
gloves.  Doing  so,  she  glanced  out  at  you  for  that.  First,  being  a  Frenchman,  Du- 
from  the  comers  of  her  heavy-lidded  eyes  frfene  naturally  tends  to  paint  nudes.  If 
and  smiled  at  you  a  red,  insinuating  smile  you’ll  read  the  article  you’ll  find  that  we 
which  seemed  to  say,  “We  know  where  we  censure  him  severely  for  that.  Second, 
are  going  when  I  get  my  gloves  on — don’t  we  like  to  print  a  certain  number  of  nudes 
we,  Charlie?”  each  month,  as  part  of  our  campaign  against 

“A  modem  Mona  Lisa,”  remarked  Ball,  pmdery.” 

Mrs.  Armstrong  agreed.  “Braithwaite!”  exclaimed  the  lady,  as 

As  usual,  there  was  type  beneath  the  pic-  she  balanced  chicken  salad  on  her  fork, 
ture.  This  time,  however,  there  was  no  “the  more  I  understand,  the  more  amazed 
specific  summary  of  contents.  Instead  I  become  at  the  care  with  which  these  mat- 
there  ran  across  the  bottom  of  the  cover,  ters  are  thought  out.  And  as  we  have 
in  bold  capitals,  this  statement:  gone  over  the  magazine  together  month  by 

T  ^^^xTCTTM.'D  TTiic  'Tuc'  iTixTiTC'r  civir'T  p  month,  I  havo  seen  more  and  more  clearly 
I  CONSIDER  THIS  THE  FINEST  SINGLE  c 

NUMBER  OF  ANY  MAGAZINE  EVER  PRINT-  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  It  all! 

ED  IN  THE  WORLD.  “Oh,  you  mustn’t  say  that,”  he  beamed. 

“You  really  mustn't^  dearest  Empress!” 
Often  before  he  had  addressed  her  as  “dear 
lady,”  but  never  until  now  had  he  ventured 
the  superlative.  She  did  not  wince. 

When  they  had  finished  luncheon.  Ball 
Mrs.  Armstrong  read  her  husband’s  state-  arose.  “Come,  Empress,”  he  said.  “Do 
ment  without  comment.  Ball  had  felt  that  move  over  to  the  sofa  and 

she  would  do  that.  By  some  peculiar  tacit  make  yourself  comfortable 

understanding  which  had  grown  up  be-  '  before  I  begin.” 

tween  them  in  the  past  few  months,  they  She  did  so.  Meanwhile 

spoke  as  seldom  as  possible  of  her  hus-  Ball  went  to  the  kitch- 

band.  He  could  not  say  just  how  the  %  enette  and  paid  off  Ichi. 

change  had  come  about,  or  why.  He  jT  “I’ve  told  my  man  he 

only  knew  that  it  had  come,  and  have  the  afternoon 

that  she,  no  less  than  himself,  was  e.xplained  when 

conscious  of  it.  Quickly  he  ^  returned, 

turned  to  the  leading  article.  k  The  Japanese  was  not  long 

It  was  entitled  “The  Paint-  in  clearing  up  and  taking  his 

ings  of  Gustave  Dufrenc.”  ^  departure.  When  he  had  gone, 

“Isn’t  it  glorious, ’’cried  Ball  adjusted  a  chair  back  to  the 

Mrs.  Armstrong,  “that  a  window,  took  up  the  magazine,  and 

popular  magazine  like  ,,  turned  to  the  Letchwood  novel, 

ours  actually  dares  print  “The  next  to  the  last  instalment 

an  article  on  Art!”  ‘Lorette’!”  he  sighed. 

“It’s  simply  ripping!”  re-  /p/mmm/u/ '  “I  shall  be  sorry  when  w’e  have 

plied  Ball.  “You  see  we  Wmr'  7//'^'' /  finished  it,”  she  answered  softly, 

are  not  only  entertaining  the  '  '///  Sorrier  than  I  can  tell 

public,  we  are  educating  them.”  ^  you.  Empress!  Just  think — we  have  read 

He  turned  the  pages  for  her.  bibelot,  every  word  of  it  together,  except  the  first 
“There  isn’t  very  much  reading  instalment.” 

matter  to  it.  The  public  won’t  read  about  “And  even  that  you  brought  me,”  she 
Art.  We  recognize  that,  and  don’t  try  to  put  in.  “That  was  the  day  when  I  first 
torce  them.  Also,  we  recognize  the  fact  began  to  feel  as  if  I  really  knew  you.” 
that  the  public  likes  pictures  of  women,  “And  I  you!  .  .  .  Do  you  remember  the 
rather  than  men.”  next  time  we  saw  each  other?” 
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“Of  course!  It  was  the  day  you  brought 
the  color  samples  for  my  car.  And  we 
talked  about  the  first  instalment.  .  .  . 
Have  you  forgotten  what  you  told  me  that 
day?” 

“Forgotten!”  he  repeated.  “As  if  I  could 
forget!  .  .  .  You  said  you  weren’t  sure  that 
a  man  and  woman  meeting  for  the  first 
time,  as  Desbarets  and  Lorette  had  met, 
could  fall  in  love  that  way.  You  asked  me 
if  /  thought  so.  I  told  you  I  knew  that  it 
could  happen — that  there  positively  was 
such  a  thing  as  love  at  first  sight.” 

“But  when  I  asked  you  how  you  knew,” 
she  put  in  softly,  “you  wouldn’t  tell 
me.” 

“I  didn’t  dare!”  he  answered.  “I  never 
have  told  you.  But — ah.  Empress!  By 
now  you  must  have  guessed!  To  me,  every 
chapter  of  this  story  has  been  a  milestone 
marking  the  progress  of  our — our  friend¬ 
ship.” 

Mrs.  Armstrong  had  been  toying  with  her 
bracelet.  Now  she  looked  up  and  met  his 
eyes.  “I  need  not  tell  you,  Braithwaite,” 
she  said,  “that  I  understand,  and  that  I 
feel  the  same.  And  the  beautiful  part  of  it 
all  is  that  ours  is  a  friendship  worthy  to  be 
founded  on  such  a  story!” 

“How  irow-derful  of  you  to  put  it  in  just 
that  way!”  breathed  Ball.  Then,  after  a 
silence  in  which  she  felt  (as  he  meant  her 
to)  that  he  was  trying  to  control  himself,  he 
said,  with  unnatural  calm: 

“Well,  Empress,  shall  I  begin?” 

“If  you  are  ready,”  she  replied. 

Ball  coughed,  cleared  his  throat,  and 
began  to  read. 

It  was  the  big  scene  of  the  novel. 

Late  at  night,  when  David  Coventry  was 
working  at  a  massive  table  in  the  librar>'  of 
his  Fifth  Avenue  mansion,  Lorette  came 
home.  Desbarets  was  with  her.  Together 
they  confronted  him  and  declared  their  love. 
Coventry’s  features  were  distorted  with 
rage.  His  eyes  were  narrow  slits.  He  told 
Lorette  that  the  world  had  an  unpleasant 
name  for  women  of  her  kind;  but  at  that 
Desbarets  stopped  him. 

“This  lady  is  under  my  pro¬ 
tection!”  he  said  firmly.  “She 
is  the  purest  of  God’s  creatures! 

You  are  not  worthy  of  her. 

You  have  never  understood  her. 

To  you  she  is  but  a  beautiful 
toy;  to  me  she  is  a  woman  with 


a  soul!  She  will  never  live  beneath  your 
roof  again.  We  have  come  here  to  tell 
you  that.  It  is  the  honorable  thing  to  do. 
Until  such  time  as  she  is  free  to  join  me  in 
the  bonds  of  holy  wedlock,  she  will  reside 
beneath  the  roof  of  my  dear  mother — 
God  bless  her!” 

Coventry  was  gasping  for  breath. 

“Go!”  he  shouted  hoarsely,  showing  his 
wolfish  teeth.  “Never  let  me  look  on  you 
again!  But  remember — David  Coventry 
does  not  forget!  You  will  hear  from  me! 
You  will  f>ay!” 

Ball  read  the  last  words  slowly,  effec¬ 
tively.  He  closed  the  magazine,  and  raising 
his  eyes  to  Mrs.  Armstrong’s,  saw  that  hers 
were  filled  with  tears. 

“What  is  it.  Empress?”  he  cried,  crossing 
to  her,  and  laying  his  hand  over  hers,  on  the 
arm  of  the  sofa. 

She  shook  her  head,  but  did  not  speak. 

“Surely,”  he  plead,  “surely  vou  can  tell 
me?" 

“I  ought  not  to!”  she  wept.  “I  know  I 
ought  not  to!  But — oh,  Braithwaite! — it  is 
all  so  true!  A  woman  is  so  lonely  when  she 
is  not  understood!” 

Ball  pressed  her  hand. 

“I  know!”  he  murmured.  “Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  I  have  gone  through  these  months, 
understanding  you  better  and  better,  with¬ 
out  having  read  the  s«:ret?  Ah,  Empress! 
As  we  have  read  on  together  you  and  Lorette 
have  become  inseparable  in  my  mind!  You 
are  Lorette!  Haven’t  you  felt  that  \our- 
self?” 

“Yes!”  she  whispered.  “And  I  have 
tried  not  to  let  you  see.  But  to-day — oh, 
it  has  been  too  much  for  me!  It  seemed  to 
me,  as  you  read  that  terrible  scene,  that 
it  was — that  you  and  I  were —  But  what 
am  I  saying!” 

“No  more  than  I  have  guessed,”  he  said. 
“Empress,  I  must  tell  vou,  once  for  all,  that 
I - ” 

“Don’t!”  she  begged.  “Not — not  now!” 

He  bowed  his  head  submissively. 

“I  must  go,”  she  declared,  rising.  “It 
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is  better.  Come  to  tea  to¬ 
morrow,  when  we  can  talk 
things  over  calmly.” 

He  helj)ed  her  into  her 
coat  and  placed  the  ruff 
about  her  neck.  She  moved 
toward  the  door.  Reach¬ 
ing  it,  she  paused  and  faced 
him.  Her  tears  were  gone. 

Into  her  eyes  had  come  a 
strange  expression  of  shy¬ 
ness  and  audacity. 

“You’ll  think  me  silly,”  she  said  breath-  sadness  and  of  tears,  which  under  the  cir- 
lessly.  “Perhaps  I  am.  But  I  want  you  to  cumstances  (as  he  understood  them)  seemed 
tell  me  something.  .  .  .  Ever  since  the  first  artistically  fitting. 

instalment,  when  Desbarets  breakfasted  in  He  was  going  to  Her.  That  was  dra- 

his  lavender  brocaded  dressing-gown,  I  have  matic  in  itself.  And  it  was  doubly  so  that 

had  the  strangest  feeling  that  you —  Well,  he  was  going  to  her  through  the  mist  and 
I  have  seemed  to  see  you  in  a  dressing-gown  dampness.  Strange,  too,  that  this  climax 
like  that.  Tell  me,  Braithwaite — do  in  their  lives  should  come  simultaneously 
you — ?”  .  .  .  She  did  not  finish  the  sen-  with  that  of  Letchwood’s  story — the  story 
tcnce,  but  looked  into  his  face  embarrassed  which  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  them 
and  inquiring.  together.  The  whole  idea  “composed.”  It 

Ball  nodded  gravely.  “Yes,  Empress,”  was  beautiful  and  sad  and  suitable, 
he  replied.  “I  do.”  Already,  in  anticipation,  he  had  a  dis- 

“Oh,  I  knew  it!”  she  exclaimed.  “Isn’t  it  tinct  vision  of  himself  as  he  would  appear 
strange  and  wo«-derful  that  I  should  have  before  her.  His  manner  would  be  subdued, 
known?”  resigned.  They  would  talk  tenderly.  Pres- 

“Everything  that  has  to  do  with  you  is  ently  he  would  be  sitting  in  a  deep,  rose- 
strange  and  it'OK-derful!”  breathed  Mr.  colored  chair,  with  his  face  buried  in  his 
Braithwaite  Ball.  palms.  She  would  be  standing  over  him. 

She  beamed  at  him.  “Shut  your  eyes!  stroking  his  hair  and  weeping.  The  scene 

When  you  open  them  I  shall  be  gone.”  would  be  one  of  tenderness,  pathos,  and 

He  obeyed.  renunciation.  They  might  embrace;  but  if 

He  heard  her  move;  heard  the  door  un-  they  did  so,  it  would  be  only  to  part — 
latch.  Then,  against  his  cheek  he  felt  her  forever.  He  could  hear  himself  saying  to 

lips.  She  had  kissed  him!  Still  standing  her  wistfully,  “I  must  go  away - some- 

there,  with  closed  eyes,  he  heard  the  door  where!”  .  .  . 

squeak  as  it  openecl,  and  again  as  it  The  trouble  with  that  was,  that  he 

closed.  couldn’t  go  away.  He  couldn’t  afford  it. 

For  a  moment  he  remained  motionless.  Darn  it  all!  That  was  where  jjeople  like 
listening,  in  hopes  of  hearing  some  faint  Desbarets  and  Van  Kleek  had  him  at  a 
sound  of  her  as  she  passed  down  the  stairs,  disadvantage.  Still,  there  were  other  things 
Then  he  crossed  the  room  slowly,  and  that  he  could  say.  For  instance,  he  could 
gazed  meditatively  from  the  window.  There  put  it  in  this  form:  “I  must  go  out  of  your 

was  a  puzzled  frown  upon  his  face.  life!”  That  sounded  final,  effective,  and 

“I  wonder,”  he  said  to  himself,  “whether  dramatic,  without  implying  anything  about 
she  meant  to  ask  if  I  had  one,  or  if  I  wanted  giving  up  his  job  on  the  Armstrong  publica- 
one?”  tions.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  parted  on 

IV.  those  terms,  Mrs.  Armstrong  could  assist 

him  in  a  lot  of  ways,  notably  by  giving  him 
DIMINUENDO  AL  TRANQUILLO  a  boost  every  now  and  then  with  her  hus¬ 

band.  Yes,  that  was  the  way  to  manage  it. 
To  Mr.  Braithwaite  Ball,  making  his  way  Through  the  long,  pathetic  years  she  would 
toward  Mrs.  Armstrong’s  the  next  after-  watch  over  him,  glorying  in  every  upward 
noon,  it  seemed  that  the  fine  rain  and  the  step  in  his  career,  until  at  last  he  became 
grayness  of  the  day  lent  to  life  a  note  as  of  Editor-in-Chief.  He  would  think  of  her, 
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too.  Yes.  He  would  send  her  flowers. 
(That  would  hapjjen  later  on,  of  course, 
when  his  salary  was  larger.)  There  would 
be  no  card,  but  she  would  always  know  who 
sent  them. 

Arriving  at  her  house,  he  was  shown  up 
to  her  sitting-room  at  once.  Seated  there, 
awaiting  her,  he  continued  to  dream 
dreams.  .  .  .  There  was  no  doubt  about 
it — they  must  part.  It  was  the  artistic 
thing  to  do.  Also,  it  was  sensible.  She  had 
kissed  him,  yesterday.  He  was  glad  that 
she  had  done  it;  but — well,  it  wasn’t  wise. 
So  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  was  capable 
of  restraint,  but  women  were  different. 
When  they  once  got  fond  of  a  man  you  could 
never  tell  where  they’d  stop.  There  had 
been  a  kind  of  fervor  in  her  manner  of  late, 
which,  though  ever  so  faintly,  sounded  the 
alarm.  He  had  heard,  he  had  even  ob¬ 
served,  that  women,  once  their  hearts  be¬ 
came  entangled,  were  capable  of  amazing 
indiscretion.  Nice  women.  Of  course,  if  he 
were  rich,  like  Desbarets,  that  would  be - 

Here  his  reflections  were  interrupted  by 
her  entrance.  He  arose.  Mrs.  Armstrong 
closed  the  door  behind  her  and  came 
toward  him. 

“Empress!”  he  murmured,  gazing  at  her 
wanly. 

She  did  not  take  the  “key”  from  him, 
but  bore  herself  with  a  strange,  nervous 
briskness  which  was  unfamiliar  to  him. 
Her  eyes  were  red;  so  was  her  nose.  Plainly 
she  had  been  weeping.  It  was  not  becoming 
to  her. 

Reaching  his  side,  she  clutched  him  by 
one  wrist. 

“Braithwaite!”  she  whispered  in  an  agi¬ 
tated  tone.  “It  has  come  at  last!” 

Ball  felt  his  heart  begin  to  pound. 

“What!”  he  cried.  “What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  have  told  him!” 

‘ToW  him?”  gasped  Ball.  “Told  who — 
your  husband?  Told  him  what?" 

“Sit  down!”  she  said,  drawing  him  to  the 
sofa  beside  her. 

Automatically  he  obeyed.  He  was  like 
some  playwright,  at  the  first  jjerformance 
of  his  own  drama,  who  discovers  suddenly, 
to  his  horror,  that  some  one  has  replac^ 
his  “happy  ending”  with  a  ghastly  murder 
scene.  He  felt  weak,  helpless,  almost  faint. 
What  had  she  done?  He  heard  her  speaking 
rapidly: 

“Last  night  I  felt  guilty.  I  thought  per¬ 
haps  I  had  been  wrong  in  going  to  your 


rooms — that  perhaps  I  hadn’t  done  all  that 
I  should  have  done  to  be  a  companion  to — 
to  my  husband.  I  came  in  full  of  contri¬ 
tion.  After  dinner  I  made  him  comfortable. 
I  thought  we  could  have  a  good  talk,  and 
that  perhaps  he  could  see  that  I  was  a 
woman  with  a  soul,  and  that  he  did  not 
understand  me!  .  .  .” 

“Well?”  cried  Ball  anxiou.sly. 

“He  sat  in  that  chair,  by  the  table,”  she 
ran  on.  “I  sat  over  here.  ...  I  spoke 
freely  of  the  bigger  things  of  life — just  as  I 
talk  to  you,  Braithwaite!  I  even  tried  to 
imagine  that  I  was  sjieaking  to  you,  so  that 
I  might  give  him  the  best  there  was  in  me! 
He  seemed  to  be  listening.  I  felt  that  I  was 
making  a  deep  impression  on  him — that 
things  would  be  different  between  us  in  the 
future.  Then — ”  She  broke  off  and  began 
to  weep  anew. 

“Then  what?" 

“Then,”  she  wailed,  “then,  when  I  had 
talked  a  whole  hour — when  I  had  revealed 
my  inner  self  to  him  as  never  before — when 
I  thought  a  great  awakening  was  coming, 
he — he  snoredl" 

“What  next?”  gulped  Ball. 

“I  was  enraged!”  she  cried.  “I  got  up 
and  shook  him.  He  looked  up  at  me  and 
blinked  stupidly.  That  made  me  more 
furious  than  ever.  I  lost  control  of  myself 
entirely.  I  didn’t  care  what  I  did,  so  long 
as  I  forced  my  jjersonality  upon  him.  .  .  . 
So  I  stood  over  him  and  told  him  about 
youl" 

Ball  groaned. 

“Not  everything!”  she  put  in  hastily.  “I 
just  told  him  that,  though  he  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  me,  you  did.” 

Ball  gasp)ed. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  had  stopfjed  crjdng. 
She  looked  at  him,  surprised.  “But  why 
shouldn’t  I  tell  him  so?”  she  asked.  “Isn’t 
it  true?  Isn’t  it  the  honorable  course, 
Braithwaite?  If  we  care  for  each  other  we 
should  play  the  game.  That’s  what  Des¬ 
barets  and  Lorette  did.  I  think  you  and  I 
ought  to  go  to  my  husband  together, 
and - ” 

“Rot!”  howled  Ball.  “It’s  preposterous! 
You  must  be  crazy!  W’hat  have  you  be¬ 
sides  what  he  gives  you?  What  have  I?  I 
haven’t  a  sou!  And  when  this  is  over  I 
won’t  even  have  a  job!  What  on  earth  am 
I  going  to  do?” 

“We  can  go  to  your  mother,”  .she  said 
stanchly. 
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Ball  threw  up  his  hands.  His  mother! 
He  had  a  sudden  vision  of  her  in  her  little 
top-floor  flat  in  Kansas  City.  He  pictured 
Mrs.  Armstrong  there,  and  the  picture  was 
grotesque  beyond  the  wildest  nightmare. 
Fancy  Mrs.  Armstrong  sleeping  on  that 
green-plush  davenport,  in  the  parlor! 

“No,  we  can’ll"  he  said  brutally. 

“Why  not?”  she  persisted.  “I  should 
love  it  there — that  dear,  rambling  Southern 
home,  the  old  negro  servants,  most  of  all 
your  mother.  You  have  told  me  of  it  all  so 
often  that  I - ” 

“But  she  doesn’t  live  there  any  more!” 
wailed  Ball.  “That’s  all  over  and  done 
with,  I  tell  you!  We  won’t  talk  about  it. 
Why,  I  haven’t  even  got  the  railroad  fare! 
I’m  no  Desbarets!  I’m  not  made  of  money! 
You  ought  to  have  thought  of  that!” 

She  looked  at  him  reproachfully.  “Do 
you  mean  that — that  you  don’t  love  me?” 

“Love  you?”  cried  Ball,  angrily,  as  he 
paced  down  the  room.  “Damn  it!  Of 
course  I  love  you!  But  that’s  not  the 
point!  The  point  is  that - ” 

Reaching  the  end  of  the  room,  he  turned. 
Then,  in  the  midst  of  the  sentence,  in  the 
midst  of  a  step,  he  stopped  short.  \  horror 
more  complete,  more  frigid  than  he  could 
have  conceived,  laid  its  icy  fingers  over 
him.  He  felt  strangled,  jmralyzed.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Armstrong’s  husband  had  entered 
the  room  and  was  standing  by  the  table, 
looking  at  him. 

He  had  shouted  his  last  words. 

There  was  no  chance  that  his 
employer  had  not  overheard  them. 

Ensued  an  aggressive  silence 
which  seemed  to  fill  the  room 
like  compressed  air. 

When  he  had  looked  at 
Ball  for  a  time,  Armstrong 
turned  his  eyes  toward  his 
wife.  Ball  did  not  look 
at  either  of  them,  .\fter 
his  first  brief  glimpse  of 
Mr.  Arm.strong  his  gaze 
had  fastened  itself  upon 
the  door.  Had  his  mind  ■ 
not  been  preoccupied,  he  might  have 
noticed  that  the  door  w’as  one  peculiarly 
fitted  to  the  situation.  That  is,  it  was 
the  kind  of  door  one  often  sees  in  France — a 
chaste  and  beautiful  door,  with  shallow 
white  panels,  and  an  oval  knob  of  silver. 
Ball  had  observed  these  qualities  at  other 
times.  But  the  artistic  features  of  the  door 


were  now  excluded  from  his  mind  by  a 
strong  sense  of  its  value  as  a  means  of  egress. 
Thus,  alas!  will  utility  triumph  over  beauty 
in  life’s  poignant  moments! 

From  where  Ball  stood,  the  form  of  Mr. 
Armstrong  actually  intercepted  a  full  view 
of  the  door.  Against  it  he  looked  particu¬ 
larly  large  and  black.  At  last,  as  Ball  was 
considering  the  possibilities  of  the  center- 
table  as  a  thing  to  run  around,  Armstrong 
spoke. 

“How-de-do,  Ball?”  he  remarked,  in  a 
matter-of-fact  tone. 

Ball  was  amazed.  “How  do  you  do,”  he 
returned  tentatively. 

Armstrong  dropp)ed  into  a  chair.  “Sit 
down,”  he  said,  in  a  perfectly  normal  tone. 

“I  must  be  going,”  Ball  said. 

“No,  no,”  said  Armstrong  in  a  voice  that 
was  almost  genial.  “Not  yet  a  while.  We 
ought  to  have  a  talk.  Of  course  I  couldn’t 
help  overhearing  you  just  now.” 

“I  don’t  remember  what  I  said,”  Ball 
put  in. 

“You  told  Carrie  you  loved  her.  I  might 
say,  in  passing,  that  it  didn’t  sound  con- 
\'incing.  But  that  was  what  you  said.” 

“I  hope,”said  Ball,“that  you’ll  understand 
just  how  I  meant  it.  You  see,  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong,  when  I  said  ‘love’,  I  may  have - ” 

“Hold  on!”  said  Armstrong  soothingly. 
“Have  a  chair.  Ball.  Make  yourself  com¬ 
fortable  while  we  talk  it  over.” 

Though  his  horror  was  undiminished. 
Ball  was  bt'coming  less  alarmed  as  to  his 
p>ersonal  safety.  Gingerly  he  seated  him¬ 
self  upon  the  edge  of  a  convenient  chair. 

“Now,”  said  .Armstrong,  “it  strikes  me 
that  the  businesslike  way  to  settle  this  is  for 
you  to  tell  me  why 
you  love  her.  Maybe 
she  doesn’t  know, 
herself.  After  that 
I’ll  tell  you  why  I 
love  her.  Maybe  she 
doesn’t  know  that, 
either.  That  will 
give  us  all  some  basis 
to  work  on.” 

.\rrastrong  paused  awaiting  Ball’s  reply, 
but  before  the  young  man  could  speak  Mrs. 
.\rmstrong  broke  out: 

“Braithwaite  cares  for  me  because 
he - ” 

“Hold  on!”  her  husband  interrupted. 
“Let  him  explain  it.” 

Ball  swallow’ed  audibly.  “Well,”  he  said. 


which  very  nearly  matched  the  rose-color 
panels  of  the  room. 

“There,  Jim!”  said  Mrs.  Armstrong 
proudly.  “You  see?” 

Her  husband  appeared  puzzled.  “No,” 
he  said.  “I  don’t.”  Then,  turning  to  Ball 
again,  he  asked  in  a  gentle  voice: 

“Are  you  over-worked?” 


in  a  low  voice.  “Perhaps  I  shouldn’t  have 
said  ‘love.’  I  am  attached  to — to  your 
wife.  I  admire  her.  I  regard  her  as  a  true 
friend.  Intellectually  we  are  ver>’  sym¬ 
pathetic.” 

“You  are?”  'cried  Armstrong  in  amaze¬ 
ment. 

“Oh,  yes,”  affirmed  Ball,  nodding  a  head 
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“No.” 

“Have  you  ever  had  any  nervous  trou¬ 
ble?” 

“No.” 

There  was  a  brief  silence.  Then: 

“H’m,”  murmured  Armstrong  thought¬ 
fully.  “Yet  you  say  you  love  her  intellect¬ 
ually?” 


“I  said  it  was 
an  intellectual 
attachment,”  Ball 
corrected.  “It  is 
something  spirit¬ 
ual  and  mental. 

I  hardly  need  say 
to  you,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong,  that — 
that  my  regard 
for  your  wife  is 
perfectly — per¬ 
fectly  pure.” 

“You  mean 
what  they  call 
‘platonic’?” 

“I  suppose  one 
might  call  it  that 
— yes.” 

“And  that  is 
all?”  Armstrong 
asked. 

“That’s  all,” 
said  Ball  hurried¬ 
ly.  “Now  I  must 
be  going.”  He 
rose  partially 
from  his  chair. 

“No,’’  Arm¬ 
strong  said.  “Not 
yet.  I  want  to 
tell  you  why  I 
love  her.” 

“Really,”  said 
Ball  with  a  ner¬ 
vous  laugh,  “I 
don’t  see  that  you 
are  called  upon 
to  tell  me  ateut 
that.  In  fact 
I - ” 

“But  I  want  to 
tell  you,  though!” 
the  husband  in¬ 
sisted. 

Ball  sat  down 
again. 

“I  don’t  love 
her  the  way  you 
do,”  Armstrong  said.  “Not  at  all.  In  the 
first  place,  there’s  nothing  intellectual  about 
it.  I  don’t  like  intellectual  women!  They 
make  me  sick.  Take  those  women  we  have 
around  the  oflSce.  And  the  authoresses — ! 
Good  Lord,  Ball!  I  don’t  want  any  of  that 
in  mine!  I  never  thought  of  Carrie  as  intel¬ 
lectual.  I  thought  she  was  just  normal,  or, 
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if  anything,  a  little  under  normal,  mentally. 
Well,  I  love  her  for  that. 

“If  she  is  intellectual,  I  hojje  she’ll  not 
let  me  see  it.  And  from  a  business  stand¬ 
point,  Ball,  I  hope  if  you're  that  way,  you’ll 
cut  it  out  during  business  hours.  Of  course 
I  consider  this  talk  confidential.  I’m  going 
to  forget  that  you  have  admitted  intellec¬ 
tuality.  It  is  a  bad  quality  in  an  editor.  Ball. 
Ver>'  bad!  The  great  thing  in  an  editor  to¬ 
day  is  a  strong  p>opular  taste.  However, 
that  is  by  the  way.  .  .  .  Let’s  see;  what 
were  we  talking  about?  .  .  .  Oh,  yes,  I  was 
telling  you  why  I  love  Carrie. 

“Well.  .  .  .  You  didn’t  even  mention  her 
looks.  Now,  there,  to  me,  is  her  strong 
point.  I  think  she  is  the  prettiest,  sweet- 
est-looking  girl  I  ever  laid  my  eyes  on.  I 
like  good-looking  women.  That’s  the 
reason  I  never  have  them  around  the  office. 
As  for  Carrie,  here,  I  can’t  look  at  her  with¬ 
out  wanting  to  kiss  her.  Ordinarily  I 
wouldn’t  mention  that,  but  I  think  the 
situation  demands  it.  I  want  to  show  you, 
Bali,  that  I’m  not  going  to  interfere  with 
you  on  the  platonic  end  of  the  game,  any 
more  than  the  intellectual  end.” 

Armstrong  paused.  Mrs.  Armstrong  and 
Ball  were  gazing  at  him  with*  dazed  and 
wondering  eyes. 

“Well?”  he  said  affably.  “Doesn’t  that 
clear  it  up?” 

Ball  gulped  audibly. 

“What?”  said  Armstrong. 

“Nothing,”  said  Ball.  “I  didn’t  speak.” 

“Oh,”  said  Armstrong.  “Well,  do  you 
get  me?  ....  As  I  see  it,  you  and  I  don’t 
conflict  on  this  love  business  at  all.  We  love 
her  in  two"  different  ways.  As  far  as  I’m 
concerned,  you  can  go  right  ahead,  so  long 
as  you’re  sure  you’re  both  on  the  intellectual 
and  platonic  plane — and  you  are  sure, 
aren’t  you?” 

“Yes,  indeed!”  said  Ball  quickly. 

Armstrong  looked  at  his  w’ife.  “Are  you, 
Carrie?” 

She  nodded.  “Our  friendship,”  she  said, 
“is  based  on  a  beautiful  stor>-.  We  have 
read  it  together.  You  will  know  what  I 
mean  when  I  tell  you  it  is  ‘Lorette’!” 

“Lorette?”  repeated  Armstrong  blankly. 

“Our  Letchwood  serial,  you  know,”  Ball 
put  in. 

“Oh,  that,”  said  .\rmstrong.  “I  haven’t 
read  it.” 

His  wife  gasped.  “Xot  read  it?"  she  cried. 


Armstrong  shook  his  head.  “No,”  he 
said.  “I  pay  Shrimpton  a  lot  of  money  to 
attend  to  things  like  that.  I’ll  read  it  to¬ 
night,  though,  on  account  of  what  you  say.” 

He  looked  at  his  watch  and  arose.  “Now,” 
he  said,  “if  you’ll  excuse,  me.  I’ll  go  and 
dress.  I’m  speaking  on  ‘The  Modem  Maga¬ 
zine’  at  the  banquet  of  the  Advertising 
League  to-night.”  He  moved  toward  Ball 
with  outstretched  hand. 

Ball  arose.  Hastily  he  deposited  upK)n  a 
near-by  table  a  small  but  heavy  article 
which  he  had  snatched  up  surreptitiously 
when  Armstrong  entered,  and  which  had 
remained  in  his  right  hand  throughout  the 
interview.  Only  now  did  he  become  con¬ 
scious  of  what  it  really  was.  It  was  a 
bibelot. 

The  hand  which  Mr.  Armstrong  shook 
was  somewhat  damp  and  limp.  Crossing 
over  to  where  his  wife  sat,  Armstrong  bent 
and  kissed  her.  He  would  have  kissed  her 
cheek  had  she  not  turned  her  lips  to  his. 

“You  might  get  Ball  to  stop  to  dinner?” 
he  suggested. 

A  slight  sigh  escaped  her. 

“Thanks!”  put  in  Ball  rapidly.  “Thanks 
very  much!  But  I  must  be  running  on — 
really.”  He  crossed  to  Mrs.  Armstrong 
with  rapid  steps  and  shook  her  hand. 
“Good  night!”  he  said.  In  his  haste  he  did 
not  even  call  her  Empress. 

Mr.  Armstrong  had  barely  closed  the 
door  behind  him,  when  Ball  opened  it 
again  and  made  his  exit.  He  left  it  open. 

Mrs.  .\rmstrong  retired  early,  but  she 
did  not  sleep.  At  two  o’clock  she  arose  from 
bed  and  made  her  way  to  her  husband’s 
room.  Light  showed  through  the  crack  be¬ 
neath  the  door.  She  rapped. 

“Come!” 

She  entered,  .\rmstrong  was  reading  in 
bed.  Several  issues  of  Armstrong's  lay 
about  him. 

“Jim,”  she  asked,  “have  you  read  ‘Lo¬ 
rette’?” 

“I’ve  run  through  it.  Why,  dear?  .  .  . 
You  ought  to  be  asleep.” 

“What  did  you  think  of  it?” 

“People  don’t  get  enough  exercise,”  he 
said. 

“But  the  story?"  she  insisted. 

“W’ell,”  said  .Armstrong,  with  a  yawn. 
“Our  circulation’s  pretty  near  a  million 
now.  I'm  going  to  can  this  sex  stuff!” 
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N  A  RASH  day  we  had  ac- 
I  quired  a  sort  of  house-boat — 
*  one,  however  that  was  some- 
_  what  more  boat  than  house — 
and,  having  spent  an  entire 
summer  and  all  our  savings  merely 
in  making  it  habitable,  we  sighed  for 
a  larger  world  to  explore. 

Pollywog’s  world  had,  in  truth, 
been  small  since  she  became  ours. 
HaNing  no  power,  she  had  not  ven¬ 


tured  from  the  tiny  Connecticut 
harbor  where  we  had  found  her, 
sitting  disreputable  on  a  mudflat. 
So,  humanly  enough,  her  first  sally 
from  harbor  was  for  a  fourteen- 
hundred-mile  winter  cruise — the  “in¬ 
side”  trip  to  Florida. 

True,  we  had  never  cruised  in  a 
power-boat  (Pollvwog,  in  the  end, 
acquired  the  necessaiy  engine),  and 
the  waters  ahead  were  all  strange 


'1;' 

In  to  us.  Equally  true,  we  had  not 
I  the  .faintest  idea  how  high-sided, 
I  flat-bottomed,  dor>’-built  Polly- 
H  woe.  would  behave  in  a  blow  or  a 
n  sea,  and  no  one  could  enlighten 
9  us — though  our  neighbors  feared 
9  the  worst.  Furthermore,  we  could 
3|  not  guess  the  cost,  but  knew  that 
Usm  whatever  it  might  be  it  was  cer- 
Q  tain  to  exceed  all  the  money  we 

had  in  the  world. 

What  matter?  Here  was  gay  adventure. 
True  vagabonds  we  should  be  and  run  away 
from  winter  to  the  warm  Southland,  dodg¬ 
ing  brazenly  a  season  at  a  desk  and  all  the 
discomforts  of  town. 

The  summer’s  tinkering  had  multiplied 
the  cruising  comforts  of  Pollyw'og  through¬ 
out  her  entire  fifteen  by  forty-five  feet.  The 
triangular  stateroom  in  the  very  bow  was 
commodious  for  the  captain’s  wife  and  next 


door  to  the  galley,  with  cook-stove,  ice-box. 
kitchen  sink,  and  pantry  shelves  all  within 
arm’s  length.  The  cabin  was  a  surprisingly 
large  living-room  and  dining-room,  with  one 
stateroom  adjacent,  the  rest  of  it  a  wide 
open  space  with  lounges  and  bunks  along 
either  side 

\  bolt  of  golden-brown  1)urlap  had  been 
turned  into  mattress  upholsterv’,  couch  pil- 
lopvv-covers,  and  portieres.  Whether  by  day¬ 
time  sunlight,  evening  lamps,  or  the  blaze 
of  the  open  fireplace  stove,  they  always 
glowed  cheerfulness.  Book-shelves  on  the 
wall,  great  drawers  under  the  couches,  and 
a  hidden  closet  or  two  gave  storage  space, 
while  ’way  aft  in  the  triangular  stern  rested 
the  little  engine  that  would  kick  us  along. 
The  deck  was  big  enough  for  steamer-chairs, 
and  we  knew  how  to  stow  ourselves  and  our 
gear  w’ithout  confusion  or  crowding. 

We  were  ready  for  anything. 


Pollywogging  Southward 
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It  was  on  the  first  day  of  December  that 
PoLLYWOG  ran  down  the  East  River  at 
dawn  of  a  Sunday  morning  (when  the  river 
is  safest  for  small  craft)  and  out  across  New 
York  Bay  to  the  Raritan  River  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Raritan  Canal  across  New 
Jersey.  It  should  have  been  a  month  soon¬ 
er,  but  PoLLYWOG  could  not  be  got  ready. 
The  rest  of  the  southward-bound  fleet  from 
our  port  had  filled  tanks,  lockers,  and  ice¬ 
boxes,  and  gone  on  weeks  before.  It  was 
remarkable  that  winter  had  not  caught  us. 
She  had  warned  us  with  a  snowy  Thanks¬ 
giving  that  she  was  close  at  our  heels.  So, 
heeding  the  warning,  we  raced  southward 
just  ahead  of  her  and  kept  the  toy  range  in 
the  galley,  our  open  grate,  and  an  oil-stove 
going  most  of  the  time  for  a  month.  But 
we  saw  no  snow. 

There  were  three  of  us  aboard  Pollywog. 


Pollywog’s  little  ten-horse  engine  going 
without  a  miss  from  daylight  till  dark  and 
on  into  the  night.  As  we  made  but  a  lei¬ 
surely  five  miles  an  hour,  it  was  essential  to 
keep  going! 

They  were  cutting  hay  in  the  salt  mead¬ 
ows  bordering  the  muddy  Rantan  that  first 
day  of  December,  and  it  made  us  feel  that 
already  we  were  nearing  the  South.  The 
winter  woods  along  the  charming  old  canal 
were  filled  with  unexpected  color — reds  and 
browns  and  yellows  against  the  blue-grays 
of  the  distance.  The  ancient  barge  traffic 
with  its  musical  clank  of  chain  harness  and 
its  shouting  mule-drivers  had  not  abated, 
and  two  south-bound  yachts  passed  us.  We 
were  not  the  last. 

The  canal  once  entered,  the  strain  of 
hurry  dropp)ed  from  us,  for  they  could  not 
close  with  us  inside.  Gladly  and  joyously 


I  was  captain  and,  toward  the  end,  learned 
to  answer  promptly  when  so  addressed. 
Viola,  the  captain’s  wife,  was  passenger  and 
cook,  and  Roberts  was  engineer,  first  officer, 
and  crew. 

Roberts  came  from  the  shops  that  had 
built  Pollyw’og’s  kerosene-consuming  en¬ 
gine.  He  had  been  to  sea,  serving  as  bos’n 
and  second  mate  on  his  father’s  windjam¬ 
mer.  So,  as  he  had  youth,  a  grin,  and  the 
only  stock  of  sea-stories  aboard,  he  was  a 
decided  asset.  Moreover,  he  could  keep 


THE  EVENING 
TIDE  COMING 
INTO  THE  HAND¬ 
MADE  CHANNEL 
AT  THE  END  OF 
THE  FIRST  day’s 
DIGGING,  NEW 
RIVER  INLET, 
N.  C. 


WAITING  FOR 
THE  TIDE  TO 
MELT  THE 
MOUND  OF  SAND 
AND  RELEASE 
HER. 
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we  wandered  through  tw’O  delectable  days 
along  the  forty-four  miles  of  this  old  New 
Jersey  waterway,  passing  Princeton  to  the 
music  of  baying  hounds  and  through  Tren¬ 
ton’s  many  bridges  to  Bordentown,  where 
the  last  lock  dropp>ed  us  silently  into  the 
broad  Delaware  River. 

At  anchor  behind  an  island  below  Phila¬ 
delphia  we  waited  all  one  morning  for  the 
sun  to  burn  up  a  thick,  low-lying  fog  that 
hid  even  the  near-by  yachts.  At  noon  it 
lifted  enough  so  that  we  hurried  out  into 
the  ship-channel  and  turned  our  bow  to 
the  sea.  Came  a  deep-throated  whistle  be¬ 
hind  us  and  a  liner  bore  down  close  on  our 
right.  We  did  not  dispute  the  right  of  way, 
but  gave  him  all  the  room  there  was,  hug¬ 
ging  the  left  side  of  the  channel.  At  that 
he  loomed  above  Pollywog  mountainously. 

Close  behind  the  liner  came  another,  and 
another — a  whole  naval  procession  going 
out  to  cross  the  Seven  Seas,  gathered  by 
the  fog  and  awaiting  the  lift  that  had  set 
us  free.  They  were  laughing  at  us  from 
their  high  decks. 

Then  the  waiting  fog  closed  down  on  us 
all. 

Up  and  down  river  rose  a  din  of  whistling 
in  which  Pollywog  joined  lustily.  The 
liners  close  at  hand  faded  till  we  could  see 
but  the  tips  of  their  masts. 

Now  dead  ahead  rose  a  high  gray  shape. 
Ships  were  coming  up  as  well  as  going  down. 
PoLLYtvoG  and  a  monster  were  head  on, 
and  Pollywog  was  in  the  monster’s  right¬ 
ful  path.  We  were  confused  beyond  action 
till  the  big  fellow  saw  us  and  gave  us  the 
single  blast  for  the  starboard  passing.  So  we 
swung  sharply  over  into  the  narrow  sea 
lane  between  the  two  processions  and,  bel¬ 
lowing  importantly,  Pollywog  went  bob¬ 
bing  saucily  on  her  way  till  the  fog  thinned, 
the  liners  had  passed,  and  she  could  dodge 
into  the  first  lock  at  Delaware  City  and  be 
lifted  to  a  still  berth  by  the  main  street  of 
the  picturesque  town. 

There  are  but  fifteen  miles  of  canal  be¬ 
tween  Delaware  City  and  Cliesa{)eake  City 
at  the  headwaters  of  Chesap)eake  Bay.  But 
they  are  fascinating  miles  of  tiny  lakes  and 
wooded  banks  that  sometimes  almost  touch¬ 
ed  our  sides  on  either  hand.  We  lingered 
luxuriously,  dreading  the  miles  of  open 
water  ahead. 

But  we  faced  them  next  morning — more 


than  two  hundred  miles  of  them — with  three 
visiting  oystermen’s  tales  of  Chesapeake’s 
dreaded  nor ’westers  fresh  in  our  ears. 

With  luck  it  is  a  four-days’  journey.  The 
very  first  night  out  we  dodged  into  half- 
protected  harborage  in  black  night  only  half 
an  hour  ahead  of  a  biting  gale,  to  swing 
wildly  till  morning  on  extra  lines  while  the 
ice  caked  around  our  bow’. 

This,  then,  was  winter  cruising;  this  was 
the  nature  of  our  vagabondage.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  four  days  we  made  but  thirty-five 
miles,  and  yet  we  did  not  grow  discouraged 
nor  lose  zest  for  the  fight.  But  we  began 
to  realize  that  it  was  to  be  a  fight. 

Pollywog  was  eight  days  on  Chesapeake 
Bay  instead  of  four.  At  first  we  ran  down 
the  heavily  indented  eastern  shore  of  Maiy'- 
land,  with  its  aged  fishing  villages  bearing 
English  names  that  proved  their  Colonial 
origin.  Then,  crossing  over,  we  made  longer 
jumps  and  with  good  weather  at  last  and  a 
volunteer  pilot  rounded  Old  Point  Comfort 
in  still  moonlight,  happy  as  children  to  see 
the  bright  lights  of  town  again  and  to  hear 
the  bugle  calls  from  the  warships. 

Our  volunteer  pilot  was  one  McCook,  a 
vagabond  handyman,  sailor,  cook,  and 
farm-hand,  with  a  tough  old  face,  a  big 
heart,  and  irrei>ressible  good  nature. 

He  came  aboard  two  days’  journey  above 
Old  Point  and  begged  passage  to  Norfolk. 
It  would  save  him  a  long,  roundalwut  trip 
and  he  would  work  his  passage  by  steering. 
Also,  he  would  give  us  a  fat  goose.  We  were 
rather  vain  of  our  own  na^’igation  and  we 
had  no  way  to  cook  a  goose,  but  we  could 
not  resist  McCook. 

So  he  came,  with  his  luggage  wrapped  in 
a  bit  of  newspaper  and  the  goose  alive  in  a 
crate.  He  did  steer,  and  he  knew  the  bay 
so  well  that  we  made  the  two-days’  journey 
in  one  and  were  in  Norfolk  on  the  second 
day. 

Mac  took  quite  a  fancy  to  the  Pollj'wog- 
gers,  and  he  rather  congratulated  himself 
upon  having  by  his  presence  relieved  the 
dull  monotony  of  our  cruise.  As  he  explain¬ 
ed  it:  “I’ve  been  company  for  you,  any¬ 
way.” 

He  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  by  a 
shower  of  presents,  and  superintended  my 
marketing  with  a  skill  that  he  was  proud  to 
display.  He  was  possessed  also  of  the  true 
spirit  of  Southern  hospitality.  He  cordial¬ 
ly  invited  all  of  the  tradesmen  to  visit  Pol¬ 
lywog  and  assured  them  of  welcoming 


FROM  THIS  SPOT  THE  RALEIGH  COLONISTS  LOOKED  ODT  TOWARD 
ENGLAND,  WAITING  FOR  THE  RELIEF  SHIP  THAT  CAME  TOO  LATE. 


A  LONG  day’s  digging  MAKES  FOR  PATIENCE  WITH  THE  RISING  TIDE.  PILOT  AND 
SKIPPER  EXERCISE  THEIR  PREROGATIVE  AND  DO  A  LITTLE  WAITING. 
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entertainment.  They,  on  their  {>art,  not'to 
be  outdone,  warmly  asked  me  to  write  them 
from  our  various  ports  of  call,  telling  them 
how  w'e  liked  the  South  and  how  prices  were. 

We  said  good-by  to  Mac  and  Norfolk 
without  delay,  for  we  still  felt  winter  at  our 
heels.  Due  south  from  Norfolk  by  winding 
creek  through  pine-sprinkled  flats  one  comes 
to  a  choice  of  two  canals,  the  Dismal  Swamp 
and  the  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle.  Sav¬ 
ing  the  famous  former  for  another  time,  we 
took  the  shorter  latter  into  as  dismal 
swamps  as  could  well  be  imagined,  but  were 
cheer^  to  find  there  several  shrubs  in  gay 
bloom.  Here  for  the  first  time  we  found 
mistletoe  at  home  and  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time  decided  that  at  last  we  were  really  in 
the  South. 

More  winding  creek  led  to  a  wider,  marsh- 
banked  river  that  of>ened  on  broad  but  shal¬ 
low  waters.  .\nd  never  another  boat  in 
sight.  .\  dredged  channel  leads  for  miles 
down  the  middle  of  the  bay  and  is  marked 
by  brush  stakes  at  regular  intervals.  When 
I  relieved  RoIktIs  at  the  tiller  and  he  gave 
me,  deep-sea  fashion,  the  course,  he  put  it 
this  way: 

“Straight  down  the  avenue,  sir.” 

That  was  what  it  looked  like — a  street 
covered  by  a  wide  and  dreaiy  flood. 

But  near  sundown  we  entered  deep  pine 
forest  by  a  narrow  cut  that  led  to,  a  sleepy 
village.  .\t  the  drawbridge  was  a  trapper 
out  of  Leatherstocking  Tales,  who  com¬ 
plained  that  the 
fur  trade  in 
No'th  Ca’lina 
was  not  what  it 
used  to  be. 

Came  now  the 
crossing  of  shal¬ 
low  and  tem¬ 
pestuous  Albe¬ 
marle  Sound, 
which  for  us 
was  providen¬ 
tially  calm,  to 
Roanoke  Island, 
of  historic  mem¬ 
ory,  close  to 
the  high  -  piletl 
sand-dunes 
north  of  Hat- 
teras. 

Here  we  skirt 
the  lx;ach  where 


in  1 585  the  first  English  colonists  in 
America  landed  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 
ship.  Above  there  on  the  sand-hill  is  the 
place  where  they  built  their  fort.  From 
the  brow  of  that  hill  they  watched  through 
wear>’  months  for  the  delayed  relief  ship, 
star\'ing  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  This  is 
the  island  of  X'irginia  Dare  and  the  Lost 
Colony  of  Roanoke,  a  place  of  romance. 
We  swing  round  a  {X)int  into  Manteo,  the 
island’s  one  settlement,  and  tie  up  for  a 
leisurely  visit. 

From  Roanoke  southward  there  are  nine¬ 
ty  miles  more  of  open  water,  the  most-to-be- 
dreaded  of  the  inland  ways,  Pamlico  Sound, 
which  even  the  fishermen  fear.  Out  of  sight 
of  land  on  Pamlico  you  will  often  find  but 
si.x  feet  of  water,  and  the  chop  that  comes 
with  a  moderate  breeze  is  in  consequence 
bad  for  Pollywogs. 

But  Pamlico  lay  oily  flat  while  Pollywog 
made  a  record  run  of  seventy  miles  far  into 
the  night,  racing  with  a  blow  that  gathered 
marching  and  countermarching  battalions 
of  storm-clouds  all  the  afternoon. 

This  had  hardly  the  flavor  of  true  vaga- 
Iwndage,  but  we  counted  it  good,  honest 
navigation  that  was  sjieeding  us  past  the 
most  dreaded  stretches — to  the  sea. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  one  month 
and  six  hundred  miles  out  of  New  York, 
Pollywog  reached  the  half-way  (wint  and 
the  sea  at  Beaufort,  North  Carolina. 

We  came  u|)on  the  ancient  fishing  city, 

pollywog's  best  portrait. 


A  CORNER  OF 
THE  CABIN. 


POLLYWOG  AND 
GALLIVANT  TO-  |  ^ 
GETHER  AT 
FERNANDINA.  i  ri 


with  its  gleam¬ 
ing  entrance  to 
the  ocean,  from 
the  marshy  rear, 
and  it  instantly 
invited  us  to 
linger.  But  our 
pilot  for  the 
open  water  saw 
promise  of  good 
weather  just 
ahead  and  hur¬ 
ried  our  thrilled 
preparations  for 
a  sea  -  voyage. 
Good  Polly- 
WOG  weather  on 
the  January 
ocean  is  rare  in¬ 
deed. 

So  at  dawn  on 
the  second  we 
reluctantly  join¬ 
ed  the  fleet  of 
fast  purse-sein¬ 
ers  zigzagging 
outward  among 
the  bars,  and 
the  rising  sun 


Pollywogging  Southward 


found  PoLLYWOG  wallowing  joyously  over 
the  long  Atlantic  swells  and  bearing  steadily 
southward  three  grinning  and  excited  vaga¬ 
bonds.  Here  indeed  was  adventure. 

But  the  blue  eyes  of  taciturn  Captain 
Ned  were  ever  on  sky  and  sea  as  we  coast¬ 
ed  down  the  interminable  beach  with  its 
rare  breaks  that  we  knew  as  inlets,  which 
were  always  well  guarded  by  a  rampart  of 


breakers,  the  terror  even  of  the  fishermen. 

There  were  iqo  miles  of  this  outside  travel 
ahead  of  us,  and  but  one  harbor  to  break  it. 
That  meant  that  Pollywog  must  run  inlets 
— wherefore  a  pilot.  I  had  vaguely  dread¬ 
ed  this  untried  e.xp)erience,  but  Viola  and 
Roberts  were  serenely  unprepared. 

We  were  forty  miles  from  Beaufort,  and 
thick  clouds  had  gathered  when  the  pilot 
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turned  Pollywog’s  nose  landward  toward 
a  vdllainous-looking  line  of  breakers  front¬ 
ing  a  smooth  channel.  We  could  not,  it 
seemed,  make  the  next  inlet — a  good  one — 
before  dark,  so  must  run  New  River,  about 
which  Captain  Ned  was  wisely  silent. 

We  circled  in  shoal  water,  waiting  for  a 
“ledge”  of  three  high  seas  to  pass,  and 
rolled  till  frightened  Viola  made  sure  we 
should  be  rolled  over.  Then  Captain  Ned 
headed  her  straight  for  the  fifty-foot  chan¬ 
nel  with  its  scant  four  feet  of  boiling  surf 
and  drove  her  at  it.  She  took  the  bit  at 
the  top  of  a  comber  and  shot  inshore  straight 
as  an  arrow.  The  wave  dropf)ed  her,  and 
another  took  her,  but  caught  her  on  the 
quarter  so  that  she  yawed  sharply  off  the 
course,  to  bump  viciously  across  a  hundred 
feet  of  boiling  bar  into  still  anchorage. 

We  were  laughing  over  the  misadventure 
half  an  hour  later,  but  Captain  Ned  took  it 
much  to  heart.  It  was  his  first  grounding 
at  an  inlet,  and  after  that  night  he  refused 
to  speak  of  it,  though  he  often  cautioned: 

“A  feller  don’t  want  to  be  messin’  around 
these  inlets.” 

But  Captain  Ned  had  saved  us  from  a 
worse  experience.  An  hour  after  we  had 
crossed  New’  River  bar  the  sea  outside  was 
fairly  raging,  and  that  night  came  a  gale 
which  took  its  toll  of  big  shipping  all  the 
way  to  the  British  Isles  and,  by  virtue  of  a 
fouled  anchor-fluke,  landed  us  high  on  a 
hard  sand-bank  well  above  the  reach  of  any 
ordinar>’  tide,  and  miles  from  human  habi¬ 
tation. 

It  took  four  days  of  steady  spading  to 
get  PoLLYWOG  afloat  again.  Captain  Ned 
reckoned  that  we  three  shoveled  thirty  tons 
of  sticky  sand  from  under  and  around  her, 
and  he  did  about  half  of  that  himself,  which 
is  not  part  of  a  pilot's  duty.  But  we  laugh¬ 
ed  while  we  ached  and  compared  blisters, 
and  Viola  watched  w’ith  growing  alarm  the 
melting  of  the  stores  under  our  onslaughts. 

A  week  passed  before  we  dared  tr>’  to 
run  out  of  the  inlet,  and  then  the  sea  proved 
rougher  than  it  had  looked.  We  had  to 
fight  our  way  out  and  sloshed  about  in 
alarming  fashion.  Viola  was  more  terrified 
than  ever  and  the  wind  was  veering  into 
the  eastward.  So  Captain  Ned  turned  back 
and  in  we  drove  again — this  time,  by  some 
miracle,  keeping  to  the  channel. 

But  the  adventure  had  taken  our  nerve. 
PoLLYWOG  was  obviously  underpowered  for 
the  work.  There  was  danger  at  that  sea¬ 


son.  And  Captain  Ned  was  overdue  in 
Beaufort.  There  is  an  uncertain  inside  pas¬ 
sage  back,  and  he  w’as  willing  to  try  it. 

With  an  ache  in  my  throat  I  gave  the 
word,  and  the  cruise  of  the  Pollywog  was 
abandoned.  We  were  turning  back.  It 
hurt.  .  .  . 

Two  days  later  we  were  buying  ice-cream 
sodas  and  borrowing  old  newspapers  in 
Beaufort,  where  the  water-front  had  about 
decided  to  report  us  missing.  We  liked 
Beaufort — after  the  marshes — and  tried  to 
decide  upon  it  as  our  winter  residence.  Here 
I  was  to  settle  down  to  work,  accepting  my 
defeat. 

But  all  the  time  I  was  saying  to  myself 
that  there  was  a  way  to  go  on,  even  for 
Pollywog,  and  that  waiting  would  find  it. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  a  way  had  been 
found.  Viola  was  to  go  on  by  rail,  and 
Captain  Ned’s  powerful  little  work-boat 
would  tow  Pollywog  down  the  coast.  The 
unexp>ected  expense  had  been  miraculously 
prov’ided  for,  which  seemed  assurance  from 
Destiny  that  we  were  meant  to  complete 
this  thing  we  had  set  out  to  do. 

On  the  second  sally  from  Beaufort  the 
sauc>'  Violet  Keith  led  us,  at  the  end  of  our 
anchor  cable,  down  inside  to  the  first  inlet, 
where  we  encountered  the  Pelican,  a  pilot¬ 
less  thirty-five-footer  also  southward  bound, 
which  had  been  waiting  a  month  for 
weather.  Without  delay  we  three  cut  clean¬ 
ly  out  to  sea,  a  rollicking  trio  that  did  not 
mind  the  rather  heavy  swell  in  the  least. 

All  day  we  rolled  absurdly  down  that 
long,  wearisome  beach  and  at  the  end  of 
hungry’  hours  pulled  through  the  strange, 
surf-banked  sea-lane  called  Cape  Fear  Slue 
that  saves  a  fifty-mile  seaw’ard  detour 
around  dread  Frying  Pan  Shoal.  Before 
dark  we  had  tied  up  thankfully  under  South¬ 
port’s  ancient  arsenal  and  were  ruthlessly 
pursuing  a  sign  marked  “Restaurant.” 

Pollywog  and  Pelican  faced  the  remain¬ 
ing  ninety  miles  of  coasting  without  Cap¬ 
tain  Ned  and  his  boat.  Little  River  Inlet, 
thirty  miles  from  Southport,  is  deep  and 
well-buoyed.  For  the  rest  we  must  pick 
our  day  and  race  for  it  to  Georgetow’n  jetty. 
And  Pelican  would  give  Pollywog  a  line, 
thus  adding  a  knot  to  our  speed. 

We  started  at  four  on  a  breathless  morn¬ 
ing  to  try  for  a  through  run,  but  weather 
drove  us  back  six  miles  to  Little  River.  An- 
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other  wait  and  another  early 
start,  and  this  time  we  did 
not  turn  back  though  the 
sky  gave  tardy  warning  of 
brewing  trouble. 

At  dusk  the  two  boats  were 
still  five  miles  from  the  jetty. 
The  unlighted  cairn  at  the 
end  came  into  dim  view  far 
out  from  shore  just  before 
night  closed  down.  A  strong 
tide  was  against  us,  swinging 
up  the  coast  from  Winy  ah 
Bay’s  powerful  ebb;  the  swell 
was  piled  into  an  ugly  chop 
under  us  by  shoal  water,  and 
half  a  gale  was  blowing. 

But  it  was  blowing  off 
shore — thank  Heaven,  it  was 
blowing  of!  shore! 

The  one  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  round  the  invisible 
end  of  that  unlighted  North 
Jetty  close  in.  Captain  Sam, 
out  ahead  in  his  Pelican,  took 
compass  course  just  before 
the  light  faded,  and  for  one 
full  high-tension  hour  he  felt 
his  way  through  black  and 
howling  night,  while  I  fought 
wearily  to  keep  Pollywog’s 
plunging  bow  headed  for  his 
stem  light. 

At  the  end  of  the  hour 
the  rock  cairn,  barely  visible 
at  a  hundred  feet,  was  close 
to  starboard.  In  all  that 
wild,  wide  smother  of  inky 
sea  Captain  Sam  had  picked 
the  right  spot  within  a  boat- 
length.  It  was  a  brilliant 
piece  of  seamanship. 

A  few  minutes  later  the 
following  swell  was  flattening 
out  as  we  ran  up  inside  the 
jetty.  We  wav^  tired  and 
derisive  farewells  to  Old  At¬ 
lantic  and  almost  sobbed 
with  weariness  and  relief. 

POLLYWOG  left  the  sea  just 
one  month  from  the  day  she 
reached  it  at  Beaufort.  All 
of  January  was  consumed  in 
making  190  miles  of  south¬ 
ward  progress,  and  this  in¬ 
volved  an  actual  mileage  of 
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275.  But  runs  were  made  on 
only  seven  days,  and  the  final 
trip  from  Beaufort  to  George¬ 
town  occupied  only  eleven 
days. 

Now  the  open  sea  was  past, 
the  strain  of  strife  was  over 
and  peaceful  Georgetown  in¬ 
vited  us  to  linger.  And  still 
we  hurried  forward,  for  bigger 
Charleston  was  but  two  or 
three  days’  journey  ahead. 

By  miniature  canal  out  of 
Winyah  Bay  one  enters  the 
great  rice  district  of  the  South 
Carolina  coast — the  Santee 
River  country — at  this  season 
deserted  by  all  but  the  rice- 
birds.  We  cut  across  strange, 
shoal  bays  of  the  Sea  where 
you  feel  the  swell  in  four  or 
five  feet  of  water  behind  an 
intricate  fortification  of  sand¬ 
bars,  thence  into  more  wind¬ 
ing  tidal  rivers  among  the 
dull- toned,  level  marsh-lands. 
In  two  days  we  saw  not  a 
living  soul  till  we  skirted 
Charleston’s  lovely  Isle  of 
Palms  and  sighted  at  dusk  the 
awaking  lights  of  the  city. 

Charleston  and  mail! 

One  comes  to  both  the 
city  and  letters  with  zest 
after  many  days  in  the  big 
marshes  and  on  the  open  sea. 
Here  in  a  handful  of  disfigured 
envelopes  is  the  very  touch 
of  all  our  personal  w’orld. 

Is  this  not  the  test  of  the 
perfect  vagabond:  that  he 
should  go  out  on  the  open 
road  drawn  forward  only  by 
the  promise  of  the  unknown, 
without  desire  to  bring  the 
past  with  him  or  to  meet  it  on 
ahead?  Then  I  confess  at 
once  my  imp)erfection.  Many 
times  I  found  myself  driving 
PoLLYW’OG  forward  not  under 
the  lure  of  strange  cities  but 
to  the  promise  of  w'aiting  mail 
— to  what  the  new  city  would 
bring  me  from  my  own. 

A  weak-kneed  vagabond¬ 
age,  that! 
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Delightful  Charleston — a  veritable  me¬ 
tropolis  to  Pollywoggers,  being  the  first  city 
of  trolley-car  size  since  Norfolk — held  us 
three  days,  and  to  the  end  we  still  found  it 
enticing. 

But  PoLLYWOG  went  on  again,  traveling 
alone  after  three 
weeks  of  com¬ 
pany  and  rather 
liking  the  quiet 
of  her  untroubled 
progress.  That 
strange  strip  of  in¬ 
tersected  marsh, 
which,  beginning 
near  Beaufort,  lies 
back  of  the  ocean 
beach  all  the  way 
to  southern  Flori¬ 
da,  was  still  our 
path  and  would 
be  for  many  days. 

No  day  in  it  was 
quite  dull  aboard 
POLLYWOG,  but 
there  was  nothing 
that  wooed  us 
from  a  daily  run. 

Following  al¬ 
ways  the  dotted 
red  line  on  the 
Government’s 
special  “Inside  Route”  charts,  we  went  up 
rivers  far  inland,  crossed  to  others  by  nar¬ 
row,  winding  creeks,  and  so  down  again  to 
face  the  sea  across  the  inlet  bars,  then, 
skirting  the  dunes  a  space,  rejieated  the 
whole  maneuver  in  endless  variation. 

After  four  days  we  entered  the  muddy 
Savannah  River,  but,  instead  of  going  up 
to  the  city,  crossed  in  sight  of  it  and  went 
on  down  the  Wilmington  by  a  pleasant, 
wooded  shore  to  a  village  along  the  bank — 
the  suburb.  Thunderbolt. 

PoLLYWOG  arrived  lunchless  and  late,  so 
was  quickly  tied  to  a  dock  and  deserted  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  a  tarr>-  native 
thumb  for  restaurant.  The  next  clear  mem¬ 
ory  I  have  is  of  a  uniformed  waiter  who, 
pad  in  hand,  was  asking  us  if  we  would 
have  cocktails,  sir. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  have  no  special 
devotion  to  the  cocktail,  but  the  suggestion 
came  as  something  profoundly  engaging 
and  symbolic.  It  brought  to  ragged  ama¬ 
teur  vagabonds  the  flavor  of  gay  crow’ds  and 
the  color  of  silken  candle-shades. 


Followed  a  luncheon  of  memorable  excel¬ 
lences.  The  linen  and  silv'er  and  the  service 
were  what  one  expects  close  to  Broadway 
but  not  in  a  Georgia  marsh.  The  tables 
were  filled  by  animated  city  folk.  The  soft. 
Southern  laughter  of  bright-eyed  girls  was 
ver>’  musical  to 
seafaring  ears. 

Here  was  the 
very  spirit  of  the 
little  things  left 
behind,  and  it 
was  sweet. 

Oh,  fallen  vag¬ 
abonds! 

We  lingered 
over  the  courses 
ecstatically  and 
said  “one”  to  the 
waiter’s  poised* 
sugar-tongs  as  if 
it  had  been  a 
rite.  VV’e  found 
new  excellences  of 
flavor  in  our 
ship’s  humble 
cigars  over  the 
demi-tasse  of 
town, and  the 
cocktail  inquirx' 
at  the  beginning 
had  somehow 
shed  a  radiance  of  romance  over  all  the 
proceedings. 

.A  hundred  yards  from  Pollywog’s  nose 
the  empty  marsh  began  again,  and  it  is 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  to  the  next  town. 

A  day’s  journey  out  of  Thunderbolt  we 
were  hailed  by  an  alert  little  man  in  a  small 
lx)at.  He  had  a  close-cropped  gray  mus¬ 
tache  and  city  clothes.  He  was  taking  his 
thirty-five  footer  from  Savannah  to  Florida 
and  its  rudder  gear  was  smashed  beyond 
mending. 

PoLLYWOG  having  rudder  for  two  and  he 
having  eighteen  available  horse-power,  a 
profitable  combination  at  once  suggested 
itself. 

So  PoLLYWOG  adopted  a  baby  sister.  An 
hour  after  the  first  encounter  we  ranged 
alongside  smart  little  Gallivant,  in  a  blow 
with  a  plunging  chop  running,  and  got  her 
in  leash  fore  and  aft  and  both  under  way,* 
the  little  one  bobbing  happily  under  Polly¬ 
wog’s  broad,  high  side— ^id  it  all  before 
any  one  had  time  to  realize  what  a  smart 
bit  of  seamanship  it  was. 
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So  off  we  went  together,  the  little  man’s 
wife  finding  xmexjjected  comfort  by  Polly- 
wog’s  blazing  fireplace,  and  thus  the  two 
boats  traveled  side  by  side  for  many  days. 

Running  a  fabulous  eight  miles  an  hour — 
a  speed  that  required  a  readjustment  of  the 
amateur  navigator’s  entire  nautical  per¬ 
spective — we  reached  Brunswick,  Georgia, 
and  a  repair-shop  on  the  third  morning, 
and  the  Gallivanters  had  not  yet  ceased  ply¬ 
ing  PoLLYWOG  with  wonderful  things  to  eat, 
under  a  wild  but  agreeable  fancy  that  the 
obligation  was  on  their  side. 

Together  we  entered  Florida  next  day, 
to  spend  the  night  at  Fernandina,  where 
PoLLYWOc’s  log  recorded  a  total  mileage  of 
1,225.  The  seamanlike  time  for  a  Polly- 
WOG  to  have  made  this  distance  from  New 
York  in  would  be  about  thirty  days.  Our 
actual  time  was  ninety. 

But  we  were  in  Florida  at  last.  We  felt 
it  in  the  soft,  sweet  air  of  the  evening  as 
the  sun  set  behind  the  rigging  of  the  lum¬ 
ber  windjammers  anchored  in  the  stream 


and  lighted  the  old  red  fort  at  the  sea  en¬ 
trance. 

But  we  failed  to  find  in  the  looks  of  this 
Florida  anything  that  at  all  suggested  the 
Florida  we  had  come  seeking — that  palm¬ 
decorated  paradise  so  exquisitely  depicted 
in  the  railway  advertisements.  So  on  we 
went  to  thirty  miles  of  navigation  intricate 
and  exciting  beyond  anything  we  had  ever 
guessed. 

With  twenty-five  feet  of  beam  and  Galli- 
vant’s  extra  foot  of  draft  to  remember,  we 
threaded  a  maze  among  the  herds  of  little 
marsh  islands  in  “The  Cow  Pen,”  dodged 
unheralded  oyster-bars  in  Sister  Creek  at 
slow  speed  all  day,  and  were  only  two  hours 
late  at  the  St.  Johns  River,  havdng  ground¬ 
ed  but  four  times.  Better  men  than  we 
have  thrashed  around  in  that  confounding 
place,  prisoners  for  a  week,  and  the  local 
pilots  allowed  us  three  days  —  with  luck. 
We  had  the  luck. 

Bucking  the  tide  up  the  broad  St.  Johns 
through  the  first  of  the  floating  water 
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hyacinths  to  Jacksonville,  we  found  a  ver>’ 
active  and  very  Northern  modern  metrop¬ 
olis,  with  still  hardly  a  hint  of  the  tropical 
Florida  we  had  hoped  for  except  the 
wonder  of  warm,  sweet  weather.  So  w’e 
promptly  restocked  and  began  a  pilgrimage 
to  find  that  Florida. 

No  sooner  had  we  gone  from  the  St. 
Johns  into  the  canal  that  takes  one  down 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  great  peninsula  than 
Florida  disappeared. 

.A.  whimsical  prank  of  Nature  did  it.  She 
sent  thick  fog  in  from  the  sea,  and  the  tall 
pines  and  palmettos  grew  spectral  and  van¬ 
ished,  leaving  us  in  a  limitless  world  of 
empty,  silent  marsh. 

We  followed  the  winding,  creek  -  like 
course  timidly  into  a  dim,  white  world  till 
late  afternoon,  when  a  highway  bridge  loom¬ 
ed  out  of  the  fog  ahead. 

The  aged  bridge-tender  came  from  a  dull 
spot  in  the  fog  to  set  his  little  red  flags  and, 
with  bent  shoulders,  wind  his  great  lever. 

.A  white  road  melted  into  the  deepening 
grayness  on  either  hand.  It  w'as  dusk. 

We  tethered  Pollywot.  close  to  the 
bridge  and  added  our  riding  light  to  the  dull 
red  warnings  of  the  closed  draw. 

The  frogs  in  the  still  marshes  set  up  their 
chorus,  the  bridge-tender  hobbled  away  to 
a  dim  light  in  the  gloom,  and  it  was  night — 
sweet,  thick  night  in  a  wide,  unguessable 
wilderness. 

Twin  white  bright  lights  burned  through 
the  fog  at  us.  Came  a  whizzing  roar,  a  rat¬ 
tle  of  bridge  planks,  and  a  hoarse  “honk!” 
Wilderness  indeed!  They  are  not  so  easy 
to  find  in  Florida. 

From  miles  of  marsh  next  day  the  niug 
channel  led  us  inland  to  a  crooked,  sluggish 
river  bordered  by  a  real  sub-tropical  swamp 
blazing  with  strange  blossoms.  Then  it 
bent  back  to  the  beach  and  St.  .Augustine 
with  its  authentically  medieval  fortress, 
its  gay  modern  towers  among  the  high 
palms,  and  its  rows  of  fishing  Northerners 
on  ever>'  wharf.  Here  indeed  was  the  Flor¬ 
ida  of  our  dreams. 

.And  here  at  last  we  lingered  contentedly. 
POLLYWOG  and  Gallivant  tailed  to  a  dock 
side  by  side.  Old  friends  of  the  long  trail 
greeted  us  gaily.  Some  of  them  had  gone 
on  to  that  Mecca  of  the  yachtsman,  Miami, 
w'here  the  Northern  fleet  were  assembled, 
and  were  already  working  their  way  back. 


They  all  accorded  Pollywog  unaccustomed 
respect — she  had  won  her  spurs.  Her  un¬ 
couth  figure  mattered  no  longer.  The  smart 
yachts  treated  her  almost  as  an  equal. 

But  the  return-trippers  from  Indiana. 
Kansas,  and  Vermont,  who  manned  the  pi¬ 
azzas,  would  have  their  little  laugh.  Bless 
them!  We  liked  that,  too.  . 

When  charming  but  sadly  commercialized 
St.  Augustine  had  become  familiar  we  moved 
lazily  southward.  Gallivant  still  at  our  side. 

Through  more  miles  of  marsh-banked 
river  behind  the  long  sand  ramparts  of  the 
sea  to  the  wonderful,  ruined  Spanish  fort 
at  Matanzas  Inlet  was  a  magical  morning's 
run,  and  the  afternoon  took  us  by  palm- 
bordered  canal  into  a  veritable  wilderness, 
to  tie  to  a  grassy  bank.  The  only  lights 
that  night  were  the  fireflies  among  the 
palms.  The  only  sounds  were  the  splashings 
of  little  fish,  the  whir  and  chirp  of  fiddling 
grasshoppers  and  crickets,  and  now  and  then 
the  high,  throaty  gurgle  of  alligators. 

The  broad  and  infamous  Halifax  River, 
with  its  two  feet  of  water  and  six  feet  of 
soft  ooze,  its  inscrutable  channel,  and  in¬ 
visible  but  jjerceptible  hummocks  carried  us 
uncertainly  past  Ormond  to  Daytona, 

Here  we  encountered  the  winter  -  resort 
industrx-  in  its  most  virulent  form,  and  made 
an  excursion  out  of  vagabondage  to  dine  at 
one  of  the  big  hotels  that  front  the  ocean 
beach.  It  was  a  brightly  lighted  place,  and 
all  the  guests  were  ver>’  well  dressed  to  ex¬ 
press  pros|)erity.  The  Pollywoggers  were 
quite  dazzled  for  a  while  but,  escaping, 
climbed  their  shrine’s  high  side  and  resumed 
the  garments  of  vagabondage  in  vast  con¬ 
tent.  In  the  waiting  steamer-chairs  we  had 
all  the  loveliness  those  others  had,  and  more. 
Their  shore  lights  shone  for  us  as  cheerfully; 
their  imported  band  played  for  us  as  gaily 
across  the  water;  and  all  the  sweetness  of 
the  gentle  night  was  ours  in  a  way  they 
could  not  know. 

The  South  still  called,  and  we  answered, 
and  the  South  gave  us  our  perfect  day. 

Your  cruising  vagabond  leaves  the  North 
with  fond  dreams  of  a  lazy  life  afloat  in  a 
sun-kissed  paradise. 

Quickly  the  dream  fades.  .Anchors  drag, 
supplies  run  short,  shoals  get  in  one’s  way, 
seas  stay  high,  channels  change,  buoys  dis¬ 
appear.  He  reaches  Florida  in  a  chilly 
norther  and  fails  to  find  it;  navigating  grows 
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more  difficult,  f)erplexing,  and  uncertain. 

Then  comes  the  perfect  day  and  the 
dream  is  reality.  We  sail  lazily  on  warm, 
smooth  waters  under  a  warm,  clear  sky,  by 
fairy  shores.  The  air  is  filled  with  bird  song 
and  myriad  fragrances.  The  radiant  yellow 
shoals  in  the  dazzling  green  inlet  keep  their 
distance.  We  go  on  and  on  to  still,  moon¬ 
lit  anchorage,  forgetting  winter  and  the 
clock  and  work  and  even  the  faithful  log. 

.\shore  there  awaits  us  an  imperative  tele¬ 
gram.  It  is  the  call  of  the  desk.  To-mor¬ 
row  w’e  must  turn  back,  and  soon  Polly- 
woc  will  be  left  dark  and  silent  under  the 
palm-trees,  to  await  uncomplaining  our  un¬ 
certain  return. 

What  matter?  We  have  known  true 
vagalxtndage. 

One  hundred  days  of  it,  indeed,  with  1,475 
miles  covered,  seventy  for  the  longest  run 
and  two  miles  for  the  shortest.  In  a  drive 
with  a  full  crew  and  reasonably  good  weath¬ 
er  PoLLYWOG  could,  if  she  wanted  to,  make 
the  voyage  in  a  month.  But  she  would  not 
want  to.  That  would  be  sport,  not  vaga¬ 
bondage.  She  was  willing  to  leave  speed 
to  her  friends  of  the  road  who  were  also 
money-spenders,  and  who  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  thrill  in  keeping  such  an  exp)ense 
account  as  Pollywog’s. 

The  total  expenditures  during  the  hun¬ 
dred  days  of  the  cruise  were  $500,  a  limita¬ 
tion  imposed  by  the  income  in  the  same 
period.  The  largest  item  of  exp>ense  is  for 
food,  $130,  or  $1.30  a  day.  This  would  have 
been  lower  if  canned  goods  had  not  been 
used  so  largely.  They  are  very  convenient 
and  often  necessary,  but  they  cost  much 
more  than  fresh  goods. 

The  second  largest  item  was  for  labor, 
$105,  the  smallness  of  which  is  accounted 
for  by  my  engineer’s  youth  and  enthusiasm. 


When  he  saw  where  the  wind  lay,  he  met 
me  handsomely  half-way. 

Pilotage  and  towage  totaled  $85,  the 
largest  item  of  which  was  the  $50  tow  down 
the  outside.  Canal  fees  were  $18.  Boat 
equipment  and  maintenance  together  were 
$30,  and  this  includes  a  new  tender  to  re¬ 
place  the  first  Little  Polly,  lost  in  a  Chesa¬ 
peake  blow,  besides  all  the  paint  we  used. 

The  item  that  will  be  the  envy  of  fellow 
yachtsmen  is  the  fuel  bill.  It  was  but  $45, 
and  this  includes  not  only  engine  fuel,  but 
coal,  wood,  lighting,  and  lubricant.  My 
kerosene  engine  us^  a  fifth  of  a  gallon  a 
mile — less  than  300  gallons  for  the  cruise 
at  an  average  price  of  ten  cents.  And  twen¬ 
ty  gallons  of  lubricant  lasted  out  the  entire 
1,400  miles. 

A  POSTSCRIPT 

Five  months  from  the  day  I  left  Polly- 
WOG  in  Daytona,  dismantled  and  ready  for 
hauling  out,  I  wrote  to  the  captain  of  the 
shipyard  where  she  is,  asking  for  new’s  of 
her.  I  did  this  because  in  the  five  months 
no  word  had  come  from  her.  True,  there 
W’as  no  reason  to  expect  any  word.  To  the 
captain  of  the  shipyard  she  is  probably  just 
a  boat  and  I  am  a  mere  owner.  He  could 
not  know  that  I  was  missing  her  sorely; 
that  every  time  there  was  a  bit  of  weather 
from  the  s’uth’ard  or  a  both-anchor  breeze 
to  fluster  the  small  shipping  on  the  North 
River,  visible  from  my  twelfth-story  win¬ 
dow,  I  was  one  big  hunger  for  Pollywog. 

So  I  wrote,  and  there  came  a  reply, 
brief  but  appealing: 

“7«  regards  to  the  Pollwog  is  in  fine  con- 
dision  as  could  be  expected." 

I  wish  he  had  added  that  Little  Polly  was 
doing  well. 
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|E  HAD  a  man  in  our  office  whose 
name  was  Jimmy  Birch,  and 
Great  Scott,  he  was  middle-class! 

■  ■  -  Most  of  the  men  in  the  Union 
Light,  Heat  &  Power  Company  came  from 
colleges.  The  old  man  believed  in  ’em.  He 
knew  they  went  slowly  in  the  first  few  years, 
but  he  had  faith  in  the  finish  they  made. 
Jimmy  Birch  was  not  a  college  man. 

Some  of  the  men  had  started  in  as  solicit¬ 
ors  in  the  residence  districts  and  then  taken 
up  commercial  lighting  in  the  down-town 
section;  and  most  of  them  were  always  fight¬ 
ing  to  get  over  into  the  p)Ower  department 
b^ause  electric-power  contracts  mean  large 
sales  and  in  the  main  are  the  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  of  an  electric  company. 

Furthermore,  the  assistant  managers  of 
the  company  had  always  been  picked  from 
the  power  department,  and  the  men  who 
sold  power  had  private  offices  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  of  the  Union  Light  Building,  with 
mahogany  desks  and  sectional  bookcases, 
while  the  lighting  men  were  down-stairs  be¬ 
hind  the  golden-oak  counter  and  the  silver>', 
coppery  display  of  Electrical  .Appliances  for 
the  Home.  In  these  days,  which  the  head 
stenographer,  who  has  h^daches,  calls  the 
days  of  externals,  the  wood  your  desk  is 
made  of  counts! 


“it  marks  very  little  niFFERE.NCE  WHETHER 
SHE  KISSES  ANYBODY  OR  NOT.  I  THINK  SHE 
TRIES  TO  L<K)K  AS  IF  SHE  WOULD.” 


But  1 11  stick  to  the  lighting  end,  said 
Jimmy  when  you  asked  him.  “I’ll  stick  to 
the  lighting  end  because  I  know  it  and  be¬ 
cause  it’s  a  great  field.  Making  night  a 
mighty  agreeable  time  for  folks  is  my  game. 
When  I  get  through,  they’ll  be  bound  to 
say,  ‘Jimmy  Birch  lit!’  You  get  the  idea?” 

In  a  vague  way  we  got  it.  Jimmy  was 
probably  five  feet  six,  and  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  he  had  very  little  style.  He  was 
not  exactly  roly-poly,  because  he  had  a 
chunky  hardness  about  him  which  devel- 
Ofied,  no  doubt,  because  he  was  active  eter¬ 
nally  and  had  a  busy-bee  manner  about 
him. 

“He  walks  around  with  his  head  plugged 
forward  and  those  surprised,  searching  eyes 
looking  for  bad  lighting,”  the  head  of  the 
meter  department  once  said.  “Jimmy  has 
got  drive.  Must  have  had  it  to  come  along 
so  fast.  Down  from  a  farm  in  Michigan,  ele¬ 
vator  boy,  correspondence  school,  reading 
books  propped  up  on  the  pillows  at  night, 
moving  fast  by  day  to  keep  warm  instead 
of  wearing  an  overcoat.  Anybody  who  gets 
that  habit  never  shakes  it.” 

It  was  evident  that  Jimmy  Birch  never 
would.  One  felt  that  he  woidd  go  through 
the  whole  of  life  hustling — not  hustling  in  a 
mean,  get-ahead-of-your-neighbor,  worried- 
to-death  hustling  way,  but  the  smile,  whis¬ 
tle,  and  hustle  hustling  that  comes  from  in¬ 
side  a  man  and  shows  he  is  chasing  life  and 
is  not  being  chased  by  it. 

Of  course  Jimmy  was  successful,  for  him 
— about  three  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Customers  liked  him.  One  woman  with  an 
electric  flatiron  or  a  drop-light  for  a  parlor 
was  just  the  same  to  him  as  Stein  Company, 
or  Harris,  or  Buxbaum,  the  big  department- 
store  men,  or  Culver  of  the  Culver  Chain 
Drug  Stores.  Jimmy  used  to  say  to  the 
new  solicitors: 

“Remember  the  only  sale  worth  making 
is  the  one  that  puts  the  new  customer  on 
your  no-cost,  works-while-you-sleep  sales 
staff.  When  you’ve  got  the  whole  town 
working  for  you  on  no  salary,  then  you’re 
entitled  to  draw  some  salary  yourself.” 

This  was  Jimmy,  and  the  only  clubs  to 
which  he  belonged  were  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  the  National  Electric  Light  Association. 
You  might  find  him  at  the  Art  Museum 
Sunday  afternoons  looking  at  the  pictures 
with  a  squint  under  his  glasses  and  seeming 
perplexed  by  something  in  the  Barbizon 
School,  or  the  like  of  that.  Friday  night 


he  had  a  boys  class  m  the  Marredon  Settle¬ 
ment,  and  the  tough  ones  were  for  him.  At 
thirty  he  was  still  like  a  child  about  the 
sound  of  a  military  band  and  would  follow 
a  parade  for  blocks.  And  Saturday  eve¬ 
nings  he  used  to  go  into  the  back  room  of 
Schultz’s  and  play  dominoes  with  an  old 
white-top  who,  we  heard,  was  a  veteran  of 
Balaklava  or  Austerlitz  or  the  Battle  of  the 
Nile,  and  who,  with  his  hump  -  backed 
daughter,  for  six  days  in  the  week  made 
spun-glass  and  silver- wire  ornaments  for  the 
coiffures  of  high-browed  and  high-heeled 
ladies. 

You  can  see  he  would  not  be  entered  as 
a  favorite  in  any  race  for  the  Grand  Prix 
when  it  came  to  marriage. 

There  was  no  picturing  him  in  love,  be¬ 
forehand.  The  b^t  one  could  figure  out,  if 
one  were  trying  to  draw  a  picture,  would 
be  that  Jimmy  Birch  would  make  a  botch 
of  it;  and  that,  were  his  heart  ever  to 
turn  from  light  to  love,  there  would  be  a 
man  or  a  woman  made  in  the  process,  but 
misery,  tragedy,  woe,  and  calamity  for  Jim¬ 
my.  That  would  have  been  a  good  guess. 

Only  a  part  of  it  came  about. 

The  Tyng  Day  Nursery  Trustees  held  a 
bazaar.  They  engaged  the  ballroom  of  the 
Forsyth  Hotel.  The  next  day  the  old  man 
sent  from  the  president’s  office  of  the  Union 
Light,  Heat  &  Power  for  Jimmy. 

The  old  man  is  one  of  these  Directory  of 
Directors  figures.  He  is  in  a  lot  of  things, 
but  his  real  plaything  is  the  Company. 
Everybody  knows  that  his  attitude  toward 
it  is  a  little  different  from  the  financier  idea. 
He  has  given  some  good  parks  to  the  city 
out  in  the  Edgewood  Addition,  and  a  statue 
of  Lincoln  in  Marredon  Square,  and  he  was 
the  man  who  was  general  when  the  panic 
hit  us  and  signed  the  scrip  we  used  to  trade 
in  while  the  depression  lasted. 

Likewise  it  is  his  notion  to  give  good  pub¬ 
lic  service  to  the  city,  and  when  the  L^ger 
screams  to  the  skies  for  lower  rates  and  bet¬ 
ter  service  and  “less  greed  for  dividends,” 
as  they  call  it,  old  Sutton  smiles  a  dry  smile 
and  stands  the  gaff  without  a  word  of  pro¬ 
test.  He’s  red  and  gray.  That  is  the  old 
man.  Winters  he  wears  the  handsomest  fur 
overcoat  you  ever  set  your  eyes  on. 

“Jimmy,”  said  he,  “this  is  a  personal 
favor.  My  daughter  is  back  from  some 
years  in  school  and  Europe  and  New  York, 
and  I  don’t  know  where  else,  with  her  moth¬ 
er.  The  girl  belongs  to  this  town  now  and 
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if  she  shows  any  inclination  to  be  serious  I  ing  a  faintly  p>erfumed,  polo-pony,  six-cylin- 
want  to  help.  She  wanted  to  go  on  the  der,  dining-out,  low-necked,  and  dress-suit 

Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Day  Nursery,  and  sort  of  existence. 

she  has  a  hand  in  this  bazaar  you  see  adver-  Naomi  was  a  little  too  tall  for  a  bac- 
tised  with  these  window-cards.”  chante,  but  she  dressed  as  much  as  possible 

‘‘That’s  right,”  said  Jimmy.  “I’v'e  seen  in  that  general  style  at  the  rate  of  two  or 

’em.”  three  thousand  dollars  for  clothes  allow- 

‘‘Well,  what  I  have  in  mind  for  you  is  an  ance.  Her  black  hair  and  big  gray  eyes 
illuminating  job,”  the  boss  said.  ‘‘I  want  to  helf)ed  the  picture.  The  head  stenographer 
give  the  prettiest  effect  ever  done  in  this  in  our  office  disapproved  of  the  president’s 

town,  so  that  her  affair  will  be  a  success,  daughter  on  the  ground  that,  being  con- 

and  you  might  want  to  do  the  trick.”  spicuous,  her  duty  to  set  a  good  example 

‘‘I’d  eat  it!”  was  larger  than  most  young,  irresponsible 

This  interview  began  the  trouble.  It  persons’ duties,  and  that  she  failed  to  fulfil  it. 
w'as  not  that  Jimmy  Birch  fell  short  in  fill-  ‘‘It  makes  very  little  difference  whether 
ing  the  bill.  On  the  contraiy,  the  work  he  she  kisses  anybody  or  not,”  said  Miss  Do- 

did  was  a  triumph  of  modern  art  and  a  Ian.  ‘‘I  think  she  tries  to  look  as  if  she 

glor>'  to  the  illuminating  profession.  would.  That’s  just  as  bad  in  these  days 

The  ceiling  of  the  ballroom  did  not  please  when  boys  and  girls  are  giving  so  much  at- 

Jimmy,  so  for  the  occasion  he  painted  it  tention  to  solving  the  problem-plays  and 

over  with  a  more  delicate  color  w’hich  would  our  best  families  are  rigging  out  their  chil- 
receive  and  diffuse  the  indirect  effects.  In  dren  to  look  like'  things  that  have  got  by 
the  middle  of  the  room  he  built  a  white  the  censors.” 

fountain  surrounded  by  little  pine-trees  Perhaps  Jimmy  Birch  meant  to  disap- 
which  some  of  our  linemen  got  for  him  in  prove  of  Naomi,  too.  We  would  hav’e  said 
the  Bayberrv’  Woods,  and  it  was  from  this  so.  But  he  never  earned  it  far  because 
fountain,  by  a  system  of  concealed,  high-  Naomi  began  the  acquaintance  by  approv- 
rated  lamps,  that  the  main  illuminating  ing  of  his  lighting  effects,  and  he  forgot 
value  came,  and  w’as  distributed  by  an  in-  eveiydhing  else  just  then, 
genious,  white  reflecting-dome  hung  in  the  That  afternoon  she  arriv’ed  at  the  Forsyth 
ceiling.  Along  the  walls  baskets  of  flowers  House  in  George  Trent’s  car.  It  w’as  the 
were  sw’ung  on  ornamental  brackets,  and  in  season  when  winter  covers  the  ground  while 
each  basket  a  two-hundred-candle-power  spring  fills  the  air  with  haunting  odors,  and 
lamp  was  hidden  beneath  an  oval  cover  of  she  brought  some  of  this  spring  into  the 
yellow  glass.  empty,  echoing  ballroom  where  Jimmy, 

‘‘There  is  a  blend!”  said  Jimmy.  ‘‘The  thrilled  with  his  own  power  to  create,  stood 
light  from  the  middle — the  color  from  the  alone,  his  glasses  off,  his  short,  stocky  figure 
walls!  You  know  the  kind  of  sunlight  you  leaning  upon  one  outstretched  hand  against 
see  at  five  in  the  afternoon  after  there  has  the  wall,  and  the  same  smile  of  triumph  on 
been  a  thunder  show’er  and  the  birds  are  his  face  that  Columbus  wore  when  land  had 
beginning  to  preen  their  feathers  and  sing  been  sighted. 

again.  Well,  nothing  to  it!  I’ve  got  it  beat!  ‘‘It  is  lovely,”  said  Naomi’s  voice  back 
People  would  have  a  good  time  at  a  funeral  of  him.  “Did  you  do  it?” 
with  this  light!”  “Yes,”  J.  Birch  admitted,  and  then,  al- 

Miss  Sutton,  the  boss’s  daughter,  thought  ways  loyal  to  the  corporation,  he  added: 
so  too.  Her  name  was  Naomi,  and  every-  “It  is  the  work  of  the  commercial  depart- 
thing  friv’olous  wras  her  greatest  pleasure,  ment  of  the  Union  Light,  Heat  &  Power.” 
For  her,  we  thought,  the  world  was  a  play-  “This  is  art — not  commerce,”  the  girl  re¬ 

ground  with  w'omen’s  apparel  shops  on  one  plied,  slowly  pulling  a  long  Sitka  fox  skin 
side  and  a  space  for  the  tango  in  the  mid-  from  around  her  bare  neck.  “I  shall  tell  my 
die.  George  Trent,  the  junior  partner  of  father  so.  It  is  too  lovely  for  words!” 
Colgate  &  Trent,  the  brokers,  an  orna-  “WTiat  is  your  name?”  she  asked,  a  mo- 
mental  young  man,  looked  at  the  world  the  ment  later,  dropping  into  one  of  the  deli- 
same  way  when  he  was  not  making  money,  cate,  gilded  chairs  and  looking  up  at  him 
He  was  her  particular  playmate,  and  w’e  with  a  childish  perplexity  and  curiosity  in 
thought  even  then  that  he  was  Ixtoked  to  her  large  eyes. 

marrv'  her  so  that  the  two  could  go  on  lead-  He  told  her.  “I  designed  the  lighting  in 
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your  own  home,”  he  said  proudly.  “Yes, 
that  is  my  profession — selling  light,  spread¬ 
ing  it.” 

Naomi  Sutton  did  not  seem  interested. 
The  orchestra  in  the  cafe  beyond  the  great 
white  doors  was  playing  modem,  appealing, 
and  rhythmic  melody. 

“Do  you  dance?”  asked  Naomi. 

“No,”  said  Jimmy. 

“Come  here,”  the  girl  said.  “I’ll  teach 
you.” 

It  was  a  terrible  failure. 

“What  did  I  tell  you?”  he  asked.  “I’ve 
been  jumping  at  angles  so  much  I’ve  no 
faculty  left  to  go  in  circles.  It’s  hopeless. 
I’m  too  old.” 

‘‘How  old?”  asked  the  girl. 

“Thirty.” 

“I’m  twenty-two,”  said  she.  “And  near¬ 
ly  bored  to  death.  You  remember  that  in 
the  old  days  young  ladies  had  to  do  a  stint, 
or  was  it  a  stunt? — and  make  a  sampler. 
I’m  going  to  work  on  you,  Mr.  Birch. 
You’re  to  be  my  sampler.  I’m  going  to 
teach  you  to  dance.” 

“To-day?”  asked  Jimmy,  with  a  quiz¬ 
zical,  self-pK)ssessed  smile. 

“No;  I’m  tired.  Why  don’t  you  ask  me 
to  have  tea  with  you  in  the  cafe?” 

Jimmy  felt  that  this  would  be  unwise  in 
a  hundred  ways;  but  in  spite  of  this  feeling 
he  felt  the  stimulation  of  unnise  things  the 
moment  they  were  seated  at  a  table  in  full 
view  of  many  nodding  society  jieople  who 
filled  the  space  under  the  low-hung  ceiling 
with  their  chatter.  The  question  of  caution, 
for  better  or  for  worse,  had  been  decided, 
and  he  could  for  that  occasion  abandon 
himself  to  the  charm  of  this  frivolous  crea¬ 
ture  who  was  to  him  as  much  of  a  novelty 
as  a  flirting  nymph  who  had  dashed  out  of 
a  grove.  It  took  his  breath  away  when  she 
leaned  over  her  sparkling  amber  glass  of  gin¬ 
ger  ale  and  the  foolish  lettuce  sandwiches 
and  said:  “What’s  the  point  of  being  a 
salesman  of  light?  Please  talk  about  that.” 

He  knew  then  that  she  was  interested  in 
him! 

He  was  not  sure,  however,  that  she  was 
not  amusing  herself;  that,  in  a  whimsical 
mood,  she  was  not  tiy’ing  to  make  him  pay 
for  something  more  than  the  absurd  dain¬ 
ties  being  ser\'ed  by  a  waiter  who  came  and 
went  in  black-and-white  flashes.  Yet,  of 
all  subjects,  she  had  chosen  the  one  he  loved 
to  talk  about;  and  now  that  the  laughter 
and  music  was  all  about  them  like  a  fog  of 


sound  which  shut  the  two  in  from  the  outer 
world,  he  believed  he  might  surprise  her 
with  ideas  which  probably  had  never  en¬ 
tered  her  silly  little  head. 

He  told  her  about  his  early  struggles, 
making  her  laugh  at  some  of  the  dilemmas 
into  which  he  fell.  He  described  his  inter¬ 
est  in  electricity.  She  interrupted  to  inquire 
about  kilowatt-hours  and  half  a  dozen  other 
terms,  and  he  explained  patiently  each  one. 
He  boasted  of  the  total  connected  load  he 
had  added  to  the  company’s  business  and 
made  her  smile  in  sympathy  with  his  pride 
in  his  achievements. 

“But  is  it  salesmanship?”  she  asked.  “Is 
that  all?” 

“No!  It  isn’t  all!”  Jimmy  e.xclaimed. 
“It’s  faith.  It’s  a  kind  of  religion.  Any¬ 
body’s  work  should  be;  I’d  quit  it  if  I  didn’t 
believe  in  electric  light.” 

“You  would?”  she  asked,  leaning  for¬ 
ward  again  eagerly  and  staring  into  Jimmy’s 
earnest,  square-jawed  countenance.  “You 
mean  you’d  give  it  up?” 

“Yes,”  said  he  seriously.  “No  man  can 
do  anvthing  worth  much  if  he  doesn't  love 
it.” 

“And  love  people,  too?” 

“Yes,  people,  too,”  he  went  on,  touched 
where  he  was  weak — or  strong.  “There 
isn’t  anything  to  life  if  it  isn’t  that.  May¬ 
be  I’m  wrong,  but  that’s  what  I  think.  If 
you  don’t  believe  what  you’re  doing  is  a 
good  thing — why,  what’s  the  use?  That’s 
why  I  stick  to  lighting.” 

“It’s  very  surprising  how  clear  that 
seems,”  the  girl  said,  squinting  her  eyes  as 
if  she  were  thinking  about  it.  “Everybody 
seems  so  interested  in  money!  Do  you  know 
you’re  the  first  person  who  ever  made  me 
see  your  idea  so  clearly.  Go  on.  Talk 
about  lighting.  I  like  it.” 

“You  saw  that  work  I’ve  done  for  your 
bazaar?” 

“I  told  you.  It  is  lovely." 

“Those  that  come  will  have  a  better  time 
because  of  it,  won’t  they?”  asked  Jimmy, 
wiping  his  eye-glasses  and  saturating  the 
air  with  a  boyish  enthusiasm.  “It  is  spring 
sunlight,  and  I  tell  you  spring  sunlight  is 
good  for  men  and  women.  You  don’t  real¬ 
ize  how  much  light  affects  life,  do  you?  It’s 
marvelous!  Houses  lighted  the  wrong  way 
hurt  the  souls  of  people  who  live  in  ’em. 
I’ll  bet  I  have  put  installations  in  jx-ople’s 
private  dining-rooms  and  parlors  that  have 
prevented  divorces.  Correct  lighting  will 
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niake  parents  bring  up  children  the  right 
way!  Of  course  you  don’t  believe  that.” 

If  Naomi  had  meant  at  first  to  make 
game  of  Jimmy  Birch,  she  had  given  up 
the  idea.  She  still  retained  the  half-curious, 
half-surprised  stare  of  a  child  or  a  wild 
thing  peeping  from  the  jungle;  but  she  had 
ceased  her  usual  restless,  unrestrained,  con¬ 
stant  movement  and  only  nodded,  waiting 
for  him  to  go  on. 

“It’s  true!”  Jimmy  said  impressively. 
“.\nd  it  doesn’t  stop  among  the  rich,  either. 
I’ve  put  lights  in  the  front  parlor  of  a  work¬ 
man’s  cottage  that  have  kept  his  daughter 
off  the  streets!  Do  you  believe  that?  Do 
you  believe  that  I  can  light  a  church  so 
that  p>eople  will  jtel  the  place,  and  do  you 
believe  I  can  light  a  school  so  evening  classes 
can  \hink  in  it?” 

“Why,  yes,  I  believe  it.  What  made  you 
think  I  didn’t?  You  act  as  if  I  were  a 
child.  Do  you  think  I  am  a  child?” 

“You  have  been  on  the  big  hunt  for  a 
good  time,”  said  Jimmy  frankly  and  brutal¬ 
ly.  “Will  you  have  an  ice?” 

“Perhaps  you  are  right,”  said  Naomi  after 
reflection.  “No  man  has  ever  dared  or 
wanted  to  say  so.  They  are  ver>'  attentive 
and  nice,  but  you — what  do  you  know  about 
girls — and  women,  anyhow?” 

“Not  a  thing,”  said  he.  “Not  a  thing.  I 
bought  my  first  dress  suit  this  March.” 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  mean  that,”  she  exclaimed. 
“But  then,  you  couldn’t  be  expected  to 
know  what  I  did  mean.” 

Jimmy  felt  very  uncomfortable. 

“Do  you  like  me?”  she  asked  at  the  door 
of  the  cafe  where  the  check-girl  waited  with 
Miss  Sutton’s  wraps.  “Because  I  like  you. 
I  want  you  to  have  tea  wnth  W  day  after 
to-morrow,  and  talk  light  to  me.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Jimmy,  with  a 
strange,  intoxicated  whir  in  his  brain  which 
made  him  flippant.  “I  can  talk  books  and 
pictures  and  all  the  latest  news,  too.  I’m 
self-raising  and  ambitious.  Miss  Sutton, 
and  maybe  from  you  I  can  learn  something 
about  girls — and  women.” 

“Maybe,”  said  she,  and  shot  a  look 
through  his  spectacles  and  into  his  eyes 
that  shut  off  his  breath. 

And  yet  when  he  had  gone  home,  there 
came  the  realization  that  she  had  talked  to 
him  a  good  deal  as  a  queen  would  have 
talked  to  a  subject;  moreover,  she  had  not 
asked  him  to  call  on  her,  and  this  left  in  his 
mind  a  half-formed  notion  that  she  did  not 


intend  to  make  their  acquaintance  open 
and  well  advertised.  If  the  notion  had  been 
more  than  half-formed,  Jimmy  would  not 
have  gone  to  the  Forsyth  Hotel  ballroom 
on  Thursday  at  five,  hoping  to  see  her;  he 
would  not  have  had  tea  with  her,  as  he  did, 
in  a  sheltered  comer  of  the  cafe;  he  would 
not  have  sat  back  contentedly  in  his  chair 
listening  to  her  voice,  which  was  music,  or 
her  thoughts,  which  fell  out  of  her  mind  as 
honestly  and  op>enly  as  new-picked  apples 
roll  out  of  a  basket;  he  would  not,  for  the 
first  time  in  three  years,  have  thought  so 
little  of  the  “lighting  gross  and  net”  and 
the  sales  budget  for  the  fiscal  year,  and  the 
load  factor  in  residence  business,  or  new 
systems  of  house-wiring,  or  making  people 
healthier  and  happier  after  dark.  But  Jim¬ 
my  was  lost.  Fate  had  sprung  her  joke  on 
him. 

Indeed,  the  teas  in  the  sheltered  comer 
of  the  Forsyth  Cafe  happened  four  times, 
and  the  fourth  time  when  he  went  to  his 
room  in  the  evening  to  read  he  could  not 
follow  the  text  of  Carlyle’s  Essay  on  Burns 
more  than  two  lines  before  his  mind  went 
off,  leaving  his  eyes  to  read  on  alone. 
Whereupon  he  realized  suddenly  so  much 
wisdom  at  a  gulp  that  he  kicked  off  the 
cover,  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  walked  up 
and  down  in  his  p>ajamas  until  his  feet  were 
cold  and  his  forehead  was  hot  and  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  what  to  do. 

The  first  chance  came  after  two  days, 
when  she  drove  up  to  the  curbing  in  an 
electric  runabout. 

“Get  in,”  she  said. 

Jimmy  smiled  grimly.  “Last  time  I  saw 
you  I  called  you  Naomi,”  said  he.  “I’ve 
wondered  since  whether  your  father  knows 
that  we  know  each  other — quite  well.  I 
wondered  whether  you  had  ever  talked 
about  me  to  him — mentioned  me.” 

Miss  Sutton  app>eared  to  be  angry  or  em¬ 
barrassed  or  sad  or  mischievous,  and  neither 
he  nor  any  other  man  could  have  told  which. 

“Have  you  ever  mentioned  me  to  him?” 
she  asked.  “You  see  him  nearly  as  often 
as  I  do.  Have  you  said  to  him,  T  know 
that  I  am  a  poor  but  earnest  young  man 
and  that  your  daughter  has  an  income  of 
seventeen  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  her 
own  name,  and  I  think  it  is  my  duty  not 
to  be  misunderstood,’  and  so  on  and  so  on. 
Have  you?” 

Jimmy  felt  about  the  height  of  sea-level 
for  a  minute;  then  he  met  Naomi’s  gaze 
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squarely.  “No,  I  haven’t,”  said  he.  “But 
the  idea  looks  to  me  to  be  very  much  on 
the  square.  So  I’m  going  to!” 

Jimmy  did.  He  did  the  next  morning 
after  the  directors’  meeting  of  the  Union 
Light,  Heat  &  Power  Company.  Old  Sut¬ 
ton  had  a  telephone  call  entered  for  New 
York  and  they  were  trying  to  establish  a 
better  connection  when  Jimmy  sprang  his 
surprise. 

“Want  to  see  me,  Jimmy?”  asked  the  old 
man.  “IVi — hdlo — hello.  What  do  you 
want  to  see  me  for?” 

“I’ve  had  tea  at  the  Forsyth  several  times 
with  your  daughter.  I  thought  you’d  bet¬ 
ter  know  it.” 

“Yes.  Wait  a  minute — hello,  hello;  Har¬ 
rison? — I  can't  hear.  I  can't  hear — Yes, 
Jimmy,  tea  with  daughter — the  devil  you 
say!  WTiatchadoit  for? — Give  me  a  better 
line — Go  on,  Jimmy.  Ought  to  make  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  debutantes  through  their  fam¬ 
ilies.  This  is  bad  news.  Both  you  and  she 
ought  to  know  better.  VV’ell,  what  else?” 

“I  owe  a  lot  to  you,  Mr.  Sutton,”  Jimmy 
went  on,  leaning  over  the  desk  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  one  who  intends  to  fight  rather  than 
plead.  “And  I  know  and  you  know  that 
I’m  not  going  to  play  any  game  that  isn’t 
on  top  of  the  table.  Furthermore,  if  you 
say  so,  I  quit  right  here.  Weighing  it  all 
carefully — Excuse  me.” 

“Hello — hello,”  said  Sutton  into  the  tele¬ 
phone.  “Harrison?  All  right.  Take  the 
next  train  and  come  up  and  see  me.  Bring 
those  options.  Nothing  else — good-by.” 

“I  was  saying  that,  weighing  it  all  care¬ 
fully,”  Jimmy  went  on,  “if  I’m  going  to 
start  out  to  make  love  to  your  daughter. 
I’ve  got  to  do  it,  unSer  the  circumstances, 
with  your  O.  K.  or  not  at  all.” 

“Make  lovel"  roared  the  old  man.  “You 
— she!  Well,  just  hold  on,  Jimmy.  Let’s 
talk  turkey.  This  is  new.  Let  me  think. 
.  .  .  Let’s  be  honest  about  this.  I  hadn’t 
thought  of  you  as  a  son-in-law.” 

“Neither  had  I,”  said  Jimmy. 

“Umph,”  growled  Sutton.  “You  are  am¬ 
bitious.” 

The  younger  man  jumped  up.  “I  like 
my  job  here,”  he  said,  “but  no  man  can 
talk  to  me  like  that.  I  don’t  mix  my  am¬ 
bitions  up  with  this,  and  you  sha’n’t. 
I - 

“Sit  down,”  the  old  man  interrupted  has¬ 
tily.  “I  take  that  back.  Does  Naomi  like 

YOU?” 


“I  don’t  know.  WTiat  I’m  asking  is  a 
chance  to  find  out.” 

“On  what  basis?” 

“You  want  to  know  that,  Mr.  Sutton? 
Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  I  realize  that  I’m  not 
the  conventional  picture  of  the  thing  mod¬ 
ern  society  calls  a  desirable  catch.  There 
are  a  lot  of  young  men  making  love  to  your 
daughter  who  are.  I  don’t  play  polo,  nor 
wear  five-dollar  ties,  and  I  live  in  a  board¬ 
ing-house  on  the  West  Side,  and  I  never 
saw  Europe  except  in  the  moving-pictures, 
and  I  converse  in  no  foreign  language.  But 
this  is  .\merica,  and  what  is  real  still  counts 
here,  and  I’m  betting  on  the  old-fashioned 
common  or  garden  virtues.  I’m  no  saint. 

I  bet  on  the  ball  games  and  when  I’m  mad 
I  swear,  but  if  I  ever  love  a  woman  and  she 
will  have  me.  I’ll  go  straight  with  her. 
There’s  nothing  mean  in  my  soul,  or  rotten 
in  my  blood,  or  wrong  in  my  mind.  I’m 
not  ver\'  clever  in  the  ballroom,  but  beneath 
a  lot  of  things  I  see  in  Naomi  which  I  think 
are  sUly  and  dangerous,  and  not  up  to  the 
.\merican  standards — of  my  mother  back 
there  on  a  Michigan  farm,  for  instance — I 
think  I’m  clever  enough  to  see  a  real  wom¬ 
an.  If  she  belongs  to  me,  I  can  bring  out 
more  of  that  real  woman  than  any  fat¬ 
cheeked  broker  or  yellow  -  haired  count. 
Furthermore,  the  woman  who  is  my  wife 
won’t  have  any  apologies  to  make  for  the 
work  I  do.  If  I  have  my  health.  I’ll  know 
more  before  I  get  through  about  the  appli¬ 
cations  of  electric  light  to  the  good  of  hu¬ 
manity  than  any  other  man  in  this  coun¬ 
try.” 

“Is  that  all?”  asked  Sutton,  looking  at 
him  from  under  his  gray  eyebrows.  “Are 
you  through^’ 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  there’s  something  in  what  you 
say,  Jimmy,”  the  boss  growled.  “Let’s  see. 
You’ve  put  your  case  on  the  merit  system 
and  the  work-wins  basis.  To-day  is  April 
sixth,  eh?  What  was  our  increase  in  the 
gross  lighting  business  in  the  year  ending 
December  thirtieth?” 

“Fourteen  per  cent,  increase,”  said 
Jimmy. 

“W’as  that  contracts  or  business  actually 
connected?” 

“Business  actually  connected.” 

“All  right.  Leave  it  this  way.  Take 
three  months.  That  makes  the  date  July 
sixth.  Connect  up  as  much  new  business 
from  last  Januaiy-  first  to  July  sixth  as  we 
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connected  up  last  year.  Do  it  with  your 
present  organization.  Then  if  you  want  to 
make  love  to  Naomi — or  marry  her,  if  she 
wants  you — neither  her  mother  nor  I  will 
have  a  word  to  say.” 

Jimmy’s  face  expressed  thunder-storms 
and  explosions.  “Do  you  call  that  fair?” 
he  exclaimed. 

“Y'ou’ll  have  to  judge  it,”  snapp>ed  the 
old  man.  “.\nd  there  is  another  condition. 
Of  course  you  won’t  see  my  daughter  during 
that  time.  And  you  don’t  know  she  would 
be  interested  anyhow?” 

“That’s  my  lookout,”  said  Jimmy,  with 
a  steel-trap  sound  in  his  voice,  and  he  let 
the  spring  breeze  from  the  open  window  of 
the  directors’  room  slam  the  door  after  him 
as  he  went.  Jimmy  was  the  maddest  man 
in  forty  counties!  He  was  red  with  it! 

The  next  morning,  however,  he  was  white 
with  it.  He  came  into  the  department  like 
a  mechanical  device,  swept  the  unojiened 
mail  into  the  “incoming”  basket,  and  called 
for  the  contract  files  and  the  solicitors’  re¬ 
ports. 

“Here,  Jones,”  he  called  to  the  customers’ 
ledger  clerk,  “go  down  to  the  meter  depart¬ 
ment  and  bring  me  back  a  map  showing  ail 
proposed  extensions,  and  get  the  total  figure 
for  business  signed  up  but  still  unconnected. 
Then  figure  out  the  total  business  connect¬ 
ed  to  date  and  the  total  business  signed 
since  the  first  of  Januarx’.” 

“Something  doing?”  Jones  suggested. 

“You  bet  there’s  something  doing,”  re¬ 
plied  J.  B.  “And  don’t  let  any  of  my  so¬ 
licitors  go  out  this  morning.  There’ll  be  a 
conference  for  everybody  in  the  demon¬ 
stration-room  at  nine-fifteen.” 

No  one  who  attended  that  conference  will 
forget  it.  “Square-jawed  talk,”  Benson 
called  it.  Jimmy  had  told  them  all  that  a 
necessity  had  arisen.  He  told  them  a  fight 
was  on.  Before  the  fourth  of  July  sales  had 
to  be  more  than  doubled.  He  invited  any 
man  who  reported  to  him  and  did  not  want 
to  stand  the  gaf!  of  a  fight  and  working  six¬ 
teen  hours  a  day  to  quit,  then  and  there. 
“But  if  I  can  double  the  capacity  of  this  de¬ 
partment  in  three  months  with  the  same 
men,”  said  he,  “I’m  worth  double  my  sal¬ 
ary.  I’m  going  to  ask  for  it.  And  if  any 
man  keeps  pace  with  the  game,  I’m  going 
to  do  more  than  ask  it  for  him.  I’m  going 
to  demand  it.  We’ll  burn  this  town  up  with 
light.” 


“Overload  the  customers?”  suggested  one 
man. 

“Not  on  your  life,”  said  Jimmy,  glower¬ 
ing  through  his  spectacles.  “We’ll  write 
our  business  conscience  on  to  the  back  of 
every  contract  card.  We’ve  always  done 
that,  and  the  man  who  don’t  can  clean  out 
his  desk  and  draw  his  pay.” 

There  were  sixteen  youngsters  and  two 
old  staff-men  in  the  room,  and  Jimmy  went 
down  under  their  skins.  You  could  hear 
them  growl  and  whine  like  bulldogs  and 
hounds  eager  to  be  turned  loose.  Jimmy 
had  picked  them  and  they  were  a  game  lot. 
They  went  out  on  to  the  street  that  morn¬ 
ing  like  a  football  team  running  on  to  the 
field  in  a  stadium. 

“It’s  impossible!”  said  Jimmy,  talking  to 
the  glass  top  on  his  desk.  “It  means  that 
on  top  of  all  available  business  there  must 
be  twenty  thousand  dollars  gross  that  isn’t 
here  at  all!  But  we’ll  play  for  miracles! 
Then  if  they  happen,  we’ll  get  ’em.” 

A  week  later  a  big  white  disk  went  up  in 
the  appliance-display  room.  There  was  a 
hand  on  it  like  a  clock,  and  the  edge  of  the 
disk  was  marked  with  figures  showing  new 
kilowatt  load.  “That’ll  show  how  the  fight 
is  going,”  said  Jimmy.  “If  the  hand  gets 
around  to  the  top  again  on  July  fourth,  we 
win!” 

These  were  days  that  showed  us  all  the 
business  value  of  good-will.  Jimmy  began 
to  find  what  quick  assets  he  had  in  the  city. 

Wolstein,  the  big  clothing-manufacturer, 
was  curtailing  for  an  off-season  lull;  but 
when  he  asked  about  the  clock  and  found 
that  it  was  Jimmy  Birch’s  game,  he  told 
him  to  go  ahead  with  the  new  installation 
in  his  shop.  A  foreman  from  the  Western 
Supply  Rolling  Mills  went  out  on  his  own 
hook  and  made  seventeen  families  in  the 
old  ball-park  district  wire  their  cottages. 
The  reporters  from  all  three  papers  spent 
many  an  hour  trying  to  slip  something  over 
the  city  editors’  desks  about  the  progress 
of  Jimmy’s  fighting  campaign.  Some  of 
the  doctors  in  town  bent  their  professional 
ethics  double  trying  to  convince  patients 
that  gas  lighting  in  the  home  consumed  the 
oxygen  available  for  the  family  and  should 
be  displaced  by  electric  bulbs.  A  salesman 
for  one  of  the  incandescent-lamp  houses 
stayed  over  in  town  three  days  to  land  his 
brother-in-law’,  who  kept  the  largest  furni¬ 
ture  store  in  tow’n. 

Word  was  passed  around  that  Jimmy 
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Birch  had  gone 
into  the  game  just 
for  the  love  of 
a  fight,  and  bets 
were  made  on  him 
down  at  the  ^ 

American  House  .jp 

and  in  barber-  ^ 

shops.  At  the  i 

noon  hour  knots  4 

of  men  would  stop 
to  peer  in  the 
window  and  see 
how  much  the 
hand  on  the 
“clock”  had 
moved  since 
morning. 

On  May  sixth 
a  third  of  the  time 
had  gone,  and  the 
record  showed 
that  the  lighting 
department  had 
jumped  past  the 
power  depart¬ 
ment  in  actual 
kilowatt  measure¬ 
ment  of  new  con¬ 
nected  business. 

The  meter  depart¬ 
ment  had  been 
doubled,  and  the 
line  department 
had  more  men 
than  had  'ever 
been  on  the  pay¬ 
roll.  The  presi¬ 
dent  had  never 
sent  a  w’ord  to 
Jimmy  except  a 
memorandum 
saying  that  the 
engineering,  line, 
wiring,  and  meter 
departments 
would  be  equip¬ 
ped  to  take  care 
of  any  increase  in 
sales.  Jimmy 
crumpled  it  up  in 
his  square  fist 

and  threw  it  into  the  metal  waste-basket,  and  any  fool  knows  we’ve  been  getting  the 
“Don’t  you  see?’’  he  complained.  “Of  easiest  prospects  first.  The  first  of  this 
course  we  might  win  at  this  rate.  But  sum-  fight  is  cream;  the  last  of  it  is  skimmed 
mer  is  conjiing  on.  People  go  away.  Busi-  milk.’’ 

ness  slows  down.  The  need  for  light  is  less,  “By  the  way,’’  said  Wheeler,  the  youngest 


NO  ONE  WAS 
VNDER  THE 
APPLE-TREES 
BUT  NAOMI. 
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solicitor,  “the  boss’s  daughter  came  in  this 
morning  to  look  at  our  clock.” 

“Did,  eh?”  said  Jimmy,  staring  off 
through  a  matched-board  varnished  wall. 
“What  she  say?” 

“I  don’t  know.  What  does  anybody 
care?  I  saw  her  yesterday,  too,  with  a  new 
gown,  a  new  driving  horse,  a  new  trap,  and 
a  new  man.” 

“You  better  see  your  customers,”  said 
J.  B.,  bringing  his  mouth  into  a  thin  slit. 

By  June  the  “clock”  began  to  fall  be¬ 
hind.  The  men  in  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  looked  tired  when  they  came  in  morn¬ 
ings.  Jimmy’s  fight  for  business  was  no 
longer  news,  and  the  papers  mentioned  it 
no  more.  The  summer  go-aways  began  to 
drift  out  of  town,  and  business  grew  dull. 
Men  who  had  bet  on  the  race  b^an  to  re¬ 
gret  their  haste.  Jimmy  came  back  from 
his  excursions  to  see  new  prospects  with  a 
scowl,  and  sat  at  his  desk  loolung  over  the 
new  contracts  or  went  down  to  the  service 
men  and  cursed  them  softly  for  their  slow¬ 
ness  as  to  “cutting-in”  new  customers.  He 
was  not  at  his  b^t.  His  eyes  w’ere  dark, 
his  shoulders  drooped.  Jimmy  had  worked 
hard  in  his  short  life,  and  somehow,  though 
we  did  not  know  the  inside  story  of  this 
battle,  we  felt  that  it  represented  the  climax 
of  his  “drive,”  and  that  it  had  done  some¬ 
thing  to  break  his  spirit;  we  believed  that 
he  would  be  a  bad  loser,  and  would  resent 
bitterly  the  fact  that  responsibility  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  miracle  had  been  thrust  upon 
him  so  that  a  defeat  would  have  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  on  his  record. 

That  first  week  in  June  Naomi  Sutton 
came  in  to  the  department  when  he  was 
out.  She  wanted  a  new  part  for  a  copp)er 
coffee-p>ercolator,  and  several  of  the  men 
jumped  forward  to  wait  on  her.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  president  of  the  com- 
p>any  and,  besides,  her  eyes  were  like  trout 
p>ools  and  her  hair  was  like  the  blackbird’s 
wing,  and  her  movements  were  those  of  a 
yoimg  nymph  in  tennis  clothes,  and  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  serious  thought  in  her 
head. 

“What  does  that  mean?”  she  asked  Jones, 
pointing  to  the  woeful  showing  on  the  clock. 
“Does  that  mean  you  men  are  going  to 
lose?  I  should  think  you’d  be  asham^ — 
to  try — and  fail.  How  many  of  those  spaces 
will  you  be  short  of  making  the  hand  finish 
its  journey?” 

Jones  tried  to  tell  her.  But  she  said  she 


could  only  feel  a  buzz  in  her  head  when  she 
tried  to  understand  electrical  terms,  and 
she  laughed  merrily  and  went  away.  Her 
picture  was  in  the  Sunday  edition  of  the 
iMlger  in  the  society  columns,  and  the  head 
stenographer  sneered  at  it.  Of  course  it 
may  have  been  that  the  head  stenographer 
had  become  infected  with  the  general  ill- 
temper  of  the  oflSce. 

On  Friday,  however,  as  if  Fate  had  wished 
to  pick  Jimmy  up  so  that  he  might  be 
knocked  down  again,  a  marvelous  creature 
came  in  and,  with  a  forty  bull-power  bass 
voice,  asked  to  see  Mr.  Birch.  The  stranger 
wore  a  club-check,  black-and-white  suit 
over  his  ponderous  body,  a  brown  derby 
hat,  a  pair  of  tortoise-shell  eye-glasses,  and 
a  whole  set  of  gold  teeth.  He  looked  like 
Nero  and  talked  like  a  patent-medicine 
man.  His  name  was  Atkins  Atkinson  and, 
having  annoimced  that  his  business  was 
confidential,  he  whispered  it  to  Jimmy  in 
words  which  rattled  the  calendars  on  the 
walls  and  sounded  like  the  peroration  at  a 
p>olitical  rally. 

“I’m  a  man  of  few  words,  Mr.  Birch,”  he 
said.  “I’m  a  man  of  action.  My  business 
is  amusement  parks,  booking  agency  for 
summer  attractions  and  carnival  manage¬ 
ment.  I’m  the  famous  Atkinson  Chain  of 
El  Dorado  White  Cities,  Incorporated,  and 
in  ten  minutes  yesterday  I  decided  to  build 
one  of  our  White  City  amusement  parks  on 
the  site  of  your  abandoned  race-track  on 
the  Bayberry  car-line,  and  in  ten  minutes 
I  bought  the  site,  and  in  ten  nunutes  I  had 
started  orders  for  more  feet  of  lumber  than 
I  dare  to  tell  you  for  fear  you’d  call  for 
smelling-salts.  I’ve  got  a  partner  in  this 
by  the  name  of  I.  M.  Oan  of  Cedar  Rapids 
and  New  York  City.  He’s  on  the  financial 
end,  and  I’m  the  producer.  We’re  good  and 
sound,  and  we  want  to  talk  turkey  on  light¬ 
ing  the  new  park.” 

“Great  guns!  The  miracle!”  yelled  Jim¬ 
my.  “Here,  dofi’t  move!  Let  me  get  a 
drink  of  this  spring  water.  How  much  cur¬ 
rent  will  you  use?  But  I  don’t  have  to  ask. 
It’s  enough!  When  can  you  take  it?” 

“Ah-h-h!”  said  the  Fog  Horn.  “There’s 
the  question.  We’re  in  a  race  against  time. 
We  want  to  oj>en  the  Fourth  with  a  big  fire¬ 
work  display  that  will  put  your  eye  out, 
and  Daring  Diana,  a  woman  on  a  bicycle 
who  rides  an  incline,  drops  forty  feet,  lands 
on  a  spMingboard,  dives  off  the  bicycle  and 
into  a  tank  of  water  covered  with  blazing 
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gasoline,  twenty-four  feet  six  inches  from 
the  end  of  the  board.  But  to  open  the 
Fourth  will  mean  a  gang  of  carpenters  that 
could  turn  out  a  new  house  about  twice  a 
day.  Any  slip  in  a  consignment  of  spruce 
boards  or  white  paint  would  put  us  on  the 
bum.” 

“I’ll  contract  to  give  you  service  July 
third,”  said  Jimmy.  “We’ll  keep  our  word. 
Here,  sign  this.” 

“Not  on  your  life!”  the  Atkinson  person 
replied.  “>^at  kind  of  a  fluff  would  I  be 
to  promise  to  take  your  juice  when  maybe  I 
couldn’t  do  anything  with  it  but  dump  it 
on  the  marshes!  Suppose  we  weren’t  ready 
on  July  fourth?  Send  me  estimates,  rates, 
and  so  on.  We’re  thinking  of  putting  in  an 
electric  plant  of  our  own  anyhow.” 

“See  here!”  exclaimed  poor  J.  B.,  snatch¬ 
ing  at  the  other’s  sleeve.  “There  isn’t  a 
Chinaman’s  chance  for  that.  How  good 
are  your  prospects  of  opening  on  the 
Fourth?” 

“Two  out  of  five,”  replied  the  other. 
“And,  say — I  never  seen  a  man  so  anxious 
for  business.” 

“Anxious?”  groaned  Jimmy.  “You  fel¬ 
lers  may  save  my  neck.  You’ll  have  our 
figures  to-morrow!  Then  there’s  nearly  a 
month  left!” 

That  was  a  terrible  month  for  Jimmy. 
He  called  his  men  together  and  told  them 
that  if  they  would  keep  up  their  end  for 
thirty  days  more,  he  might  have  a  piece  of 
business  which  would  pull  out  a  victory  for 
the  department. 

“Some  of  you  men  may  find  out  what 
piece  of  business  I  refer  to,  because  I’m 
going  to  order  the  pole-line  extension  for  it 
on  my  own  risk  to-day.  But  if  you  find 
out,  keep  your  mouths  shut.  We’ll  open 
the  eyes  of  the  big  fellows  up-stairs.  And 
the  town  will  drop  dead  from  surprise.” 

The  next  day  he  went  out  on  the  Bay- 
beny  line.  A  gang  of  men,  four  scrapers, 
three  dump-carts,  a  steam  rock-crusher, 
and  an  engineering  p>arty  were  already  at 
work  on  the  old  race-track. 

“What’s  going  on  here?”  he  asked  of  the 
conductor. 

“Nobody  knows,”  said  the  other.  “They 
say  it’s  going  to  be  a  big  brewery.” 

Jimmy  went  back  to  town.  For  seven 
days  after  that  he  tried  to  find  Atkins  At¬ 
kinson,  and  for  seven  days  he  went  out  in 
one  of  the  company’s  machines  to  watch 
the  lumber  being  brought  in  and  stacked  on 
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the  Central’s  siding  and  then  cut  in  lengths 
on  a  steam  sawmill  which  had  come  in  the 
night  like  a  piece  of  machinery  vdshed  into 
being.  Finally  he  met  Atkinson  on  the 
grounds. 

“Sign  up  a  contract  on  the  figures  we 
sent?”  he  asked.  “Then  we’ll  start  to  put 
our  service  out  this  way.” 

“You’re  doing  it  already,”  said  the  ob¬ 
servant  promoter.  “That’s  your  pole  line, 
isn’t  it?  Well,  we’ll  do  our  own  wiring  in 
the  park,  and  it  ought  to  take  you  only  four 
hours  to  run  your  current  on  to  our  system. 
Come  around  and  see  us  July  second  or 
third.  I’ll  talk  to  my  partner,  Mr.  Oan,  the 
next  time  the  chance  comes  when  we’re  not 
too  busy.  Until  then,  my  friend,  until 
then - ” 

Jimmy  almost  burst  into  tears.  He  was 
on  the  verge  of  telling  his  story  to  the  Fog 
Horn,  but  he  went  away  kicking  at  lumps 
of  mud  as  he  walked.  He  tried  to  whistle, 
and  there  was  not  a  whistle  left  behind  his 
dry  lips. 

He  knew  that  nothing  but  a  connection 
of  the  big  load  in  the  amusement  park  could 
save  him  from  failure  in  his  fight.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  used  to  go  out  at  his 
lunch  hour  during  the  last  days  of  June 
with  a  sandwich  and  peanuts  in  a  paper 
bag  and  sit  on  an  old  stone  wall  under  the 
sprawling,  scraggly  apple-trees  on  Bay- 
berry  Hill  at  half-past  one,  and  look  down 
at  the  work  going  on  at  the  park,  listening 
to  the  sound  of  hammers  on  the  boards, 
watching  the  blanket  of  paint  crawl  along 
the  high  walls,  watching  men  in  overalls 
making  tests  in  the  roller-coaster  cars  and 
the  steam-shovels  still  digging  in  the  hole 
which  Atkinson  had  called  the  “Big  La¬ 
goon.” 

Junmy  would  hurl  down  imprecations  on 
the  laborers  for  their  slowness.  He  saw  a 
dozen  cases  in  which  he  could  have  sug¬ 
gested  better  methods.  He  gnawed  his 
thumb  and  finally,  disgusted  with  the  idea 
that  the  park  would  not  be  finished  in  time, 
he  w'ould  throw  himself  on  his  back  in  the 
grass  and,  looking  up,  would  watch  a  cat¬ 
bird  scold  him  from  the  edge  of  her  nest. 

It  was  not  till  June  thirtieth  that  Atkin¬ 
son  /:ame  to  see  him  again. 

“We’re  going  to  open  the  Fourth  of  July,” 
the  Fog  Horn  announced,  rubbing  his  mas¬ 
sive  knees.  “Modem  methods  done  it — 
the  methods  of  the  Atkinson  Chain.  Get 
me?” 
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“Get  you!”  exclaimed  Jimmy,  propping 
himself  up  on  his  desk,  with  tears  in  his 
voice.  “Get  you?  Sure  I  get  you.  Here’s 
the  contract.  Sign  it.  Sign  it  and  I’ll  put 
a  gang  on  out  there  metering  that  will  work 
till  morning.” 

“Oh,  I  can’t  sign  the  contract,”  said  the 
big  man,  waving  Jimmy  upward  toward 
the  ceiling  as  if  he  weighed  nothing.  “We 
have  a  system  in  all  our  business,  hly  part¬ 
ner  financed  this  enterprise  and  my  partner 
signs  the  pap>ers.” 

“When’ll  he  be  here?” 

“The  second  of  the  month.  You  can 
come  out  there  to  the  Park  at  eleven  in  the 
morning.” 

“Will  he  be  there  sure?” 

“Yep,”  said  the  Fog  Horn.  “We  do 
business  that  way — minute  by  minute. 
Don’t  forget.  Eleven — Tuesday.” 

Forget?  Not  Jirmny.  He  had  a  con¬ 
tract  in  his  pxKket  which,  signed,  MX)uld  win 
his  fight! 

Tuesday  morning  at  nine  o’clock  for  the 
first  time  in  nearly  three  months,  Jimmy 
went  up  to  the  president’s  oflSce. 

“Hello,  Jim,”  said  the  old  man  cordially. 
“You’ve  put  up  a  game  fight,  my  boy. 
Didn’t  know  you’d  do  it.  But  you’re  going 
to  lose.” 

“So  they  say,”  said  J.  B. 

“Look  here,”  the  old  man  began  sudden¬ 
ly  after  he  had  stared  out  of  the  window. 
“Look  here!  By  George,  you’ve  shown  the 
stuff  in  you!  You  got  a  mean  deal  from 
me.  I  haven’t  been  watching  your  fight 
closely,  but  I’ve  done  some  thinking.  This 
is  man  to  man.  We’re  living  in  .\merica. 
You  were  right,  merit  does  count.  Old- 
fashioned  standards  still  hold  good,  and 
blamed  if  I’m  going  to  let  ’em  go  down.  If 
you  can  win  Naomi,  that  goes  with  me, 
Jimmy.” 

“Not  exactly,”  replied  J.  B.,  looking  the 
president  straight  in  the  e>'e.  “I  want  no 
favors  just  this  minute.  I’ll  want  ’em  a 
heap  later,  but  not  now.” 

“What?”  asked  the  old  man. 

“I’m  going  to  win,”  said  Jimmy.  “I’m 
going  to  connect  up  every  watt  of  business 
I  started  out  to  put  on  our  lines.  That’s 
what  I  came  up  to  say.  When  I  win,  I 
win.” 

The  President  of  the  Union  Light,  Heat 
&  Power  Comp)any  gasp>ed,  look^  angr>% 
laughed,  and  buried  his  face  in  the  mail. 


He  did  not  believe  that  Jimmy  had  a  chance. 

Indeed,  even  then  J.  B.  was  white  with 
anxiety.  He  took  the  car  out  to  Bayberry 
and  sp>ent  the  quarter-hour  stamping  on 
the  front  platform. 

“Just  my  luck  to  find  the  place  afire,”  he 
said. 

“How’s  that?”  said  the  motorman. 

“Oh,  nothing,”  replied  Jimmy. 

But  the  park  had  not  burned  down.  At¬ 
kinson  was  there,  directing  a  scene  painter 
who  was  coloring  the  p>eaks  of  the  “Alps  for 
a  Nickel”  and  chatting  with  Daring  Diana, 
otherwise  Margaret  Nelligan  of  Salt  Lake 
and  formerly  in  circus  work. 

“Hello,  Birch,”  said  he.  “We’re  putting 
on  the  last  touches.” 

“Where’s  your  piartner?”  gaspjed  Jimmy, 
filled  with  suspicion. 

“Oh,  yes,  that’s  right,  you  want  your 
contract  signed,”  Atkinson  said  with  irri¬ 
tating  coolness.  “Here,  see  them  apple- 
trees  up  by  that  stone  wall?  Gone  up  there 
behind  them  trees.  Stroll  up.” 

Stroll  was  a  terrible  word  just  then. 
Jimmy  ran.  He  almost  ran  toward  the 
place  where,  in  his  agony,  he  had  so  often 
watched  the  workers  below  on  the  site  of 
the  old  race-track. 

No  one  was  under  the  apple-trees  but 
Naomi. 

“Hello,”  said  she.  “Who  are  you  look¬ 
ing  for,  Jimmy  Birch?” 

“The  partner — the  man  who  built  the 
park — the  owner,”  Jimmy  panted. 

“I’m  the  owner,  Jimmy,”  said  she.  “I 
built  the  park.” 

“You  built  the  f>ark?” 

“I  had  to,  didn’t  I?  I  heard  dad  tell 
mother  about  his  bargain.  And  you  had  to 
have  so  many  more  what-ever-you-call-ems 
of  connected  business  to  win,  didn’t  you? 
Well,  a  park  was  the  only  thing  I  thought 
I’d  like.  So  I  just  spent  the  money  for  a 
park.  You’re  not  angry?” 

“Angr>’?”  Jimmy  cried.  “Angr>’?” 

“Because  it  only  cost  seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  and  that  is  nothing  but 
money,”  said  she.  “And  I  spent  it  for  us." 

That  one  last  word  paid  Jimmy  in  full. 
He  stood  there  writh  her  hands  in  his,  con¬ 
scious  that  the  world  eternally  proves  itself 
sound  and  kind. 

“Oh,  gee!”  said  he  at  last.  “W’on’t  I  be 
able  to  work  up  some  great  lighting  effects 
for  people  nmvl" 
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OULDN’T  it  “Crowds  and  crowds  of  people,  eh?” 

y®*-  General  Training 

mV  some  one  Day  it  was.  Sam  bought  me  gingerbread.” 

▼  ▼  could  write  “Weren’t  you  excited?” 

up  his  very  first  experience  of  Riding  on  “Aw  my,  yes!  That  was  a  big  day  for  me. 
the  Cars?  All  the  impressions  that  so  I  had  on  a  pair  o’  plum-colored  satin  shoes 
marvelous  an  event  should  have  made  that  Sam  made  himself  and  gave  me.  That 
upon  him,  vivid,  clear,  and  convincing — so  was  the  first  time  I  had  ’em  on.  Out  o’  the 
that  the  reader  might  sense  it  as  if  he  too  house,  that  is.” 

were  Riding  on  the  Cars  for  the  first  time.  “And  did  you  ride  on  the  cars  that  day?” 
Wouldn’t  it  be  fine!  “Yes,  indeed.  Sam  took  me.  That  was 

You  try  an  old,  old  person.  Aw  my,  yes,  the  first  time  I  ever  went  with  him  any 
she  minds  as  plain  as  if  ’twas  only  yesterday  place — on  a  ja’nt,  that  is.” 
the  time  the  first  railroad  train  came  “And  didn’t  it  seem  strange  to  you  to  ride 
through  their  town.  Back  in  York  State  that  way — no  horses  pulling?” 
it  was.  “I  d’know’s  I  thought  much  about  that. 
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“ROBERT  THOMPSON,  HE,  NOW,  SAW  A  MAN  LIGHTING  THE 
LAMPS  ON  THE  CARS,  AND  IT  AIN'T  NO  FAIR  'AT  ROBERT 
THOMPSON,  HE,  NOW,  SEES  ALL  THE  NICE  THINGS.” 


I  saw  the  ingyne,  and  I  knowed  that  was 
what  was  drawin’  the  train.  But  I  didn’t 
pay  much  attention  to  it.  Seems  like  my 
mind  was  more  took  up  wdth  Sam  than  what 
it  was  w’ith  the  ingyne.” 

“What  did  you  think  when  you  looked 
out  of  the  window  and  saw  how  fast  you 
w’ere  going?” 

“Why,  I  don’t  ricollect  much  about 
lookin’  out  of  the  window*.  I  mind  as  plain 
as  can  be  the  pattern  of  the  flowered  vest 
he  had  on  that  day.  He  was  dreadful  struck 
after  me.  I  liked  him,  too,  but  I  wasn’t 
going  to  let  on  I  did.  I  made  him  think  I 
cared  for  other  fellows,  but  I  didn’t.  Only 
for  him.  Aw  my!  but  that’s  a  long,  long 
time  ago.  I  was  eighteen  then  and  he  w’as 
twenty.  He  died  the  day  after  Garfield  was 
buried,  and  here  I  be,  livin’  to  be  so  old  and 
jist  a  burden  and  a  care  to  everybody!” 

The  ready  tears  of  eld  begin  to  flow,  and 
that’s  an  end  to  reminiscence  of  her  first 


time  of  Riding  on 
the  Cars. 

There  are 
fieople  of  our  own 
age  that  lived  till 
they  were  growm 
up  in  some  for¬ 
gotten  place  “out 
in  the  sticks’* 
where  there 
wasn’t  any  rail¬ 
road,  till  finally 
they  got  so  they 
couldn’t  stand  it 
to  live  that  way 
any  longer  and 
they  cut  loose. 
Surely  they 
can  tell  just  how 
it  seemed  to  them 
to  go  Riding  on 
the  Cars. 

Oh  yes,  they 
thought  it  was 
something  won¬ 
derful,  but — tell 
you  what!  it 
wasn’t  a  smidg¬ 
eon  more  so  than 
sidewalks.  That 
laid  over  any¬ 
thing  ever  they 
see!  Why,  a 
body  could  walk 
along  in  wet 
weather  and  not  get  their  feet  muddy! 

Oh  yes,  they  like  to  have  jumped  out  of 
their  skins  when  the  jxip-vaive  of  the  loco¬ 
motive  let  off  steam,  but  wait  till  they  tell 
you — they  didn’t  know  how  to  wash  them¬ 
selves  the  first  time  they  stayed  at  theA(>-tel. 
Fact!  For  them  the  giggle  never  dies  out  of 
the  story  of  the  greenhorn  in  his  sock-feet 
paddling  down  from  the  eighth  floor  to  ask 
the  night-clerk :  “Mister,  where’s  the  pump?” 

Only  an  overruling  Providence  kept  them 
from  being  that  very  identical  fellow*. 

“Yes,  but  didn’t  the  railroad - ” 

“And  I  tried  to  blow  out  the  gas.  Talk 
about  an  overruling  Providence;  why, 
when  I  found  out  I  couldn’t  blow  hard 
enough  I  turned  it  down  so’s  I  could,  and 
just  by  bull-luck  I  turned  it  clear  off.  Bull- 
luck  or  overruling  Providence.  Just  as 
you’re  a  mind  to  look  at  it.” 

“Well,  didn’t  you - ” 

No  use.  It’ll  only  start  ’em  off  on  some 
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other  story  of  those  distant  days  when  they 
were  yaps.  You’ll  get  no  clear-cut,  vivid 
picture  of  the  first  Riding  on  the  Cars,  with 
every  essential  feature  brought  out  in  its 
true  value. 

And  in  our  own  personal  instance — 
Let’s  see.  .  .  .  When  was  the  first  time  we 
rode  on  a  railroad  train?  Let’s  see.  .  .  . 

It  isn’t  that  memory  is  not  clear.  It’s  as 
clear  as  can  be,  what  there  is  of  it.  But 
there’s  so  little  of  it.  It’s  as  if  there  once 
had  been  a  beautifully  painted  vase  of 
china,  now  all  smashed  into  bits.  The  bits 
are  bright  as  ever,  but  they  are  few  and 
unrelat^. 

Let’s  see —  Out  of  the  car-window  one 
sees  a  moving  toy  like  those  Mr. 

Cox  has  in  his  toy-store  window 
along  about  Christmas  time — one 
of  these  that  wind  up  with  a  key. 

A  little,  teenty-weenty  figure  of  a 
man  with  a  bright  yellow  straw  hat, 
and  bright  r^  shirt,  and  bright 
blue  breeches.  And  he  has  a  little, 
teenty-weenty  team  of  horses,  and 
the  man  and  the  horses  move  their 
legs  as  if  they  are  alive.  Ere  one 
can  call  out,  “Oh,  looky,  mama!’’ 
they  are  gone.  On  the  return  trip 
one  looks  for  them,  but  all  in  vain. 

On  other  trips  one  looks  for  them, 
but  all  in  vain.  And,  as  the  years 
pass  by,  one  grows  into  the  disap)- 
pointing  knowledge  that  it  was  no 
brightly  painted  plaything  that 
went  when  the  spring  was  wound 
up,  but  a  farmer  and  his  team  of 
horses.  They  were  just  far  off ;  that 
was  what  made  them  seem  so 
teenty-weenty. 

Let’s  see.  .  .  .  Let’s  see.  .  .  . 
Ummmm.  Oh,  yes.  Overhead  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  railroad  car,  away, 

'way  up  so  high  you  wondered  how 
a  person  could  get  to  them  to  light 
them,  were  lamps. 

“When  is  the  man  going  to  light 
the  lamps,  mama?’’ 

“When  it  gets  dark.” 

“Will  we  be  on  the  train  when  it 
gets  dark?” 

“No,  dear,  I  hope  not.  If  noth¬ 
ing  happens,  we’ll  be  there  long 
before  that  time.” 

A  person’s  under! ip  stuck  out  in 
rebellious  disappointment,  and 
mama,  who  was  always  trying  to 


be  funny  on  serious  occasions,  rubbed  her 
forefinger  over  the  projecting  lip  with: 
“This  is  the  way  to  go  to  house-keeping, 
and  this  is  the  way  to  break  upr  So  that 
all  that  a  person  was  going  to  say  in  com¬ 
plaint  about  how  Robert  Thompson,  he, 
now,  saw  a  man  light  the  lamps  on  the  cars, 
and  it  ain’t  no  fair  ’at  Robert  Thompson, 
he,  now,  sees  all  the  nice  things — all  that 
was  just  “Blub-blub-blub!”  And  a  person 
had  to  laugh  when  he  didn’t  want  to. 

Let’s  see.  .  .  .  Try  again.  Think  hard 
now.  Cars.  Engines.  Cars.  Engines.  .  . . 
Ah!  on  the  gray  cloud  of  forgetfulness 
memory’s  kinetoscop>e  projects  a  tiny, 
tiny  moving-picture,  no  bigger  than  my 


n  ALL  WE  REMEMBER  IS  THE  FUNNY 
'  FAT  LADY  THAT  IT  TOOK  TWO  MEN 
TO  BOOST  UP  THE  STEPS. 
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thumb-nail,  it  seems  to  me,  yet  brilliant  in  guides,  and  piston-rods,  and  dri\nng-bars. 
color  and  sharply  clear.  Down  between  the  But  the  one  I  “choose”  is  all  of  this  and 
sloping  lawns,  where  Main  Street  crosses  more,  for  it  is  red  and  blue  and  green  and 

the  tracks — the  straight  track  and  the  yellow;  a  rooster  painted  to  the  life  defies 

bending  one  they  call  a  “switch” — three  the  world  from  the  top  of  the  sand-dome; 

microscopic  engines  do  a  sort  of  lancers,  first  the  cow-catcher  is  bright  vermilion  neatly 

couple  forward  and  back,  opposite  gent  striped  with  black;  and  even  the  lantern  is 

sashay.  The  opposite  gent  is  the  one  I  decorated  with  the  picture  of  one  of  these 
“choose.”  .  .  .  far-off  places.  On  its  cab  are  letters  of  solid 

Wait  a  moment.  Is  this  a  memor>'  or  a  gold  that  say  “NORTHERN  STAR,”  and 
dream?  Or,  more  mysterious  still,  is  it  a  at  the  veiy-  front  of  all  is  a  silver  star.  A 
recollection,  not  of  this  time  on  earth,  but  of  smokestack  grandly  swelling  like  a  p)eg-top 
the  one  before  it?  Were  locomotives  ever  springs  from  the  forward  end,  and  at  the 
the  gay  and  joyous  things  this  picture  back  end,  in  my  thumb-nail  moving-picture, 
makes  them  out  to  be?  an  animalculous  fireman  tosses  sticks  of 

The  first  couple  that  moved  forward  and  cord-wood.  .  .  . 
back,  blowing  the  steam  out  of  their  cylinder  Oh,  a  dream.  Unquestionably  a  dream, 
pet-cocks,  whiss!  whiss!  are  banded  with  For  locomotives  are  numbered  and  not 
brass  that  shoots  long  stickers  of  golden  named.  They  have  a  short,  straight  tube 
light  into  my  eyes;  they  glow  with  the  alco-  for  smokestack,  and  there’s  not  a  speck  of 
holic  redness  of  planished  copper;  there  is  .  bright  work  to  be  seen,  let  alone  gay  paint. 
S(<mething  sumptuous  in  the  glossy  gray  of  All  in  black  they  are,  gloomy,  even  surly,  as 
their  Russia-iron  jacketing,  the  cold  rich-  if  some  hateful  genie  had  decreed  that  men 
ness  of  the  gleaming,  polished  steel  of  should  no  more  love  their  work  or  what 

they  work  with. 

And  that  is  all?  Just  these  few 
broken  bits,  brightly  painted  but 
shattered  and  scattered,  giving  no 
idea  of  what  should  have  been  the 
splendid  whole  of  the  emotion 
awakened  when  for  the  first  time 
one  encountered  that  wondrous 
thing,  the  Railroad  Train? 

Here  we  are,  standing  on  the 
station  platform,  bright-eyed,  alert, 
eagerly  interested  in  everything. 
Something  jars  the  solid  earth,  the 
station  windows  jingle,  and  here 
comes  rushing  toward  us  with  tre¬ 
mendous  force  the  Railroad  Train! 
The  bravest  man  on  earth.  Jack 
Johnson  or  Theodore  Roosevelt  or 
whoever,  must  run  from  in  front 
of  it  the  same  as  a  white-livered 
coward. 

As  it  roars  a-past  us,  coming  to 
a  stop,  our  soids  should  turn  to 
water  within  us  at  the  clangor  of 
its  bell,  the  screeching  of  its  air¬ 
brakes,  the  whissing  of  its  steam. 
But  it’s  only  when  we  have  grown 
accustomed  to  it  that  we  involun¬ 
tarily  step  back  a  little.  It’s  only 
when  we  have  seen  it  many  times 
that  we  reflect  that  it  would  crunch 
our  bones  and  never  care,  that  it 
is  more  physically  terrifying  than 
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HE  IS  THE  MOST  STYLISH 
DRESSER  YOU  EVER  SAW. 
HE  IS  EXPECTED  TO  BE. 


any  dragon  a  Saint 
George  speared  at. 

Only  very  gradu¬ 
ally  it  comes  to  us 
that  it  is  terrifying 
spiritually,  also. 

The  railroad  is  a 
revolutionist.  1 1 
hath  put  down  the 
mighty  from  their 
seat  and  hath  ex¬ 
alted  them  that 
were  of  low  degree. 

Its  needs  for  money 
in  gigantic  figures, 
to  bum  up  sud¬ 
denly  in  equip¬ 
ment;  its  prospects 
for  ultimate  gigan¬ 
tic  profits,  have 
revolutionized  Fi¬ 
nance.  And  before 
its  needs  and  pros- 
p>ects  the  old  Cash 
Economy  has  fled 
like  a  spook  when 
the  roosters  crow, 
and  the  Credit 
Economy  has 
come. 

It  ended  the  long  age  that  had  for  its  be¬ 
ginning  the  day  when  first  a  cart  creaked 
behind  a  horse.  It  ended  the  still  longer 
age  in  which  a  country’s  water-ways  were 
its  main  traveled  roads.  Once  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  was  thronged  with  vessels  and  had  more 
steam  tonnage  than  all  the  British  Empire; 
now  its  reaches  are  as  lonesome  as  a  pocket 
before  pay-day.  What  Washington  Irving 
prophesied  would  be  inhabited  for  cen¬ 
turies  to  come  only  by  marauding  Indians 
and  white  bandits  is  now  a  peaceful  cow- 
pasture,  because  of  the  Railroad  Train. 
New  suzerainties  cut  across  the  map  and 
make  the  boundaries  of  states  mere  decora¬ 
tive  stripes.  Famine  is  far  from  us — while 
the  trains  run;  and  nearer  to  us  than  ever  in 
history  before — if  the  trains  stop. 

Wc  should  have  seen  all  this  the  first  time 
we  went  Riding  on  the  Cars.  It  should 
have  made  a  wonderful  impression  on  us. 
But  it  didn’t.  All  we  remember  is  the 
funny  fat  lady  that  it  took  two  men  to 
boost  up  the  steps,  and  our  mental  query 
whether  if  we  fooled  with  the  window-catch 
it  wouldn’t  start  the  engine. 

In  its  very  nature  there  is  something 


vague  and  elusive  about  it,  something  that 
defies  the  human  wish  for  little,  hard  w4ds 
of  definite  information  as  to  who  did  this 
and  who  did  that.  Thus:  Who  was  the 
meekest  man?  Moses.  Who  invented 
printing?  Gutenberg.  Who  freed  the 
slaves?  Lincoln.  Who  discovered  how  to 
crack  an  egg?  Columbus.  Who  got  up  the 
Railroad  Train?  Er  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  er  .  .  . 
Well,  who  did? 

When  was  the  first  Railroad  Train?  I 
don’t  think  there  ever  was  a  first  one.  You 
think  you’ve  got  it  when  you  read  how  on 
July  4,  1828,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton, 
the  last  surviving  Signer  of  the  Declaration, 
laid  the  first  rail  of  the  B.  &  O.,  and  said  he 
didn’t  know  which  Fourth  of  July  was  the 
best  day’s  work.  But  the  horse-drawn  carts 
that  ran  upon  those  tracks  we  shouldn’t  call 
a  Railroad  Train. 

And  when,  to  pull  those  wagons,  they 
fitted  up  the  Eolus  with  masts  and  sails,  we 
shouldn’t  call  that  a  Railroad  Train  either. 
In  the  history  there  is  altogether  too  much 
space  taken  up  with  what  the  Russian  Am¬ 
bassador  said  about  the  lovely  ride  he  had 
on  it,  and  nothing  at  all  about  whether  she 
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was  cat-rigged  or  had  a  jigger-mast;  whether 
the  engineer  was  called  “Captain”  and  if  he 
holler^  “Hard-alee!”  going  round  the 
curves;  how  they  got  to  Wheeling  when  the 
wind  was  blowing  from  Wheeling — nothing 
that  a  body  really  wants  to  know. 

And  when  at  last  a  genuine  American 
steam  locomotive  ran  from  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  to  Hamburg,  S.  C.,  for  the  first  time, 
in  1834,  we  should  have  had  to  look  twice 
at  it  to  see  if  it  wasn’t  a  thrashing  outfit.  It 
had  a  vertical  boiler  and  looked  like  a  big 
beer-bottle  set  on  trucks. 

Even  if  the  locomotive  could  have  passed 
the  examination,  the  cars  would  certainly 
have  flunked.  For  a  while  they  were  coach- 
bodies  fastened  together  and  set  on  trucks. 
They  even  had  whip-sockets  to  them.  And 
when  the  characteristically  American  rail¬ 
road  cars  appeared,  canal  -  boat  -  looking 
things,  with  an  aisle  running  the  long  way 
between  seats  that  run  the  short  way,  we 
should  have  thought  them  tool-houses  or 
switch-shanties  on  wheels  rather  than  com¬ 
ponent  members  of  a  Railroad  Train.  They 
had  a  low-pitched  roof  with  a  ridge-pole 
and  rafters,  boards  nailed  on  these,  and  bat¬ 
tens  over  the  cracks  between  the  boards. 
They  had  four  four-paned  windows  on  each 
side,  and  a  stove  in  one  comer,  which  did 
great  execution  in  an  accident. 

The  Railroad  Train  wasn’t  bom,  like  the 
balloon  or  the  flying-machine;  it  “just 
growed,”  like  Topsy. 

II 

After  all,'  what  is  there  to  Riding  on  the 
Cars  that  a  body  should  want  to  remember? 
It’s  just  so  much  time  wasted  out  of  your 
life.  You’re  in  New  York,  we’ll  say,  and 
business  requires  that  you  shall  be  in  San 
Francisco  or  Seattle  by  Friday.  There,  as 
you  might  say,  is  practically  a  whole  week 
gone.  During  the  trip  you  look  out  of  the 
windows  and  there’s  nothing  to  look  at  but 
all  the  kinds  of  scenery  that  there  are.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  some  things  that  do  excite 
a  fleeting  interest,  such  as  the  way  they 
slice  a  haystack  down,  and  how  green  the 
hay  IS.  Green  as  paint.  Oh,  is  that  alfalfa? 
Yes,  I’ve  often  heard  of  alfalfa.  Aha!  I  see 
a  storm  is  coming  up  out  yonder.  Not 
clouds?  What  then?  Oh,  the  Rocky 
Mountains?  I’ve  often  heard  of  them,  too. 

Inside  the  car  it’s  pretty  dull.  Nobody 
to  talk  to,  much,  except  actors  and  agricul¬ 


turists,  and  bishops  and  butchers,  and  coal¬ 
miners  and  Congressmen,  and  (livers  and 
drummers,  and  electrical  engineers  and  eye- 
and-ear  experts,  and  filemakers  and  fiddlers, 
and  so  on  down  the  alphabet.  Conversa¬ 
tion  ranges  between  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  what’s  the  best 
ration  for  laying  hens,  with  occasional 
divagations  into  politics,  petty  and  grand. 
The  only  languages  spoken  aboard  the  train 
are  likely  to  be  Canadian  French,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  German,  Portuguese,  Swedish,  Nor¬ 
wegian,  Russian,  Yidclish,  Finnish,  Lettish, 
Lithuanian,  Slovak,  Polish,  Hungarian, 
Czech,  Italian,  Icelandic,  Dutch,  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Indian  (American  and  Asiatic), 
and  very  frequently  English. 

You  ride  along,  and  ride  along,  and  put 
up  w’ith  one  hardship  after  another.  Often 
you  can  not  get  asparagus  in  the  dining-car 
except  au  vinaigrette,  and  that’s  always 
canned  stuff.  You  have  to  do  without  your 
cold  tub  in  the  morning,  and  are  oblig^  to 
read  other  newspapers  than  the  New  York 
ones.  The  antiquated  nonsense  of  state 
lines  presuming  to  be  more  than  streaks  of 
color  on  the  map  offends  you  when  you  can 
not  get  a  drink  of  ice-water  inside  one  imag¬ 
inary  coop  unless  you  cany  your  own 
drinking-cup,  nor  a  drink  of  whisky  inside 
another  imaginary  C(X)p  unless  you  carry 
your  own  flask,  both  of  them  unaccustomed 
impedimenta. 

It  isn’t  so  bad  when  you  have  the  lower 
berth  with  this  new-fangled  electric  lamp 
over  your  left  shoulder  to  read  yourself  to 
sleep  by.  Yes,  thank  you,  I  know  how  to 
shut  ’em  off  now.  You  press  ’em  back  into 
the  socket,  like.  The  porter  showed  me  the 
second  night  out. 

The  lower  berth  isn’t  so  bad,  but  the 
upper  berth — Say!  Tell  me  something. 
When  you  undress  to  go  to  bed  in  an  upper 
berth,  and  you’ve  got  your  coat  and  waist¬ 
coat  off,  and  your  suspenders  down,  what’s 
the  next  best  thing  to  do?  Yes,  I  know, 
but  how  do  you  go  at  it?  Is  it  g(x>d  form  to 
lie  down  on  your  back  and  hunch  yourself 
toward  the  head-board  and  kind  o’  worry 
’em  off  you  that  way?  I  thought  I’d  ask. 
It  seems  such  an  awkward  way  to  do.  And 
the  money  drops  out  of  your  pocket,  and  a 
person  b  apt  to  wake  up  with  a  screech  out 
of  a  dream  that  snakes  are  crawling  over 
him  when  it’s  only  a  silver  dollar  that  has 
got  chilled  and  touched  the  flesh. 

The  upper  berth  at  two  a.  m.  seems' 
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frightful  to  contemplate  until,  to  get  to  it, 
you  have  walked  through  the  day-coach  at 
two  A.  M.  The  Railroad  Train  is  a  travel¬ 
ing  museum  of  mechanical  marvels,  but 
none  of  its  ingenious  contrivances  has  so 
completely  compassed  the  end  for  which  it 
was  designed  as  the  seat  of  the  day-coach. 
It  practically  compels  anybody  with  two 
dollars  to  spend  it  for  a  berth.  There  are 
some  that  can  endure  to  try  to  sleep  in  per¬ 
fectly  impossible  positions,  but  these  would 
probably  doze  oiT  while  an  Indian  squaw 
was  torturing  them.  It  certainly  is  a  hide¬ 
ous  sight,  the  day-coach  at  two  a.  m. — dis¬ 
comfort,  and  squalor,  and  uncomplaining 
submission.  It  makes  a  man  feel  glad 
that  he  is  rich  and  can  afford  an  upper 
berth. 

Riding  on  the  Cars  is  mere  commonplace. 
That’s  what  makes  it  so  impossible  for  a 
person  to  write  up  his  first  experience  of  it 
and  get  in  everything.  All  there  is  to  it  is 
life,  life  compressed  into  a  narrow  channel 
the  width  of  the  track. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  traditional  boy, 
leaving  home  for  the  first  time  to  try  to  find 
a  living  in  the  big  city.  You  see  so  many 
of  him  you  get  sick  and  tired  of  it.  And  there 
are  the  same  old,  monotonous  children  that 
play  p)eekaboo  with  you  over  the  seat-back, 
and  before  whom  the  candy-boy  stands  so 
long  that  their  mouths  water  faster  than  they 
can  swallow,  and  somebody  has  to  buy  them 
something  to  rescue  them  from  drowning. 

Here  is  an  ash- 
en-f aced  man 
with  an  ominous 
cough,  returning 
from  California. 

He  thinks  the 
home  climate  will 
be  the  best.  He’ll 
be  all  right  again 
as  soon  as  the 
weather  settles 
and  he  gets  over 
that  cold. 

.\nd  here  come 
a  young  fellow 
and  a  girl,  drib¬ 
bling  rice  from 
their  evidently 
spick  -  and  -  si)an 
new  clothing. 

Outside  a  mob  of 
squealing  lunatics 
try  to  cast  shoes. 


and  in  the  background  is  a  carriage  bearing 
the  large  label: 


WE  TWO  FOOLS  HAVE  JUST  GOT  MARRIED 


which  is  a  rather  ingenious  way  of  put¬ 
ting  it. 

Yonder  is  a  group  of  women  in  cr^pe 
veils,  and  men  are  carrying  a  long  pine  box 
toward  the  baggage-car. 

Through  the  swaying  aisle  a  train-hand 
rushes,  calling  out:  “Is  there  a  doctor 
here?’’  There  is.  There  always  is,  it  seems. 
He  has  come  away  without  his  case  of  medi¬ 
cines  and  instruments,  but  he  does  the  best 
he  can,  whether  he  is  called  for  one  that 
takes  the  long,  long  journey  or  to  assist  a 
passenger  to  come  on  board  the  immigrant 
car  who  has  no  ticket  or  any  {>ersonal  effects 
whatever. 

In  this  latter  case  the  chasm  between  the 
immigrant  car  and  the  palace  car  is  bridged 
immediately,  and  the  women  in  dainty  hats 
fraternize  with  those  who  wear  colored 
handkerchiefs  on  their  heads.  The  men  are 
out  of  it  at  such  a  time;  but  they  do  the 
only  solemn  and  religious  thing  they  know 
of — they  take  up  a  collection. 

Ill 

It  is  commonplace  now,  but  once  it  was 
almost  pure  Adventure.  Here.  Take  hold 
of  this  handle  with  me,  and  help  me  give  it  a 
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whirl.  All  together  now!  Yo-hee!  There! 
We  have  turned  backward  the  wheel  of 
time,  and  it  is  now  1840,  and  again  you  are 
Riding  on  the  Cars.  I  may  say  that  the 
telegraph  hasn’t  been  invented  yet,  and 
that  this  is  a  single-track  road  with  trains 
running  on  it  in  opposite  directions.  Does 
that  seem  adventurous  to  you? 

Better  get  on  the  last  car.  Safest  in  case 
there  is  a  head-on  collision.  You’re  in  the 
car  now  and  are  talking  out  of  the  window 
to  a  friend  on  the  station  platform.  He 
says: 

“Well,  I  reckon  they’ll  start  up  pretty 
soon  now.” 

Then  you  say:  “Is  that  so?  I  wish’t 
they  would.” 

“Y^,”  he  says.  “Tom  Forsythe’s  quit 
piunpin’  water  into  the  tender.  Say.  You 
know  that  old  blind  mare  of  Jake  Holtz- 
miller’s.  The  one  that  bites.  Company’s 
dickering  for  her.” 

“That  so?”  you  must  say.  “They  ain’t 
a-goin’  to  hitch  her  to  the  trains,  are 
they?” 

“No.  They  cacklate  to  rig  up  some  kind 
of  a  ’rangement  or  other  so  she’ll  walk 
round  a  horse-power,  and  pump  up  the 
water.  Tom  says  it’s  gittin’  too  hard  on  his 
back  to  pump  for  so  many  of  these  ingynes. 
Yep.  They’re  about  ready  now.  I  see  the 
fireman  puttin’  in  some  stove-wood.” 

“All  aboard!”  you  hear  some  one  sing  out. 

“  ‘All  aboard!  If  you  can’t  get  a  board 
get  a  rail!’  ”  quotes  your  friend,  and  you 
both  laugh  heartily.  It  is  a  new  joke,  and  a 
good  one. 

“Well,  so  ’long,”  you  say. 

“So  ’long.  Say!  When  it  starts  up,  you 
better  pull  your  head  in.” 

“Why  so?” 

“Git  it  took  off  if  you  don’t.  Fact.  Feller 
down  by  Mad  River  stuck  his  head  out 
when  she  was  goin’  and  it  was  tuck  off,  jist 
luck  that!  Smack,  smooth —  There  you  go!” 

There  is  a  long  crescendo  of  clinkle-inkle, 
clank,  clunk,  clank,  clunk,  clinkle-clankle- 
CLUNKLE,  getting  louder  momently.  Each 
car  is  coupled  to  its  follower  by  three  long 
links.  By  the  time  all  the  slack  is  taken  up 
and  the  pull  has  reached  the  last  car  where 
you  are  riding,  the  engine  is  going  a  pretty 
good  clip,  and  bang!  It  snatches  you,  and 
your  heels  fly  up  and  your  hat  goes  bouncing 
down  the  aisle.  Go<^  thing  it  didn’t  snap 
your  head  off! 

“Oh,  say,”  your  friend  calls  out,  running 


along  by  the  car,  “if  you  see  Tod  Hoover  I 
wish  you’d  tell  him  for  me - ” 

“Can’t  hear  a  word  you  say,”  you  call. 

You’re  off  on  your  adventurous  career. 
You  bump  along,  and  rattle  along,  and  the 
reiterated  thump  of  the  wheels  against  the 
rail-ends  makes  a  sort  of  song:  “I  got  your 
trunk,  I  got  your  trunk,  I  got  your  trunk, 

I  got  your  trunk”— and  all  of  a  sudden  it 
turns  louder  and  harsher.  The  door  has 
opened  and  the  conductor  enters. 

You’d  know  it  was  the  conductor  by  the 
way  he’s  dressed.  Not  that  he  wears  a  uni¬ 
form,  unless  a  black  leather  band  about  his 
arm  with  “conductor”  printed  on  it  in 
silver  letters  be  a  uniform.  I  mean  that  he 
is  the  most  stylish  dresser  you  ever  saw.  He 
is  expected  to  be.  He  wears  a  plug  hat,  a 
high  collar  like  Henry  Clay,  with  a  black 
silk  shawl  for  a  neckcloth,  doe-skin  coat, 
flowered  waistcoat,  a  watch  with  dangling 
seals,  trousers  of  shepherd’s  plaid  with 
straps  under  the  high-heeled  patent-leather 
boots. 

Don’t  go  looking  for  your  ticket  and 
worrying  because  you  can’t  find  it.  You 
shouldn’t  get  ahead  of  yourself  that  way. 
Tickets  haven’t  been  invented  yet.  Pay 
him  in  cash.  He  takes  in  the  money  all  the 
week,  gives  the  engineer,  fireman,  and 
brakemen  their  wages  Saturday  night,  and 
turns  in  the  remainder  to  the  company 
Monday  morning  when  he  goes  to  work. 
The  cars  don’t  run  on  the  Sabbath. 

You  jingle  along,  and  bump  along,  and 
rattle  along,  and  pretty  soon  she  stops. 

“What’s  up  now?”  you  ask.  You  look 
out,  and  there’s  the  fireman  stealing  fence- 
rails  and  chopping  them  up.  He  must  have 
miscalculated  the  amount  of  firing  that 
would  last  him  till  he  got  to  the  woodpile 
there  by  old  man  Moneypenny’s.  Terrible 
hard  on  the  hands,  firing  an  engine  was  in 
those  days.  Always  losing  a  fingernail. 
Firing  on  a  freight  you  had  to  have  a  third 
man  on  the  engine  for  wood-passer. 

Or  maybe  the  reason  they  stopped  was 
that  the  engine  was  on  fire.  There  was  no 
sheet-iron  jacketing  over  the  wooden  lag¬ 
ging  that  kept  the  boiler  hot.  A  spark  from 
the  smokestack  would  stick  on  the  wood, 
and  the  draft  would  fan  it,  and  the  train- 
crew  would  have  to  douse  water  on  the 
blaze. 

Such  delays  often  made  a  train  late  at 
the  “post.”  I  told  you  there  was  no  tele¬ 
graph,  and  that  they  ran  trains  in  both 
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directions  on  this  single- 
track  road.  Mid-between 
stations  was  a  white  post 
painted  with  “stop  here.” 

The  train  that  got  to  the 
post  first  had  the  right  of 
way.  After  waiting  ten 
minutes  it  was  to  proceed, 
and  the  train  coming  from 
the  opposite  direction  had 
to  back  into  the  station  it 
had  just  left.  One  way, 
this  is  a  sort  of  conve¬ 
nience,  for  now  your  friend 
can  tell  you  what  it  was 
he  want^  you  to  say  to 
Tod  Hoover  if  you  met 
him.  But  a  person  feels 
kind  of  cheap  slinking 
back  that  way  after  hav¬ 
ing  started  off  on  an  ad¬ 
venturous  career. 

While  you  are  waiting 
for  the  up-train  to  come 
through  on  the  main  track, 
you  get  out  and  walk  up 
toward  the  engine.  The 
engineer  happiens  to  look 
at  his  water-gage.  “Oh, 
my  Lord!”  he  gasps,  and  gives  a  short, 
sharp  whistle  for  “down  brakes!”  That’s 
a  funny  thing  to  do,  you  think,  with 
the  train  standing  still  on  the  side-track. 
He  hops  out  of  the  cab  with  his  long  tin 
oiler,  and  greases  the  rails  under  the  drivers. 
Then  he  hops  back  and  pulls  her  throttle 
wide  open.  The  wheels  spin  round  like  mad, 
and  the  flames  leap  from  the  stack  in  a  long, 
loud  roar.  The  brakes  are  all  set  and  the 
train  does  not  move  a  peg. 

When  he  looked  at  the  gage  he  saw  that 
there  was  mighty  little  water  in  the  boiler. 
If  she  didn’t  get  some  in  there  mighty 
quick  she’d  blow  up.  When  she’s  running, 
there  is  a  pump  attachment  to  the  piston- 
rod  that  soon  fills  her  up;  but  he  couldn’t  go 
far  enough  on  the  side-track  and  if  he  went 
out  on  the  main  line  he’d  get  run  into;  so 
he  greased  the  tracks  and  set  the  brakes  and 
ran  the  engine  without  going  any  place. 

“Yes,”  says  you,  “but  what’s  the  matter 
with  his  steam-injector?” 

Nothing.  Only  Gifford  has  not  yet  be¬ 
come  interested  in  navigating  the  air. 
When  he  needs  the  money  to  buy  him  a  bal¬ 
loon  big  enough  to  carry  up  a  steam-engine 
and  its  fuel  to  work  the  paddle-wheels,  he’ll 


invent  that  miracle  by  which  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  is  able  to  force  water  into  the 
boiler  against  itself. 

Running  off  the  track  of  half-inch  iron 
spiked  on  squared  timbers  set  on  cross-ties, 
and  these  on  mud-sills;  havdng  a  curled-up 
rail  come  ripping  through  the  floor  while  you 
are  discussing  with  a  companion  the  cussed 
tum-coat  Dan’l  Webster;  blowing  up  the 
engine-boiler,  collisions,  the  train  breaking 
in  two  going  up  Sharon  Hill — there  was 
nothing  commonplace  about  Riding  on  the 
Cars  in  those  days.  It  was  pure  Adventure. 

Sam  might  take  his  best  girl  out  for  a 
ja’nt  in  them  the  first  time  the  cars  came 
through  the  town,  but  when,  after  the  in¬ 
fare,  they  two  left  York  State  for  the  Far 
West  of  Ohio,  it  was  not  Adventure  they 
were  looking  for  but  Romance.  Cars  were 
too  risky;  and  besides  you  had  to  change 
every  whipnstitch  because  there  was  no  uni¬ 
form  gage;  you  had  to  wait  dreary  hours 
in  depots  for  connections,  and  stop  over¬ 
night  at  the  tavern  because  trains  did  not 
run  after  dark  and  sleeping-cars  had  not 
been  thought  of.  So  they  went  by  canal 
to  Buffalo,  thence  by  lake  steamer  to 
Cleveland,  and  thence  again  by  canal  to 
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where  they  were  to  make  themselves  a  home. 
It  took  two  weeks  for  them  to  make  the 
journey.  They  could  start  now  after  supper 
and  get  there  in  time  for  breakfast. 

“Two  whole  weeks!  Wasn’t  it  terribly 
tedious?” 

The  dim  old  eyes  light  up,  and  through 
the  wrinkles  glows  something  of  the  pretty 
girl  that  looks  at  you  out  of  the  old  da¬ 
guerreotype.  Tedious?  Oh  no,  no.  It  was 
lovely.  They  set  a  grand  table  aboard  the 
packets,  party  meals  three  times  a  day.  If 
a  body  got  tired  of  sitting  so  long,  they 
could  get  out  and  walk  along  the  tow-path 
picking  posies.  In  the  early  part  of  June 
it  was,  and  the  honeysuckles  and  the  locusts 
were  all  a-blowing.  Seems  like  it  was  full 
moon  all  the  way.  Of  course  it  wasn’t  for 
the  whole  two  weeks,  but  it  was  such  pretty 
weather  they  sat  out  every  evening. 

Sam  had  a  sweet  voice,  and  led  the  singing 
in  the  choir  back  in  York  State.  She  was  in 
the  choir  too.  She  “carried  the  air.”  Sam 
could  fit  a  tenor  to  ’most  any  tune,  and  they 
sang,  “Fly  Away  to  My  Native  Land, 
Sweet  Bird,”  and  “Johnny  Sands,”  and 
“Life  Let  Us  Cherish,”  and  “My  Johnny  is 
a  Shoemaker” — he  was,  only  his  name  was 
Sam —  The  prettiest  tunes!  Seems  like 
they  don’t  make  such  pretty  tunes  now¬ 
adays.  Tedious?  Those  moonlit  nights  in 
June,  gliding  through  gentle  gusts  of  odors 
from  blossoming  locusts  and  honeysuckles, 
those  two  lovers  (then  and  always),  he 
twenty-one  and  she  nineteen,  with  all  of  life 
before  them,  and  every  care  deferred  until 
the  voyage  ended?  Tedious!  Ah,  if  that 
fortnight  might  have  been  forever! 

That  was  Romance,  scored  for  muted 
strings  and  wood-wind.  But  Riding  on  the 
Cars  was  scored  for  brasses  and  tympani. 
There  .\dventure  called  to  bold  spirits  for 
deeds  of  high  emprise.  Let  women-folks 
and  such  as  wear  their  rubbers  when  it 
sprinkles  concern  themselves  with  the  Will 
to  Live.  With  red-blooded  youth  the  over¬ 
mastering  impulse  is  to  take  a  chance  on 
getting  killed.  The  frontier  was  too  far, 
and  Jnjuns  were  less  risky  than  ing>’nes. 

It  gives  me  the  cold  creeps  to  see*a  brake- 
man  coupling  cars  even  in  these  compara¬ 
tively  civiliz^  days  when  only  one  out  of 
every  nineteen  is  killed  or  injured.  In  the 
old  times  it  seemed  as  if  car-builders  de¬ 
liberately  planned  it  that  no  two  cars  should 
be  of  the  same  height,  so  as  to  make  the 
bumpers  more  nearly  like  the  blades  of 


shears.  In  those  days,  so  many  were  in¬ 
venting  automatic  couplers  to  save  life  that 
it  got  to  be  a  kind  of  a  joke.  For  of  course 
the  railroad  companies  wouldn’t  look  at 
’em.  Anybody  with  half  sense  would  know 
they  couldn’t  be  bothered. 

Speaking  of  the  railroad  companies:  As 
you  look  out  of  the  window  when  Riding 
on  the  Cars,  and  see  millions  and  millions 
of  empty  acres  revolve  before  you  that  no¬ 
body  can  buy  to  make  a  home  for  himself 
and  family  because  the  hunger  for  land  is 
not  yet  the  frenzy  that  it  will  be,  it  suddenly 
occurs  to  you  that,  after  all,  there  is  a 
pretty  definite  date,  if  not  for  the  locomo¬ 
tive  and  the  Railroad  Train,  at  least  for 
what  we  call  “the  Railroads.”  The  War 
of  ’6 1  was  less  of  a  Rebellion  than  a  Re¬ 
volution.  And  it  was  from  1862  to  1864 
that  the  Railroads  really  grew  to  man’s 
size. 

In  that  eventful  period  when  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  Union  would  survive, 
when  citizens  could  think  of  nothing  else 
than  that  their  boys  were  at  that  moment 
dying  in  agony,  the  Railroads  got  as  a  free 
gift  200,000,000  acres  of  the  public  land. 
“The  Railroads”  began  then. 

The  train  climbs  and  climbs,  and  pres¬ 
ently  it  moves  but  little  faster  than  a  lady’s 
walk,  although  the  engine  ahead  is  tugging 
with  all  its  might,  and  the  helper  behind  is 
pushing  with  all  its  might.  The  cinders 
patter  on  the  roof  like  hail.  We  double 
hair-pin  curves,  and  wind  and  twist,  and  as 
we  climb  we  always  keep  in  sight  the  torrent 
that  foams  and  dashes  on  the  rocks,  a  tor¬ 
rent  which  every  half  a  mile  or  so  might 
have  a  dam  thrown  across  it,  and  a  power¬ 
house  built  upon  its  banks,  from  which 
should  stream  titanic  forces  over  a  coppor 
wire  no  bigger  than  a  broomstraw.  While 
there  are  wet  oceans,  a  hot  sun,  and  gelid 
mountain-p>eaks,  that  source  of  power  can 
not  fail.  But  the  Carboniferous  Era  that 
laid  down  the  coal  that  patters  wastefully 
upon  the  roof  can  never  come  again. 

It  is  a  long,  long  story  of  reckless  squan¬ 
dering  of  human  life,  of  honor,  of  the  herit¬ 
age  of  the  unborn.  A  thrilling  story  of 
picaresque  Adventure.  But  it  nears  the 
end.  ^me  time  Riding  on  the  Cars,  like 
the  canal-boat,  will  be  romantic,  pictur¬ 
esque,  pxotical. 

It  will.  It  will.  The  future  is  a  long, 
long  time. 
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r  ALL  the  many  kinds  of 
money -borrowers  in  the 
world  the  American  farmer 
in  the  average  is  the  readi¬ 
est  and  the  worst.  The 
private  banker  is  his  im¬ 
memorial  enemy.  During 
the  debate  in  Congress  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  under  which  the  National 
banking  system  of  the  country  now  is  reor¬ 
ganizing,  I  surprised  a  Republican  farmer 
in  the  act  of  beating  the  fence  with  his  hat 
and  shouting  for  Wilson. 

“What’s  happened?”  I  asked. 

“I’m  for  Wilson,”  he  said. 

“Why?” 

“Just  read  in  the  paper  that  he’s  going  to 
make  these  National  banks  lend  money  on 
farms.” 

He  was  the  least  eflScient  farmer  in  the 
township,  as  I  knew,  and  before  the  spring 
opened  he  got  rid  of  his  mortgage  by  moving 
away  from  it.  He  was  succeeded  by  an  in¬ 
dustrious  young  married  man  who  rented 
the  place  for  three  years  from  the  mortgagee 
at  too  high  a  rental,  and  is  bound  to  fail  with 
it  because  he  can  not  afford  to  put  into  the 
ground  more  than  he  can  be  sure  of  getting 
out  of  it  again  before  his  lease  expires,  which 
means  that  he  will  leave  the  farm  in  no 
better  condition  than  he  found  it,  having 
got  in  the  meantime  a  very  thin  living. 

Tenant-farming  on  short  leases  is  desper¬ 
ately  poor  use  to  make  of  land.  If  this 
young  man  could  borrow  money  at  4^^  or  5 
per  cent,  interest  to  buy  that  farm,  with  the 
privilege  of  paying  back  the  principal  in 
small  annual  instalments  spread  over  twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty  years,  he  would  be  a  proprietor 
instead  of  a  tenant,  his  heart  would  be  in 
it,  the  soil  would  be  coddled,  and  where 
now  the  yield  of  com'  is  not  more  than 
twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre,  it  might 
easily  be  fifty. 


But  he  is  without  any  capital  at  all — 
that  is,  financial  capital.  He  has  only  his 
strength  and  youth  and  his  willingness  to 
work.  It  is  hard  to  borrow  on  that  kind  of 
security,  though  it  is  often  the  very  best  a 
lender  could  have. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  lender  is  seldom 
in  a  p>osition  to  know  the  personal  character 
of  the  borrower.  He  takes  his  security  in 
the  land  and  its  improvements,  at  50  or  60 
per  cent,  of  their  appraised  value.  He  acts 
through  an  agent,  who  reports,  not  on  the 
borrower,  but  on  the  projjerty.  A  farm, 
say,  is  rated  as  worth  $5,000;  the  agent  ad¬ 
vises  his  clients  to  lend  $2,500  on  it,  at  5  or 
6  per  cent.,  as  the  rate  may  be. 

If  the  young  man  goes  to  an  agent  and 
says:  “I  want  to  borrow  $5,000  at  5  per 
cent,  and  pay  it  off  in  twenty  years,”  the 
agent,  whether  he  represents  an  individual 
client  with  money  to  lend  or  a  financial 
institution  or  a  mortgage-loan  firm,  answers 
that  twenty-year  loans  are  unknown.  Farm 
mortgages  are  placed  for  periods  of  three 
or  five  years.  Then  if  the  young  man  says: 
“All  right;  I  w’ant  to  borrow  $5,000  for  five 
years,”  the  agent  will  have  to  say,  “That  is 
impossible.  Your  farm  is  worth  only  $5,000. 
The  most  anybody  would  lend  you  on 
mortgage  would  be  $2,500  or  possibly 
$3,000.” 

It  is  useless  for  the  young  man  to  say 
that  he 'will  be  industrious  and  saving,  as  his 
predecessor  w'as  not,  and  that  he  is  an  ef¬ 
ficient  farmer,  as  the  other  knew  not  how’  to 
be.  None  of  that  passes  as  security  for  a 
loan. 

But  even  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to 
borrow  the  full  value  of  the  farm,  on  a  long¬ 
term  mortgage,  as  it  is  in  some  countries 
of  Europe,  notably  Denmark,  where  the 
Government  lends  the  money,  he  would 
yet  be  in  need  of  another  kind  of  credit, 
called,  for  distinction,  short-term  credit, 
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such  as  a  merchant  obtains  at  his  bank. 

He  will  want  to  buy  fertilizer  in  the  fall 
and  winter,  and  seed  in  the  spring,  and  per¬ 
haps  some  pigs  and  a  cow,  all  of  which  are 
ne^ed  to  bring  the  productivity  of  the 
farm  to  its  maximum.  If  he  can  borrow  the 
money  for  these  purposes,  for  periods  of  a 
few  months  or  a  year,  paying  it  back  as  the 
produce  is  sold,  he  will  gain  more  for  him¬ 
self  and  enrich  society.  That  is  as  every 
business  other  than  farming  is  conducted. 
The  manufacturer  or  the  merchant  sells 
long-term  bonds  for  his  fixed  capital,  and 
then  borrows  currently  at  the  bank  for  what 
the  accountants  call  his  working  capital. 

In  theory  it  is  the  same.  In  practise  it 
is  very  different.  The  merchant  or  manu¬ 
facturer  borrows  both  fixed  and  working 
capital  much  more  easily  and  at  lower  rates 
of  interest  than  the  farmer  can,  and  in 
thousands  of  cases  the  proportion  of  his  own 
capital  to  that  which  is  borrowed  is  much 
less  than  would  be  expected  of  a  farmer. 
Indeed,  the  big  gains  in  commerce  and  trade 
are  made  by  those  who  know  how  to  keep 
that  proportion  small — how  to  prorate  the 
earnings  of  borrowed  capital  over  a  very 
small  proprietor’s  investment. 

Thus,  if  a  man  has  $10,000  of  capital  and 
wishes  to  engage  in  a  business  the  normal 
profits  of  which  are  10  per  cent.,  and  can 
borrow  $90,000  at  5  per  cent.,  he  has  in  his 
service  $100,000.  His  gross  profit  will  be 
$10,000,  out  of  which  he  pays  5  p)er  cent. 
($4,500)  on  the  $90,000  which  he  has  bor¬ 
row^,  and  has  $5,500  for  himself.  That  is 
55  per  cent,  on  his  own  capital  of  $10,000. 

That  kind  of  finance  has  been  impossible 
for  the  farmer,  to  whom  capital  is  not  only 
much  dearer  but  much  less  accessible.  When 
he  borrows  fixed  capital,  on  a  mortgage,  he 
pays  I  or  2  per  cent,  more  for  it  than  the 
interest  rate  on  corporation  bonds,  which 
represent  the  fixed  capital  of  other  business; 
and,  besides,  it  comes  due  every  few  years — 
either  three  or  five — and  has  to  be  renewed, 
whereas  the  corporation  bond  runs  for  fifty 
years  and  maybe  longer. 

And  when  the  farmer  has  to  borrow  work¬ 
ing  capital  he  pays  a  price  which  in  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  prohibitive.  Instances  of 
negro  farmers  in  the  South  paying  60  and 
100  per  cent,  a  year  for  small  loans  are  not 
unknown;  instances  of  15  and  20  p)er  cent, 
are  common  all  over  the  country. 

The  farmers  do  manage  to  borrow  capital 
of  both  kinds.  Their  total  indebtedness  in 


this  country  is  estimated  at  nearly  $6,000,- 
000,000,  of  which,  roughly,  one-half  is  owed 
on  mortgages  and  the  other  half  to  banks 
and  implement  firms  and  storekeepers  and 
merchants;  but  they  borrow  in  the  most 
wasteful  manner,  and  the  cost  of  it,  mind 
you,  is  a  burden  up>on  the  cost  of  food. 

THE  REASONS 

The  reasons  are  obvious  enough.  Com¬ 
merce  borrows  capital  more  cheaply  and 
more  easily  than  agriculture  because,  main¬ 
ly,  commerce  is  concentrated.  The  banker 
knows  his  commercial  borrower  personally, 
sees  him  every  day,  and  is  continually 
hearing  reports  on  his  conduct;  or,  if  that  is 
not  the  case,  then  the  commercial  borrower 
at  a  distance  has  a  credit  rating  in  Dun’s  or 
Bradstreet’s.  With  an  agricultural  bor¬ 
rower  it  is  different.  The  farmer  comes  to 
town  occasionally,  and  the  banker  who  has 
loaned  him  money  on  his  note  may  not  see 
him  again  until  the  note  is  due. 

The  farmers  ought  to  manage  their  own 
credit  better.  That  is  clear  enough.  With¬ 
out  legislation  of  any  sort  they  could  form 
voluntary  credit  associations  to  guarantee 
each  other’s  liabilities,  and  undertake  not 
only  to  vouch  for  the  character  of  borrowers 
but  to  see  that  the  money  borrowed  is  prop¬ 
erly  spent  and  safeguarded;  they  could  go  so 
far  as  to  report  regularly  to  the  bankers  from 
whom  they  obtain  accommodations.  Bank¬ 
ers  would  be  very  willing  to  lend  money  on 
the  credit  paper  of  such  associations,  and  at 
much  lower  rates  of  interest  than  any  indi¬ 
vidual  borrower  could  obtain.  Collective 
responsibility  makes  perfect  security,  and, 
though  many  farmers  are  reluctant  to  think 
so,  the  quality  of  the  security  largely  deter¬ 
mines  the  rate  of  interest. 

Or  they  could  form  credit  unions  of  their 
own,  with  small  capital,  even  with  bor¬ 
row^  capital,  and  help  themselves.  Jew¬ 
ish  colonists  have  done  this  very  success¬ 
fully  already  in  several  states,  under  the 
direction  of  Leonard  G.  Robinson,  general 
manager  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Aid  Society. 

But  this  involves  a  degree  of  cooperation 
of  which  the  American  farmer  so  far  has 
seemed  incapable. 

To  a  Government  official  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  the  uplift  of  agriculture,  especial¬ 
ly  in  this  matter  of  freer  and  cheaper  capital, 
I  put  this  question: 
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“Is  the  American  farmer  at  heart  a  co- 
op>erative  animal?” 

“He  can  be  taught,”  was  the  answer. 
“My  notion  is  that  the  way  to  teach  farmers 
the  use  of  cooperative  credit  is  to  demon¬ 
strate  it  as  you  do  agricultural  implements 
or  scientific  cultivation.  Give  them  the 
examples  and  let  them  think.  The  farth¬ 
ers,  as  you  may  never  have  happened  to 
consider,  are  an  intellectually  idle  class.  A 
great  deal  of  their  work  keeps  them  physic¬ 
ally  active  and  mentally  idle.  A  man  plow¬ 
ing  his  field,  one  long  furrow  after  another, 
thinks  enviously  of  the  rich,  imagines  all  the 
world  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  him, 
and  remembers  everything  he  has  read  in  his 
newspaper.  He  reads  the  newspapers,  es¬ 
pecially  the  radical  ones.  And  he  dreams 
of  something  to  make  him  rich — suddenly 
rich.  He  wants  more  land,  not  to  till  but  to 
hold  for  a  rise.” 

“He  is  at  heart  a  speculator?” 

“Exactly.” 

These  are  some  of  the  elemental  asp>ects 
of  that  vast  and  difficult  subject  now  going 
under  the  name  of  Rural  Credit. 

It  is  in  two  parts.  There  is  the  problem 
of  land  credit  by  itself.  That  is  to  enable 
the  farmer  to  borrow  fixed  capital  at  low 
rates  of  interest  on  long-term  mortgages 
which  he  pays  of!  in  small  annual  instal¬ 
ments. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  personal 
credit.  That  is  to  enable  the  farmer  to 
borrow  working  capital  on  the  seciu’ity 
mainly  of  his  character  and  industry. 

Besides,  there  is  the  much  more  debata¬ 
ble  question  whether  the  land  credit, 
on  long-term  mortgages,  should  be 
designed  for  the  solvent  farmer  only, 
or  for  the  insolvent  farmer  too.  The 
solvent  farmer  is  one  who  has  some 
financial  capital,  and  needs  only  to 
be  assisted.  The  insolvent  farmer  is 
one,  like  the  young  man  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  article,  who  has  no  financial 
capital  at  all  and  needs  the  whole  start. 
A  land-credit  scheme  under  which  one  could 
borrow  at  low  rates  of  interest  only  50  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  one’s  land  would  be 
a  great  benefit  to  the  solvent  farmer;  but 
it  would  still  leave  the  insolvent  farmer 
where  he  is,  working  for  solvent  farmers  or 
as  a  tenant. 

That  is  a  question  of  public  policy  which 
has  been  dealt  with  in  various  ways  abroad. 
In  Russia,  Denmark,  and  France  the  Gov¬ 


ernment  has  used  its  credit  directly  to  put 
land  into  the  hands  of  insolvent  farmers. 
England  is  doing  it  for  the  Irish  farmers,  of 
whom  in  the  last  seven  years  385,000  ten¬ 
ants  have  become  farm-owners.  They  have 
eighty-seven  years  in  which  to  pay  the 
Govenunent  back. 

TO  BUY  BACK  OUR  HERITAGE 

That  the  European  Land  Problem  should 
have  arisen  in  this  country  while  those  are 
still  living  who  saw  land  free  for  the  asking 
and  approved  of  granting  millions  of  acres 
of  the  public  domain  in  the  form  of  subsidies 
to  railways,  shows  how  rapidly  the  world 
fills  up,  and  how  precious  land  is.  Many 
are  now  demanding  that  the  Government 
shall  lend  people  the  money  with  which  to 
buy  back  the  land  it  gave  away  to  the  rail¬ 
ways. 

Two  years  ago  the  Southern  Commercial 
Congress  undertook  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  whole 
subject  of  Rural  Credit  and  appointed  a 
commission  to  see  what  had  been  attempted 
and  accomplished  abroad.  Then  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  appointed  a  commission  to  cooper¬ 
ate. 

A  mass  of  evidence  was  collected  in 
Europe,  where  for  over  a  hundred  years 
farmers  had  been  cooperating  to  obtain 
credit,  to  market  their  produce  and  to  buy 
their  supplies.  When  the  commissioners 
came  home  and  made  their  report  they  be¬ 
gan  to  learn  things  they  had  never  known 
before  about  the  American  farmer. 

At  last  Senator  Fletcher  and  Repre¬ 
sentative  Moss  evolved  the  Moss- 
Fletcher  Bill,  which  was  submitted 
to  the  President,  amended  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  then 
reported  to  Congress.  Joint  hear¬ 
ings  were  held  ^fore  sub-commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Committees  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  both  the  .Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  Moss-Fletcher  bill  provided  for  the 
creation  of  farm-land  banks,  to  be  formed 
by  any  ten  persons,  to  be  either  private  stock 
banks  or  cooperative,  to  have  a  minimum 
capital  of  $10,000,  and  to  be  vested  with 
spiecific  pewers  as  follows: 

To  receive  depx)sits  up  to  50  per  cent,  of 
their  capital  and  surplus;  to  act  as  deposi¬ 
tories  for  the  Postal  Savings  funds;  to  make 
first-mortgage  loans  on  farm  lands  up  to  50 
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I>er  cent,  of  their  appraised  value;  and  to 
issue  and  sell  to  investors  collateral  bonds 
secured  by  those  mortgages,  the  amount  of 
bonds  any  one  bank  could  issue  being  limit¬ 
ed  to  fifteen  times  its  capital  and  surplus. 

Thus,  a  farm-land  bank,  with  $10,000 
capital,  could  buy  first  mortgages  and  issue 
collateral-trust  bonds  against  them  up  to 
$150,000. 

The  objection  to  this  bill  on  the  part  of 
economists  and  bankers  and  men  of  affairs 
generally  was  that  a  lot  of  small  banks  all 
over  the  country  would  be  issuing  bonds, 
individually,  so  to  speak,  as  farmers  have 
always  borrowed  money,  and  that  investors 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate 
the  standing  and  character  of  every  bank, 
any  more  than  of  an  individual  farmer. 

The  objections  heard  from  farmers  ware 
various.  One  was  that  it  placed  the  whole 
rural-credit  scheme  in  the  hands  of  banks 
run  for  profit.  Another  was  that  it  did  not 
help  the  insolvent  farmer,  with  no  capital 
to  begin  with.  Another,  that  it  did  not 
solve  the  questions  of  personal  or  short¬ 
term  credit. 


STATE  AID 

The  farmer,  plowing  his  long  furrows,  has 
time  to  grow  very  suspicious.  Mr.  T.  C. 
Atkeson,  representing  the  National  Grange, 
said:  “As  I  talk  to  them  personally,  they 
seem  to  be  p>ossessed  with  one  fear  more 
than  any  hope.  That  is  the  fear  that  some 
kind  of  job  will  be  put  up  on  them  that 
it  will  take  a  generation  or  two  to  get 
rid  of.” 

The  Hon.  E.  R.  Bathrick,  Representative 
in  Congress  from  Ohio,  speaking  for  his  owm 
bill  authorizing  the  Government  to  borrow 
money  at  3^^  per  cent,  and  lend  it  to  farm¬ 
ers  at  per  cent.,  said:  “What  we  need 
to  do  is  for  the  Government  to  hammer 
down  the  interest  rate.” 

After  the  close  of  hearings  on  the  Moss- 
Fletcher  Bill,  the  notion  grew  among  those 
in  charge  of  Rural  Credit  legislation  that 
direct  Government  aid  was  both  p>olitically 
expedient  and  economically  desirable,  and 
then  appeared  “The  Federal  Farm-Loan 
Act”  called  the  Bulkley  Bill,  providing — 

That  any  five  persons  may  form  a  coop¬ 
erative  farm-loan  association,  like  a  mutual 
building-loan  association,  for  the  purpose  of 
lending  money  to  its  stockholders  up  to 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  land  and 
to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 


land’s  improvements,  on  first  mortgages 
maturing  in  five  to  thirty  years; 

That  each  farm-loan  association  shall  con¬ 
tribute  at  least  $1,000  to  the  capital  stock 
of  a  Federal  Land  Bank; 

That  there  shall  be  twelve  Federal  Land 
Banks  of  $500,000  capital  each  to  supervise 
the  farm-loan  associations,  and  that  the 
Federal  Land  Banks  in  turn  shall  be  super¬ 
vised  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  at 
Washin^on; 

That  these  Federal  Land  Banks  shall 
issue  farm-land  bonds,  engraved  by  the 
United  States  Government  and  secured  by 
the  mortgages  assigned  to  them  by,  and 
purchased  by  them  from,  the  farm-loan 
associations; 

That  in  the  event  of  the  $500,000  capital 
stock  of  -each  of  twelve  F^eral  Reserve 
Banks  failing  to  be  otherwise  subscribed, 
the  United  States  Government  shall  pro¬ 
vide  it,  and, 

“That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
upon  application  of  one  or  more  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Banks  ....  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  purchase  from  Federal  Land  Banks 
farm-loan  bonds  not  previously  issued  or 
sold,  in  an  amount  not  to  exce^  $50,000,- 
000  during  any  one  year,  and  shall  pay  for 
the  same  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated.” 

So  the  United  States  Government  would 
be  required  to  guarantee  in  the  first  place 
$6,000,000  capital  for  twelve  Federal  Land 
Banks,  and  thereafter  to  purchase  $50,000,- 
000  farm-loan  bonds  annually. 

That  is  directly  to  subsidize  the  farming 
industry  in  this  country,  as  some  foreign 
governments  have  thought  it  wise  to  do. 

Are  we  ready  to  do  that? 

The  demand  for  state  aid  to  agriculture 
comes  from  the  farmers,  of  course;  but  it  is 
concurred  in  by  a  great  many  people  who 
believe  the  food  cost  of  living  in  that  way 
may  be  reduced.  The  farmer,  however,  is 
not  anxious  to  cheapen  food.  He  seeks  to 
increase  the  profits  of  his  industry.  Thirty 
years  ago  there  was  such  an  overproduction 
of  food  that  com  would  not  bear  the  cost 
of  transportation  and  was  burned  for 
fuel.  The  agriculturist  then  was  poor, 
indeed;  yet  state  aid  was  never  proposed. 
What  he  demanded  at  that  time  was  a  lower 
range  of  freight  rates  to  the  food-consuming 
East.  He  got  it.  That  was  the  Granger 
Movement. 
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AKE  it  watchfully  perspiring 
instead  of  watchfully  waiting, 
please;  and,  in  all  moist  sym¬ 
pathy,  consider  what  John 
Lind  endured  in  his  swelter¬ 
ing  six  months’  vigil  in  a 
small  inside  room  at  the  American  Consu¬ 
late  in  Vera  Cruz — which  would  rent  for 
two  a  week  in  St.  Paul,  where  he  once  occu¬ 
pied  the  Governor’s  mansion.  He  had  not 
even  the  relief,  when  he  went  for  a  walk  and 
paused  on  a  street-comer  to  mop  his  brow,  of 
having  another  American  agree  with  him  that 
it  was  the  “hottest  ever.’’  He  and  Consul 
Canada  were  pioneeis  of  the  perspiration  watchfully  perspiring. 

policy.  They  had  to  perspire  alone.  The 

army  and  navy  at  least  have  companionship,  capital  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

Vera  Cruz  is  a  passageway:  the  great  p>ort  There  was  something  ludicrous  in  Lind’s 
for  the  capital  and  the  highlands;  an  oven  {x>sition,  and  in  the  army’s  and  navy’s,  if 
of  a  town  of  plaster  walls  facing  a  break-  you  think  of  it  in  one  way,  and  something 
water,  with  its  back  to  a  rampart  of  sand-  fine  if  you  think  of  it  in  another, 
hills.  Only  a  Mexican  Indian,  with  a  pig-  We  have  occupied  another  man’s  house; 
ment  in  his  skin  which  protects  him  from  we  have  established  martial  law  in  a  neigh- 
the  sun,  would  live  here  by  choice.  bor’s  town.  This  is  certainly  a  pretty  vm- 

While  Lind  stewed  in  that  stuffy  little  usual  proceeding.  In  a  military  sense,  the 
room,  the  grim,  sardonic  old  Indian  Victo-  situation  is  strange  and  unreal;  some  think 
riano  Huerta  enjoyed  the  cool  ozone  of  his  that  it  is  farcical.  The  farcical  view  is 


AN  ENTERPRISING  NATIVE  MADE  FIVE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 
ON  A  CARGO  OP  WATERMELONS. 


always  easy  to  take.  Too 
many  human  lives,  too  great 
issues,  are  at  stake  to  encour¬ 
age  it.  But  as  a  reflection  of  our  national 
policy  the  situation  is  most  real.  Vera  Cruz 
is  the  mirror  of  American  qualities  and  ethics. 
One  comes  to  Vera  Cruz  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  United  States. 

Beyond  the  breakwater  is  anchored  all 
the  firet  line  of  our  fighting  strength  at  sea: 
battle-ships  which  can  rip  a  target  to  pieces 
at  nine  thousand  yards;  battle-ships  with  a 
hundred  roufids  each  for  their  tw'elve  and 
fourteen  inch  guns;  squadrons  and  divisions 
of  a  fleet  which  only  two  other  powers  on 
earth  could  meet  on  equal  terms. 

Drills  and  preparations  for  war — war  not 
with  Mexico,  but  against  any  first-class  pow¬ 
er,  to  protect  the  Mexicans  in  the  name  of 
the  ^^onroe  Doctrine — proceed  as  usual 
aboard  the  ships.  Their  decks  are  sprinkled 
white;  for  in  tropical  waters  the  bluejacket 
becomes  a  white  jacket.  At  night  the  big 
fleet’s  lights  twinkle  through  the  sultry  air 
at  the  lights  of  Vera  Cruz;  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  town  afloat  is  almost  as  large  as 
that  of  the  town  on  land. 

Eveiy  afternoon  the  sailors  come  ashore 
in  liberty  parties  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of 
the  streets  through  which  they  swept  in  the 
extinction  of  snipers.  The  broad  esplanade 
of  the  Sanidad  pier  is  a  medley  of  b(»t-calls 


and  sailor  joshing  and  laugh- 
ter,  and  a  moving  picture  of 
skurrjing  whitejackets. 

And  there  is  no  malice  in  the  sailor’s 
heart.  Having  taken  the  city  by  force  of 
arms,  he  proceeds  to  take  it  again  with  his 
money  and  good-nature.  He  is  at  home  in 
Vera  Cruz  just  as  he  would  be  at  home  in 
any  port.  Nimble  and  young  and  boyish, 
with  his  easy  gait  and  his  hail-fellow-well- 
met  comradeship,  heat  can  not  stale  his  wit 
and  humor. 

It  is  difficult  when  you  see  him  ashore  to 
think  of  him  as  a  fighting  man  at  all.  He  is 
a  tourist;  an  American,  whether  from  the 
Maine  or  the  Mississippi  coast,  who  has  be¬ 
come  the  playboy  of  the  world. 

I  saw  one  who  was  waiting  for  his  boat 
under  a  Mexican  steeple  hat  as  big  as  an 
umbrella,  and  astride  a  small  hobby-horse. 

“The  hobby-horse  is  for  my  kid  brother 
at  home,’’  he  said,  “and  I’ll  hang  the  hat  in 
the  parlor  to  show  I  was  telling  the  truth 
when  I  said  they  wore  big  hats  down 
here.’’ 

No  matter  that  the  hobby-horse  had  been 
made  in  Germany;  no  matter  that  he  could 
buy  a  better  one  for  half  the  price  in  a 
department-store  near  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard.  This  came  from  Vera  Cruz.  It 
showed  that  he  was  fond  of  his  kid  brother 
— ver>'  fond,  considering  all  the  trouble 
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IN  THE  CLAMMY,  STINKING  DARKNESS  OF  ULLOA,  THE 
POLITICAL  “outs”  WERE  KEPT  SAFE. 


he  will  have  getting  the  pres- 
ent  back  to  the  Middle  West. 

Another  man  was  hugging 
a  w’atermelon  to  his  breast;  and  under  the 
melon  was  a  little  snapshot  camera  and  two 
boxes  of  cigars  and  a  bundle  of  picture  post¬ 
cards,  while  a  carv'ed  walking-stick  of  native 
wood  was  balanced  between  the  watermelon 
and  his  jacket. 

“What  did  you  pay  for  the  melon?”  I 
asked. 

“I  w’as  feeling  rich,”  he  replied.  “I  was 
in  such  a  state  of  elation  at  the  sight  of  a 
watermelon  that  I  did  not  stoop  to  make  the 
purchase  a  mere  commercial  transaction.” 

“Say,  don’t  you  think  these  spiggoties 
[natives)  are  a  lot  of  skins?”  asked  another. 

“Sure  thing,”  replied  another,  “and  we’re 
a  lot  of  easy  marks.” 

“But  we  don’t  get  ashore  every  day.” 

“I  lov’e  the  cows  and  the  chickens, 
but - ” 

Back  to  the  twelve-inch  gun  drill  to¬ 
morrow — back  to  the  grind! 

The  big  boats  swing  away  from  the  pier 
on  the  liberty  parties’  return,  while  across 
the  inner  harbor  the  bleary  white  walls  and 
parapets  of  the  old  fortress  of  San  Juan  de 
Ulloa  rise  above  the  water. 

The  Spianiards  built  Ulloa  to  hold  the 
open  door  of  Vera  Cruz  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Many  revolutions  have  come  and 


gone  in  Mexico  since  then. 

As  a  fort  it  is  obsolete.  But 
the  Mexicans  still  had  use  for 
its  dungeons  as  a  factor  in  the  surviving 
medievalism  of  their  politics.  There  in 
clammy  and  stinking  darkness,  where  rats 
scampered  over  human  filth,  political  “outs”, 
were  kept  safe  from  active  opposition  to 
the  “ins.” 

When  the  political  prisoners  were  set 
free,  dazed  and  blinking,  they  were  not  sur¬ 
prise.  Weren’t  the  Americans  against 
Huerta?  But  why  did  we  not  put  the 
Huertistas  in  jail  in  their  place?  Foolish 
and  impracticable  Americans! 

A  veteran  sergeant  of  marines  acts  as 
warden  of  the  habitual  criminals,  swart  ex¬ 
ponents  of  every  crime  in  the  calendar  from 
murder  to  incest.  This  shepherd  of  an  alien 
flock  of  cut-throats  and  thieves  speaks  some 
Spianish.  He  knows  the  W’ords  for  “go”  and 
“come”  and  “stay  there;”  and  when  his 
Spanish  fails  him.  he  falls  back  on  “That  will 
do  for  you.  Bo!”  or  “Do  you  get  me, 
Steve?” 

He  is  developing  a  course  of  Swedish 
gymnastics  of  his  own  in  gesticulation. 
From  his  firm  hand  come  all  blessings  and 
punishments.  He  is  king.  Their  eyes  follow 
him  as  he  moves  with  a  “what  magic  next  ?” 
concern.  They  get  regular  army  rations; 
he  has  distributed  them  bolts  of  rough  cloth 
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and  set  them  to  work  making  new  suits  of 
clothes.  When  it  does  not  rain  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  sleep  in  the  cool  patio,  where  the 
spurs  of  the  conquistadores  once  resounded, 
instead  of  in  the  bull-pen. 

But  there  is  a  fly  in  the  honey  of  his  gen¬ 
erosity.  Twice  a  day  his  charges  must  go 
into  the  moat  for  a  wash. 

“A/<f5,  mds,  hombre,  dig  the  real  estate 
out  of  your  ears.  Into  it!  Into  it — nice, 
clean  water.  It  will  make  you  grow,”  says 
the  sergeant. 

Some  of  the  prisoners  complain  that  so 
much  bathing  makes  them  sick.  They  see 
in  it  a  form  of  slow  murder.  Huerta  tried  to 
kill  them  by  filth;  we  mean  to  kill  them  by 
cleanliness.  The  sergeant  will  keep  at  the 
process  till  they  have  scrubbed  the  flesh 
from  their  bones. 

THE  SPIRIT  OP  THE  ARMY  . 

The  naval  surgeon  whom  I  saw  in  spot¬ 
less  white  last  night,  dining  in  front  of  the 
Hotel  Universal  on  the  Plaza,  was  the  same 
whom  I  saw  in  spattered  and  grimy  white 
in  the  afternoon,  directing  the  play  of  the 
hose  which  sent  the  venerable  rats  scatter¬ 
ing  as  the  ghastly  messes  of  filth  were 
swept  from  the  dungeons.  Armed  with  gal¬ 
lons  of  disinfectants  he  goes  hunting  for 
stenches — the  worst,  the  most  ancient  and 
appalling  of  stenches.  Yet  an  age-old  odor, 
which  makes  the  imagination  writhe,  still 
clings  to  the  dark  places,  while  on  the  parapet 
under  the  serene  tropical  sky  the  sun  blazes 
clean  and  fiumace-like  in  the  stifling  air. 

“If  we  are  not  going  to  stay,  why  all  this 
trouble?”  I  asked  the  surgeon. 

“Great  guns!”  he  replied.  “We  couldn’t 
help  it.  If  we  were  going  to  be  here  only  a 
week  we’d  make  a  start,  at  any  rate.” 

That  was  final;  it  was  enlightening. 

Turning  from  Ulloa  toward  the  town, 
you  see  the  great  breakwaters,  the  big  light 
on  the  top  of  the  very  architectural  Sanidad 
building,  the  immense  Government  ware¬ 
houses,  the  broad  solid  stone  piers  of  the 
water-front,  and  the  modem  cranes  for  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading  shi[>s.  These  and  the 
electric  lights  and  the  trolley-cars  and  the 
pavements  are  all  of  foreign  construction. 

Whatever  native  habits  in  strictly  native 
commimities,  old  Don  Porffrio  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  Vera  Cruz  should  have  sewers 
and  excellent  water-works  as  well  as  fifty- 
ton  cranes.  Vera  Cruz  is  an  example  of  his 


pwlicy  of  exotic  improvements,  which  ex¬ 
pressed  his  desire  to  keep  Mexico  apace  with 
the  forms  of  civilization;  more,  it  is  a  proof 
of  our  moral  influence  on  this  hemisphere. 
There  has  not  been  a  case  since  ’99,  in  this 
one  time  hotbed  of  yellow  fever. 

When  Don  Porffrio  found  that  ships  sail¬ 
ing  from  his  beloved  port  were  suspect  in 
other  f>orts,  he  fell  in  line  with  the  fashion 
which  we  had  set  in  Cuba  and  in  Panama. 
He  robbed  the  \ailtures  of  their  perquis¬ 
ites  in  street-cleaning  and  garbage  gather- 
ing. 

Vera  Cruz  authorities  had  even  made 
war  on  the  malarial  mosquitoes.  Malaria 
and  tuberculosis  are  the  worst  afflictions  of 
the  natives.  But  the  spreading  waves  of 
the  great  fly  war  had  not  reached  the  old 
ruler’s  satrapy  before  he  became  an  exile. 
So  the  ten  thousand  dollars  which  the  W’ar 
Department  allowed  the  Quartermaster’s 
Depjartment  goes  into  extending  the  mos¬ 
quito  fight,  inaugurating  the  fly  fight, 
cleaning  out  the  public  market  and  screen¬ 
ing  it,  and  looking  after  the  health  of  our 
troops. 

We  did  not  have  to  rule  Vera  Cruz  in 
order  to  make  it  relatively  a  clean  town:  we 
had  only  to  set  an  example. 

Now  we  are  setting  another  example. 
It  is  to  show  we  rule  when  we  have  to  rule. 
Only  once  since  I  arrived  have  I  had  any 
impression  of  war.  This  was  when  the  army 
landed  from  the  transports.  In  full  march¬ 
ing  order  the  battalions  swung  through  the 
streets  out  to  outposts  to  take  the  place  of 
the  navy.  There  was  something  very  sinis¬ 
ter  and  militant  in  these  columns.  They 
looked  as  if  they  were  going  straight  on  to 
Mexico  City. 

Funston’s  men  have  not  an  ounce  of 
surplus  flesh,  or  an  ounce  of  surplus  equip¬ 
ment.  They  are  as  hard  as  nails;  the  best, 
most  practically  equipped  soldiers  I  have 
ever  seen.  In  that  Texas  City  camp  of 
preparation  the  hard  work  required  we^ed 
out  many  of  the  weaklings  by  desertion. 
Those  who  stuck  had  to  march  with  their 
packs  on;  they  had  to  dig  trenches  as  in 
actual  war.  They  did  everything  that  war 
required  except  kill. 

You  know  officers  from  men  only  by  the 
silver  insignia  on  their  collars  and  their 
leather  instead  of  cloth  leggings.  The 
Texas  sun  has  already  bronzed  faces  al¬ 
most  the  color  of  olive  drab.  A  skirmish 
line  melts  into  a  background  of  green  like 
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the  iguana’s  color  in  a  background  of  rock. 

Why,  when  our  soldiers  are  so  rich,  don’t 
they  wear  gilt  and  red  and  blue  and  look 
grand?  Oh,  we  are  a  strange  people  to  the 
Vera  Cruzanos,  as  strange  as  Cortez  and  his 
Spaniards  were  to  the  Aztecs.  The  well-to- 
do  hoarded  food  in  shrewd  fear  of  our  rav¬ 
ening  hunger.  They  thought  that  our  army, 
so  far  away  from  home,  must  starve;  for 
their  Me.xican  idea  was  that  all  armies  lived 
off  the  country.  But  the  day  that  the 
troops  landed,  the  army  field -ovens,  at 
work  in  a  few  hours  after  they 
were  ashore,  turned  out  fifteen 
thousand  loaves  for  the  soldiers 
and  marines.  Beautiful  white 
loaves  they  were ;  I  wish  we  had  as 
good  ones  at  the  leading  hotel 
where  we  have  to  pay  New  York 
rates. 

The  Fifth  Brigade  has  simply 
moved  its  baggage  and  its  kitchens  ^ 
from  Texas  City  to  Vera  Cruz.  . 

Like  the  navy,  the  army  carries 
its  larder  and  its  roof  with  it.  In 
place  of  the  reciprocating  engines 
of  the  battle-ships  is  our  American 
mule,  who  was  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  South  Af  rican  campaign  and 
is  already  a  hero  here. 

The  picturesque  knight  of  the  HpH 
invasion  is  the  driver  of  the  six-  7 

mule  team  on  his  high  seat.  He  feHM 

adds  a  little  color  to  the  olive 
drab  by  wearing  a  red  bandanna 
around  his  neck.  Otherwise  how 
could  he  be  a  real  mule-driver? 

From  his  eminence  he  looks  dowm 
on  all  Maderistas  and  Huertistas, 
soldiers,  sailors,  generals  and  ad- 
mirals.  An  army’s  heart  being 
near  its  stomach,  he  is  fast  in  our 
affections. 

But  quite  the  swellest  thing  in 
town  is  the  quartermaster’s  buck- 
board  drawn  by  small  trotting 
mules.  There  this  drab  business- 
like  army  is  actually  putting  on 
side.  The  trotting  mules  glory  in 
an  ornate  near-silver  harness.  I 
think  that  they  are  a  trifle  self- 
conscious  and  affected. 

The  big  wagons  come  and  go 
from  the  piersj  feeding  the  soldiers 
who  are  comfortable  under  their 
khaki  tents  on  the  front  line  or  in 
barracks  or  vacant  publicbuildings  HIMH 


in  town.  Every  morning  at  dawn  the  bugles 
here  and  there  sound  the  reveille;  and  the 
army  rises  to  its  day’s  work.  For  the  army 
always  must  be  at  work.  Only  by  working 
can  it  fight  well.  While  the  air  is  still  fresh 
and  relatively  cool  the  infantry  goes  through 
its  morning  drill;  the  cavalry  tosses  up  a 
cloud  along  the  dusty  road,  the  mountain 
guns  and  their  train  of  ammunition  march 
forth  ready  for  action.  The  colonel  of  the 
mountain  guns  is  a  little  worried.  At  least 
once  a  month  he  wants  real  firing  practise. 


FUNSTON  HAS  CLOSED  THE 
PUBLIC  GAMBLING  PLACES, 
BUT  THE  NATIVE  PROPEN¬ 
SITY  IS  IRREPRESSIBLE. 


AT  PRESENT  WE  HAVE  AN  ISOLATED  POST  AT  TEJAR,  FIVE  MILES  BEYOND  OUR  SEMICIRCLE  OF 
TROOPS  AROUND  THE  CITY.  ALL  THAT  ADMIRAL  FLETCHER  TOOK  WE  HOLD,  AND' NOT  A  FOOT  MORE. 


JOHN  LIND  AND  CONSUL  CANADA  WERE  PIONEERS  OF  THE  PER¬ 
SPIRATION  POLICY.  BUT  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  AT  LEAST  HAVE 
COMPANIONSHIP. 


Otherwise  his  men  are  likely  Pineapples  rose  at  the  rate  of 
to  get  off  the  mark.  That  is  ten  cents  a  day  from  twenty 
one  disadvantage  of  being  at  Vera  Cruz  in-  to  seventy.  An  enterprising  nativ’e  who 
stead  of  Texas  City.  You  could  have  all  went  thirty  miles  down  the  coast  with  a 
the  mimic  war  you  wanted  at  Texas  City;  twenty-foot  sailing  sloop  made  five  hundred 
but  here  the  Mexicans  may  misunderstand  dollars  on  a  cargo  of  watermelons, 
your  intentions.  All  restaurants  and  cantinas  swarm  with 

One  who  knew  the  regular  army  before  flies  and  customers.  Vera  Cruz  is  the  one 
the  Spanish  war  inevitably  makes  compari-  spot  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
sons.  Since  the  Spanish  war  we  have  had  a  w’here  there  is  a  business  boom.  If  we  can 
general  staff  and  many  reforms,  ^\llat  is  not  bring  prospierity  to  ourselves,  we  can 
the  result  when  the  test  comes?  The  army  bring  it  to  others.  Any  Wall  Street  broker 
of  to-day  has  all  the  spirit  of  the  old  army;  who  will  sell  his  seat  on  the  Exchange  and 
and  it  Ls  more  businesslike.  The  officers  are  set  up  an  ice-cream  soda  emporium  facing 
more  alert  and  better  educated  in  their  pro-  the  Plaza  would  shortly  be  able  to  retire  to 
fession.  a  country  place  on  the  Hudson. 

“This  is  just  like  the  Philippines,”  they  The  only  outward  signs  of  martial  law  are 
keep  repeating.  the  patrols  of  our  soldiers  and  marines. 

The  only  signs  that  Vera  Cruz  w’as  the  They  arrest  no  natives.  They  only  arrest 
scene  of  battle  are  the  bullet-marks  on  the  Americans.  They  see  that  the  saloons  and 
house  walls.  Cafes  which  had  their  big  disreputable  houses  are  closed  at  ten  p.  m., 
glass  mirrors  punctured  with  sprays  from  and  hurry  any  sailor  or  soldier  whose  equi- 
rapid-fire  guns  have  an  inducement  to  pa-  librium  has  been  set  wavering  by  a  native 
tronage.  They  could  buy  enough  mirrors  intoxicant,  on  to  his  ship  or  the  barracks, 
to  enclose  their  houses  in  glass  with  the  There  is  nothing  like  the  drunkenness  in 
profits  we  have  brought  them.  The  Hotel  eYidence  in  Manila  after  our  occupation. 
Diligencias,  which  charged  five  dollars  for  Another  generation  of  men  has  grown  up  to 
an  outside  room  when  we  arrived,  raised  bear  arms.  Our  officers  have  learned  the 
the  price  to  seven  and  now  has  raised  it  to  deadly  effect  of  intoxicants  in  a  tropical 
ten.  When  another  brigade  comes  from  climate  and  how  it  lowers  us  in  the  respect 
Texas  City,  probably  it  will  be  twenty,  of  the  natives.  In  Manila  in  the  early  days, 


OUT  AT  TEMBLADERAS,  WHERE  THE  REFUGEE  TRAINS  TOME  IN, 
A  DOZEN  SLOUCHY  MEXICAN  SOLDIERS  FORM  AN  OUTPOST  OF 
HUERTA'S  FORCES. 


on  with  their  duties  as  they 
had  before,  with  certain  re¬ 
minders  whose  effect  weakened  with  the 
passage  of  the  days. 

The  instinct  of  precedent  and  training  is 
strong  in  Vera  Cruz’s  “finest.”  They  have 
to  be  watched  lest  they  graft  or  throw 
their  personal  enemies  into  on  trumped- 
up  charges,  or  give  their  personal  friends  a 
chance  for  a  liftle  profit.  What  is  the  use 
of  being  a  cop  if  you  get  no  pickings? 
Stupid  ,\mericans!  They  have  so  much 
money  from  home  and  such  big  ships  and 
guns  that  money  does  not  interest  them! 

The  women  of  the  “red-light  district” 
began  proffering  tw’enty-dollar  gold  pieces 
to  the  captain  of  marines  in  charge.  They 
explained  that  this  was  the  customary 
weekly  offering.  His  refusal  prompted 
them  to  enterprise.  They  brought  him 
stories  of  thefts  of  money  and  jewelry,  ap¬ 
parently  thinking  the  strange,  imcompre- 
hensible  Americans  would  make  good  the 
loss  out  of  Uncle  Sam’s  funds.  And  there 
is  order  and  justice  for  these  miserable 
outcasts,  believe  me,  under  that  captain  of 
marines  who  keeps  a  police  docket  with  a 


a  soldier  lying  dead-drunk  to 
the  world  on  the  piavement 
w’as  not  an  unusual  sight.  I  have  not  seen 
one  here. 

Let  me  repeat  that  this  improvement  is 
not  alone  due  to  official  precautions.  It 
arises  from  the  changed  personal  conduct  of 
the  men,  reflective  of  the  new  sentiment 
due  to  education,  or  prohibition,  if  you  will, 
at  home.  As  a  soldier  is,  so  are  his  people. 
He  is  merely  one  of  the  people  trained  to 
fight  for  the  rest.  When  w’e  have  a  job 
like  this  to  do,  the  way  he  conducts  himself 
reflects  the  character  of  his  country’s  citi¬ 
zenship.  While  war  correspondents  long 
for  war  that  means  action  and  news,  you 
may  get  patriotic  thrills  in  Vera  Cruz, 
though  less  exciting  than  from  victor>’  in 
battle. 

As  our  stalw’art  patrols  pass,  the  little 
olive-skinned  native  policemen  on  their 
beats  regard  the  giants  with  a  certain  awe 
and  a  curiosity  that  anybody  w’ith  so  much 
power  should  be  so  stupid  as  to  make  so 
little  use  of  it.  The  tow’n  is  ours  to  do  w'ith 
as  we  please.  Why  don’t  we  do  it?  When 
the  native  police  were  first  called  to  service 


they  went  tremblingly.  They  believed  that 
we  had  a  diabolical  and  subtle  gringo  plan 
for  taking  our  revenge  on  the  Huertistas. 
But  no;  all  they  were  asked  to  do  was  to  go 


report  for  the  cause  of  every  arrest. 

“It’s  not  nice  work — not  the  kind  that  I 
should  choose,”  he  said,  “but  it’s  the  work 
that  came  to  me.  It’s  all  in  the  line  of  duty. 
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I’ve  often  asked,  What  next?  But  I  sha’n’t 
any  more.  I’ve  reached  the  limit  this 
time.” 

All  native  arrests  are  made  by  native 
policemen;  but  no  native  may  arrest  an 
.\merican  soldier  or  sailor.  Ajiy  attempt 
of  that  sort  would  mean  an  outburst.  It 
would  be  making  farcical  piffle  of  martial 
law. 

THE  CIVIL  MILITARY  GOVERNMENT 

Our  plan  of  ruling  Vera  Cruz  is  very  sim¬ 
ple.  We  are  a  force  in  occupation,  governing 
ourselves  under  the  regulations  of  the  army 
with  its  provost  guards;  an  imperium  of 
extra  territoriality  in  a  Mexican  imperio. 
And  the  Vera  Cruzans  also  govern  them¬ 
selves.  The  situation  is  the  same  as  if  the 
army  were  encamp)ed  in  the  park  and  ar¬ 
mories  of  an  American  city  and  it  kept  its 
own  men  in  order  and  insisted  on  certain 
prescribed  conditions  for  its  health;  while 
the  normal  dty  government  went  on  as 
usual  with  its  functions. 

We  wanted  the  mayor  and  the  judges  and 
all  the  other  officials  to  remain,  but  they 
refused  to  consent  except  under  duress. 
There  is  Mexican  law,  made  in  view  of  the 
Me.xicans  who  were  serving  Maximilian, 
which  punishes  as  treasonable  service  to 
foreigners  by  any  Mexican.  The  street- 
cleaners  and  the  police  and  the  minor  offi¬ 
cials  were  prevailed  up)on,  but  the  mayor, 
the  judges,  and  the  higher  officials,  in  all 
Spanish  politeness,  asked  *to  be  relieved. 
They  had  a  good  excuse — the  prospect  of 
being  lined-  up  against  a  dead  wall  and  shot 
after  we  were  gone. 

So  Colonel  Plummer  of  the  army,  the 
provost  marshal,  is  mayor.  He  knew 
Spanish-speaking  people  in  New  Mexico 
and  in  the  Philippines;  an  easy,  agreeable 
man,  sitting  at  a  desk  in  front  of  a  map,  on 
the  wall  of  the  office,  which  divides  the  city 
into  military  districts  rather  than  wards. 
He  regards  himself  as  transient  guardian  of 
Vera  Cruz’s  interests.  Only  the  eagles  on 
his  collar  spoil  the  illusion  that  he  is  a  real 
elective  mayor.  You  would  not  think  that 
he  had  ever  anything  to  do  with  war,  but 
that  he  had  been  a.  successful  business  man 
who  had  been  called  to  office.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Kane  of  the  marines,  sitting  as 
police*  justice  every  morning,  passes  on  the 
drunks  and  disorderlies. 

The  culprit  finds  that  the  fact  of  his  being 


a  Hueitista  or  a  Maderista  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  case.  Did  he  steal  the  watch  or 
didn’t  he?  Did  he  rough-house  a  cantina  or 
didn’t  he?  Serious  cases  which,  with  us, 
would  be  held  for  the  grand  jury  go  up  to 
the  military  commission. 

A  real  embarrassment  arises  in  civnl  cases. 
If  we  are  not  at  war,  if  we  are  under  the 
laws  of  Mexico,  and  not  of  the  United 
States,  the  proper  tribunal  is  the  Mexican 
Superior  Court  which  sitS  at  Jalapa.  With 
Colonel  Porter,  the  judge-advocate,  as  much 
in  doubt  as  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  to  our  status,  he  tries  to  stifle  all  civil 
litigation  in  the  bud.  When  two  men  inter¬ 
est^  in  a  grocery  store  quarreled  about  the 
division  of  profits  and  refused  to  get  to¬ 
gether,  we  closed  the  store  pending  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  them;  and  they  soon  reached 
one. 

But  the  real  power  in  this  town,  after  all, 
is  with  Brigadier-General  Frederick  Fun- 
ston.  It  is  interesting  that  to  this  p)eaceful 
work  we  should  have  brought  two  men  in 
command  of  our  forces  ashore,  Funston  of 
the  army  and  Colonel  Waller  of  the  marines, 
with  redoubtable  reputations  as  aggressive 
fighters  in  many  campaigns.  Martial  law 
reduced  to  its  essence  means  the  rule  of  the 
commanding  general. 

Some  jxjople  who  do  not  know  him  have 
an  idea  that  Funston  is  a  fire-eater.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  am  always  puzzled  how  such  a 
quiet  man  as  he  could  be  such  a  fierce 
scrapper.  As  a  governor  of  recalcitrant  prov¬ 
inces  in  the  Philippines  he  did  work  which 
was  thrown  in  the  shadow  by  the  glamour 
of  his  charges  and  his  capture  of  Aguinaldo. 
He  sp)eaks  Spanish;  he  has  a  positive  gift  in 
getting  on  with  native  populations. 

So  far,  he  has  only  given  one  arbitrary 
order  interfering  with  the  life  of  the  town. 
He  closed  the  public  gambling  places.  In 
this  no  arguments  would  avail  against  his 
sense  of  moral  duty  to  his  soldiers  and  the 
liberty  parties  from  our  ships.  They  might 
p>art  with  their  money,  paying  double 
prices  for  oranges  and  pineapples,  but  not 
in  forming  the  gambling  habit.  He  allowed 
the  Sunday  bull-fights  without  the  killing 
of  horses  to  continue,  as  our  men  prefer  to 
see  the  inter-comp)any  army  ball-games  on 
the  Playa  grounds  to  an  exhibition  which, 
as  one  of  them  said,  is  done  much  more 
expjeditiously  in  the  Chicago  slaughter¬ 
houses. 

The  General  can  not  complain  of  lack  of 


IN  PLACE  OF  THE  RECIPROCATING  ENGINES  OF  THE  BATTLE-SHIPS 
IS  OUR  AMERICAN  MULE.  HE  IS  ALREADY  A  HERO  HERE. 


officers  to  assist  him.  Every  word  from  Washington,  the 
ship  that  arrives  brings  more  most  serious  offense  a  soldier 
e.xperts  who  have  had  ex-  could  commit  would  be  to 

perience  in  handling  the  problems  that  fire  a  single  shot.  Every  officer  is  guarding 
confront  him.  against  that,  as  he  would  guard  against  fire 

Regular  office  hours  are  established.  The  in  a  powder  magazine.  An  army  may  show 
army  is  settled  in  its  routine  at  Vera  Cruz  its  discipline  in  its  silence  as  well  as  in  the 
as  if  it  had  been  here  watchfully  perspiring  rattle  of  its  rifles.  The  Mexicans  could 
for  a  year.  If  it  remains  a  year,  the  health  come  up  within  easy  range  and  hold  their 
of  the  troops  will  still  be  good.  We  have  thumbs  to  their  noses  and  we  should  only 
learned  that  trick,  too,  since  the  Spanish  ask  them  to  retire,  politely  and  piatiently; 
war.  But  the  six  thousand  ambassadors  and,  if  they  did  not  go — well,  the  expert 
do  not  like  living  in  an  oven  any  better  riflemen  trained  against  dummy  targets 
than  the  first  ambassador  of  watchful  per-  would  have  a  try  at  flesh  targets  only  if 
spiring  liked  it.  They  would  not  be  human  General  Funston  said  the  word  over  the 
or  soldiers  of  a  spirited  army  if  they  did  telephone. 

not  want  to  try  out  their  Texas  City  train-  With  all  the  power  of  our  battle-shipis  and 
ing  in  an  advance  to  Mexico  City.  with  all  the  soldiers  we  might  summon,  we 

However  distressing  it  would  be  to  the  sit  begging  for  peace;  bef^ng  Mexico  not 
President,  no  doubt  the  happiest  news  that  to  commit  suicide.  The  initiative  is  with 
could  come  in  over  the  field  wireless  or  Huerta.  He  may  grin  at  his  own  mischief- 
telephone  to  the  army  would  be  that  of  an  making;  he  may  grin  over  the  forces  he  has 
attack.  Then  we  could  correct  our  lines;  summoned  against  him;  over  John  Lind’s 
our  military  dispositions  would  not  be  a  perspiring  in  his  stuffy  little  room;  over  the 
joke.  .'Xt  present  we  have  an  isolated  post  fleet  at  anchor  in  the  hot  harbor,  and  over 
at  Tejar,  five  miles  beyond  our  semicircle  our  soldiers  fighting  ticks.  The  limelight 
of  troops  around  the  city.  All  that  Admiral  is  his.  He  makes  the  tune;  we  dance. 
Fletcher  took  we  hold,  and  not  a  foot  more.  By  simply  giving  the  word,  as  a  last  gam- 
The  reservoirs  and  pumping-stations  are  at  bier’s  stroke  which  sends  a  ragged  regiment 
Tejar;  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  sure  against  our  lines,  he  might  start  a  war  that 
that  Vera  Cruz  did  not  go  thirsty.  would  cost  us  a  billion  dollars  and  bring  three 

Until  such  attack  comes  or  some  different  hundred  thousand  American  soldiers  into 
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the  held.  His  is  the  name  oftenest  on  our 
lips:  not  Badger’s  or  Funston’s  or  Woodrow 
Wilson’s.  We  mention  him  and  the  weath¬ 
er  in  the  same  breath  as  one  speaks  of  the 
devil  and  of  hell.  When  this  is  printed,  he 
may  be  in  Paris  drinking  cognac,  or  dead 
from  an  assassin’s  hand,  or  with  his  back 
against  the  wall  in  battle.  No  matter  what 
his  fate,  he  has  made  something  of  a  name 
for  himself  in  the  world;  and  for  all  the 
trouble  he  has  made  us  we  pay — pay  in  good 
American  dollars  which  bring  prosperity  to 
Vera  Cruz. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THREE  REST¬ 
LESS  WAR  CORRESPONDENTS 

Out  at  Tembladeras,  where  the  refugee 
trains  come  in,  you  are  in  a  world  where  w’e 
do  not  rule.  There  a  dozen  slouchy  Mexi¬ 
can  soldiers  form  an  outpxwt  of  Huerta’s 
forces.  With  an  armistice  and  Mexicans 
going  and  coming  freely  between  our  lines, 
curiosity  was  all-comp)elling  if  w’atchfully 
pierspiring  made  you  restless.  It  became  a 
fashion  for  correspondents  to  be  arrested 
on  the  way  to  Mexico  City. 

With  Davis  and  McCormick  in  search 
of  adventure  and  information,  I  started; 
and  we  had  both  adventure  and  information. 
We  hired  horses  and  rode  over  the  break  in 
the  railroad  which  a  few  pjeons  were  leisure¬ 
ly  widening  by  pulling  up  the  rails  and  sleepn 
ers  in  order  to  make  our  engineers  a  little 
more  work  if  the  armistice  came  to  nothing. 
I  had  gone  over  this  route  in  the  days  of 
Porffrio  Diaz  on  a  comfortable  Pullman. 
Few  then  foresaw  the  chaotic  Mexico  of 
to-day. 

Pictures  we  had  of  dusky  awkward 
squads  drilling,  who  you  knew*  would  fire 
from  the  hip;  of  other  groups  which  had 
learned  at  least  the  manual  of  arms;  of  the 
soldaderas,  or  women  camp>-followers,  who 
are  forced  into  the  army — hardy  young 
wenches,  cooking  their  masters’  food  or  rest¬ 
ing  with  them  in  the  shade.  We  noted  an 
occasional  RuraU  in  his  felt  steeple  hat,  a 
relic  of  Porffrio  Diaz’s  proud  px)lice  force 
which  has  been  incorporated  into  the  army. 
They  and  the  infrequent  men  in  full  uni¬ 
form,  with  regimental  numbers  on  their 
cap>s,  were  the  veterans  to  give  a  stiffening 
to  the  raw  levies  which  had  been  rounded  up 
in  villages  and  jails  and  given  bandoliers 
and  rifles. 

Going  as  ordinary  travelers,  we  came  to 


Paso  del  Macho.  There  we  hop>ed  to  get  a 
train  for  Orizaba  the  same  afternoon.  We 
had  luncheon  in  the  filthy  railroad  station 
restaurant,  where,  at  the  head  of  a  big  table, 
w’as  a  round-shouldered  little  man,  who 
looked  as  if  he  might  be  pure  white,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  numerous  staff.  The  most 
impressive  of  the  lot  was  a  negro  with  a  Red 
Cross  badge  on  his  'arm — the  chief  of  the 
Medical  Corps  which  existed  on  paper. 
These  gentlemen  had  a  long,  leisurely 
luncheon.  They  did  not  seem  at  all  busy, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  preparing 
a  coup) — a  surprise  for  the  three  travelers. 

First,  it  struck  Davis,  who  was  on  the 
platform;  then  McCormick,  who  went  out 
to  see  what  had  become  of  Davis;  then  my¬ 
self,  who  went  to  see  what  had  become  of 
McCormick.  I  found  each  standing  be¬ 
tween  two  Indians  with  rifles  and  enormous 
bandoliers  of  cartridges.  Two  more  In¬ 
dians  were  waiting  for  me,  as  two  p>oiicemen 
urged  me  along.  And  McCormick  called 
“All  aboard!’’ 

We  were  marched  up  the  street,  around  a 
comer  to  the  right,  and  around  a  comer  to 
the  left.  Every  time  we  looked  at  our 
guards  and  smiled,  their  attitude  indicated 
that  taking  three  gringoes  out  and  lining 
them  up  against  a  wall  to  be  shot  was  a 
serious  matter.  They  were  as  solemn  as 
Cortez  at  court  martial.  When  we  were 
directed  into  the  yard  of  the  px>lice  station, 
there  was  the  blank  wall,  newly  whitewashed, 
too,  and  a  dozen  soldiers — enough  to  kill  us 
together  in  a  single  volley  and  avoid  a  piece¬ 
meal  execution. 

But  we  were  only  lined  up  in  front  of  a 
table  in  the  presence  of  a  group  of  oflUcials. 
Now  I  was  glad  that  I  wore  low  shoes. 
Davis  and  McCormick  wore  high  ones  and 
had  to  take  them  off;  then  they  were 
searched  for  arms.  All  we  had  w’as  my 
px)cket-knife,  which  was  taken  away  from 
me.  Our  purses  and  p>ap)ers  were  placed 
on  the  table.  Topmost  of  Davis’s  p>ap>ers 
were  General  Funston’s  credentials  giving 
him  the  freedom  of  the  American  lines. 

THE  MEXICANS  PLAY  DETECTIVE 

But  this  was  not  the  one  Davis  picked 
out  for  identification.  He  had  a  note  from 
the  Brazilian  Consul  in  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
Brazilian  Minister  in  Mexico  City,  and 
McCormick  had  one  from  the  Briti^  Con¬ 
sul  saying  he  was  the  correspondent  of  the 
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London  Times.  They  were  not  asked  for 
their  passports,  nor  about  their  nationality. 
Davis  was  taken  for  a  Brazilian — one  of  the 
most  remarkable  Brazilians  I  have  ever  seen 
— and  McCormick  for  an  Englishman.  Pur¬ 
posely  I  had  brought  nothing  but  my  card. 
This  had  no  impressive  consular  stamp. 
When  I  was  ask^  my  nationality,  I  said 
American.  Here  dropped  the  curtain  on  Act  I. 

It  rose  on  Act  II.,  disclosing  us  being  taken 
into  a  square,  whitewashed  room  where  we 
were  offered  chairs.  Then  it  looked  as  if 
the  whole  Mexican  army  was  going  to  p)our 
in  after  us.  But  an  officer  selected  four  of 
the  bravest  and  largest  to  watch  us.  One 
was  placed  at  the  right  of  each  of  us  and 
one  at  the  door,  while  the  rest  of  the  troops 
had  to  be  content  with  being  lined  up  out¬ 
side  and  watching  us  from  the  comers  of 
their  eyes.  Our  guards  rammed  their  bay¬ 
onets  home  with  a  loud,  grating,  metallic 
click,  and  they  slipped  cartridges  from  the 
magazines  into  the  chamliers  of  their  rifles. 
We  began  talking,  but  the  sentry  at  the  door 
said  “SUencio."  We  had  borne  up  well, 
but  to  ask  three  correspondents  not  to  talk 
in  the  midst  of 
such  an  e.xperi- 
ence,  was  too 
much.  We 
called  for  an  of¬ 
ficer.  One  came, 
only  to  repeat 
majestically, 

“Silencio.” 

Then  all  we 
could  do  to  pass 
the  time  was  to 
try  to  get  the 
sentr>’  to  laugh¬ 
ing.  In  this  we 
succeeded.  That 
sentry  will  lose 
his  job  with  the 
movies.  He 
sjHjiled  the  reel. 

We  too  had 
failed  to  act  up 
to  our  parts. 

We  ought  to 
have  struck  an 
attitude  and  re- 
.  cited  the  preamble  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

With  Act  III.  an  officer  arrived  to  say 
that  McCormick  and  Davis  might  go  on  to 
Mexico  City. 


“English,  French,  Germans,  Japanese, 
Chinese,  any  nationality,  but  not  you,”  he 
told  me  as  he  returned  my  pocket-knife. 
“You  are  an  American.” 

“There’s  nothing  like  being  a  Brazilian,” 
said  Davis.  “Brazilians  are  the  coming 
people.” 

VVe  were  taken  back  to  the  station  with¬ 
out  guards,  where  the  little  man  we  had 
seen  lunching  with  his  staff,  who  was  Gen¬ 
eral  Maas,  repeated  the  decision.  I  said 
good-by  to  my  Brazilian  and  English  com¬ 
rades,  who  took  the  train  for  Mexico  City, 
w'here  they  were  arrested  again  and  sent 
back.  It  was  evident  that  General  Maas 
liked  to  arrest  people.  It  kept  his  army  in 
practise.  After  Davis  and  McCormick 
had  gone,  and  he  had  w’ired  to  the  capital 
that  they  were  suspicious  characters,  he 
became  quite  gracious.  I  asked  him  why, 
when  we  let  Mexicans  go  and  come  freely 
through  our  lines  during  the  armistice, 
he  should  not  grant  Americans  the  same 
privilege. 

“Vera  Cruz  does  not  belong  to  you,”  he 
replied,  which  proved  that  he  was  good  at 
dialectics,  like 
all  Mexicans, 
even  if  his  army 
was  disorgan¬ 
ized.  I  did  not 
continue  the 
discussion  of  the 
point,  as  it  might 
i  n  v.o  1 V  e  too 
much  candor, 
and  I  had  only 
a  pocket-knife. 
He  said  that  I 
must  positively 
leave  his  lines 
that  night,  and 
I  was  only  too 
glad,  as  it  meant 
that  I  should 
sleep  in  Vera 
Cruz  instead  of 
in  that  dreadful 
hotel  at  Paso  del 
Macho.  My 
compliments  to 
him:  for  an  es¬ 
cort  he  gave  me  the  grandest  soldiers  he  had. 
Both  were  in  clean  white  duck;  upncountiy, 
pure-blooded  Indians,  one  a  big  fellow  with 
the  shoulders  of  a  Hercules  and  the  other  a 
little  fellow,  but  also  sturdy.  They  marched 
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as  erect  as  the  Kaiser's  guards,  and  very 
solemnly  at  first. 

I  had  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost  when 
I  was  not  allowed  to  talk  while  incommuni¬ 
cado,  and  mustering  my  Spanish  I  told  the 
big  fellow  what  a  corking  giant  of  a  soldado 
he  was,  and  then  I  told  the  little  fellow  that 
I  knew  that  he  could  shoot  as  well  as  his 
comrade.  They  smiled;  they  grinned;  they 
almost  laughed.  If  Huerta  had  only  known 
that! 

SPIGGOTTY  INSPIRATION 

Beyond  the  regular  outpost  were  three 
others.  Elach  signified  its  presence  by  a 
terrific  ‘'Quiht  viva?"  from  a  hiding-place  in 
a  thicket.  At  the  second,  when  a  sergeant 
asked  who  I  was,  and  I  answered  an  .Ameri¬ 
can  on  my  way  to  the  American  lines  by 
General  Maas’s  orders ,  I  didn’t  know  but 
that  I  was  in  for  another  arrest.  The  ser¬ 
geant  rubbed  his  brow  in  deep  thought.  He 
made  gestures  of  bewilderment.  Suddenly 
he  struck  his  brow  as  a  light  flashed  in  h^ 
mind. 

“Telephone!”  he  exclaimed. 

He  disappeared  in  the  brush  and  re¬ 
turned  after  a  while  to  say  that  it  was  all 
right. 

From  the  last  Mexican  outpost  I  had 
about  three  miles — the  distance  between 
the  two  armies — to  go  to  our  own,  and  I  had 
as  companions  a  Spanish-Mexican  and  a 
Sp>aniard  who  were  also  going  in  to  town. 
Plainly  they  were  not  used  to  approaching 
American  army  outp>osts.  It  was  their 
turn  to  be  worried.  They  kept  asking  me 
if  I  spoke  American.  My  insistence,  which 
did  not  seem  to  abate  their  skepticism,  had 
a  touch  of  irony  since  I  was  being  put  out  of 
the  Mexican  lines  because  I  was  an  Ameri¬ 
can. 

It  developed  that  against  the  four  sets  of 
Mexican  pickets  we  had  none.  Not  until  I 
was  in  the  railroad  ..  v.t  between  the  sand¬ 
hills  of  our  position  did  I  hear  a  challenge, 
and  from  a  sergeant.  His  captain  was  with 
him. 

The  easy,  conversational  tone  of  that 
“Halt!”  in  my  own  tongue  was  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  another  I  heard  once  in  the  dark 
hours  of  the  morning  in  the  Philippines, 

I  when  I  had  lost  my  way  and  got  outside  our 

lines.  That  came  in  a  time  of  real  war — 

I  a  ripping,  piercing  “Dismount,  or  I  fire” 

which  brought  me  off  my  horse  in  about  one- 
eighth  of  a  second.  The  captain  asked  who 
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I  was;  and  he  bade  the  sergeant  search  the 
Mexican  and  the  Sp»aniard  for  arms,  which 
the  sergeant  did  by  running  his  hands  up  and 
dow’n  their  clothes  with  an  absence  of  fuss 
and  ceremony  that  convinced  me  I  was 
really  back  among  my  own  jieople. 

I  brought  back  impressions  other  than 
those  of  an  arrest  from  that  little  journey; 
impressions  of  a  people  in  subjection  to  a 
rule  of  arms  in  a  so-called  republic  more 
oppressive  than  the  rule  of  Spain  ever  was; 
of  miserable  bunches  of  barefooted  soldiers  * 
and  their  women,  facing  the  precision  of  a 
forceful,  organized  civilization.  Your  pity 
rather  than  your  war -fever  is  e.xcited. 
There  can  be  little  martial  glory  in  fighting 
such  a  people  when  we  fight  them  only  for 
their  own  good. 

Foreigners  say  our  good-nature  and  kind¬ 
ness  in  Vera  Cruz  are  a  mistake.  They 
say  that  we  are  afraid  of  our  res|X)nsibilities; 
that  the  natives  who  appreciate  only  the 
exhibition  of  power  will  regard  any  back¬ 
ward  step  as  a  mistake.  But  our  authority 
is  our  own  conscience,  not  the  views  of 
others.  It  is  a  pretty  good  national  con¬ 
science,  which  is  expressed  by  martial  law 
as  we  have  enforced  it  here;  which  keeps  the 
custom-house  receipts  safe,  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Mexican  Government  when  we 
go,  and  collects  local  taxes  only  for  the 
purpose  of  local  Government;  which  is  so¬ 
licitous  about  having  the  children  go  to 
school  as  usual,  when  we  know  that  if  we 
evacuate  Vera  Cruz  their  school  histories 
will  intimate  that  our  soldiers  did  not  dare 
to  get  out  of  reach  of  the  protection  of  the 
big  guns  of  our  ships. 

WHAT  THEY  THINK  OF  US 

And  in  the  Mexico  beyond  our  out{X)sts 
there  is  a  great  bitterness  against  us. 
Huerta’s  press  and  Huerta’s  oflScers,  as  they 
impress  ^e  Indians  as  soldiers,  teach  the 
idea  that  the  brutal  gringoes  murder  women 
and  children.  Though  the  peojile  of  Vera 
Cruz  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  order  and 
justice  we  bring,  and  profit  by  our  gener¬ 
osity,  it  is  going  too  far  to  say  that  they  want 
us  to  stay.  They  recognize  our  strength; 
but  the  very  fact  of  our  conscious  superior¬ 
ity  is  irksome.  Their  ways  are  not  ours; 
and  they  like  their  ways  because  they  are 
theirs.  New  Yorkers  might  even  prefer 
Tammany  Hall  at  its  worst  to  excellent 
rule  by  an  invading  German  army. 
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It  is  the  American  instinct  to  want  the 
Mexicans  to  make  order  in  their  own  house 
because  the  house  is  theirs,  though  we  know 
that  they  can  not  manage  its  affairs  as  well 
as  we.  The  longer  one  studies  the  situation, 
the  clearer  is  the  conclusion  that  there  can 


CAN  MEXICO 
RULE  ITSELF? 


(BY  CABLE  FROM  TAMPICO) 


WATER-FRONT  AT  VERA  CRl’Z. 


be  no  half-way  polic>'.  Either  Mexico  must 
be  left  to  herself,  or  else  we  must  go  in  force 
from  coast  to  coast,  and  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  the  Guatemalan  frontier,  and  do  a  thor¬ 
ough  job  of  reform.  This  in  justice  to  our 
national  conscience  and  to  Mexico. 


IHAVT  been  asking  ever>’  .American  resi¬ 
dent  in  Mexico  whom  I  have  met,  this 
question:  Can  order  be  restored  by  Mexi¬ 
cans  without  our  intervention?  These  men, 
from  all  parts  of  Mexico — miners,  capital¬ 
ists,  engineers,  ranchers,  oil-drillers — know 
the  natives  and  conditions.  I  hav’e  not 
found  one  who  has  not  said  “no.”  No¬ 
where  has  the  negative  been  more  emphatic 
than  at  Tampico,  where  the  Constitutional¬ 
ists  are  now’  settled  in  occupation.  This  is 
the  first  great  seaport  they  have  won. 

Tampico  is  infinitely  more  interesting 
than  Vera  Cruz,  because  it  concentrates 
ever>’  feature  of  that  chaos  called  the  Mexi¬ 
can  situation  which  puzzles  j>eople  at  home. 
What  gold  w’as  to  California  in  the  ’50’s,  oil 
is  to  Tampico.  It  is  like  a  booming  camp, 
with  a  firing-line  that  has  been  called  the 
oil  war,  where  .American  interests  have 
fought  the  British  Pearson  interests  for 
mastery.  If  there  had  been  no  oil  here,  the 
Pearson  interests  would  never  have  become 
so  strong  with  Diaz  as  to  compel  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  interests  to  start  the  Madero  revolu¬ 
tion.  / 

Underneath  tropical  swamps,  swarming 
with  malarial  mosquitoes,  are  veins  of 
w’ealth  exciting  the  universal  cupidity  of 


capital.  The  British,  striving  to  Leep  their 
master\’  of  the  sea  while  oil  takes  coal’s 
place  as  fuel  for  battle-ships,  have  no  oil¬ 
fields  in  their  empire,  and  look  toward  Tam¬ 
pico,  where  the  British  Pearson  interests 
have  a  strong  hold.  Oil  made  Pearson  a 
jjeer — Lord  Cowdray — and  the  British  are 
back  of  him  in  backing  Huerta. 

All  foreigners  are  in  Mexico  for  money, 
and  in  the  oil-fields  the  strife  for  the  control 
of  oil-leases  is  more  intense  than  that  of 
other  great'enterprises  in  Mexico,  which  are 
mostly  in  .American  and  European  hands. 
The  drillers  and  experts  are  mostly  Ameri¬ 
can,  as  they  are  in  every  oil-field  in  the 
world.  These  men  are  true,  sturdy,  self- 
reliant  pioneers,  as  the  “Forty-Niners”  and 
their  predecessors  in  the  Pennsylvania  oil¬ 
fields  were. 

They  are  doing  work  which  the  Mexicans 
can  not  do;  thus  foreign  skill  and  capital 
dominate  this  community  in  all  except  gov¬ 
ernment.  They  are  the  superior  caste  which 
ends  where  manual  labor  begins;  and  this 
latter  is  done  by  Mexicans  whose  land  it  is, 
while  whatever  Mexican  faction’s  rifles  are 
in  power  rules  all  hands.  Mexico  City  is 
only  the  headquarters  for  that  thing  of 
which  Tampico  is  most  expressive. 
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In  the  final  analysis,  the  master  is  money, 
which  may  be  oil  in  Tampico  or  gold  or  sil¬ 
ver  concessions  elsewhere.  Let  a  native 
leader  organize  laborers  into  an  army  and 
he  may  collect  tolls  from  the  foreigners — 
which  is  the  way  the  Mexicans  get  their 
share  of  the  money. 

For  six  months  foreign  eagerness  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  development  and  money-making 
halted  while  the  Federals  fought  to  keep, 
and  the  Constitutionalists  to  gain,  this  port 
with  its  oil-export  tax.  When  we  seek,  not 
war,  but  peace  correspondence,  when  we 
seek  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  Mexico’s 
interests  and  ours,  the  mere  description  of 
fighting  is  much  less  important  than  condi¬ 
tions  in  a  town  three  weeks  after  it  has 
been  taken  by  Constitutionalists;  for  high 
hop>es  had  been  placed  in  the  Consti¬ 
tutionalists’  advance  under  the  banner  of 
reform. 

Order  was  as  complete  as  in  Vera  Cruz, 
and,  following  our  example,  sanitary  meas- 
iires  were  undertaken  through  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  foreign  doctors.  Though  in  many 
of  the  outlying  districts  Americans  were 
loot^  by  Federals,  none  was  looted  by 
the  Constitutionalists.  All  Americans  and 
American  prop>erty  were  protected. 

General  Caballero,  who  has  the  same 
pwwer  of  martial  law  in  Tampico  as  Funston 
has  in  Vera  Cruz,  has  gone  Funston  one 
better — he  closed  all  cantinas  and  saloons, 
and  kept  the  troops  free  from  temptation. 
At  Vera  Cruz  our  care  not  to  interfere  with 
native  customs  and  business  interests  leaves 
drinking-places  op)en. 

'  Caballero  is  one  of  Pablo  Gonzales’  com¬ 
manders,  the  true  Constitutionalist  leader 
typ)e,  his  fortune  in  his  sword,  ^krho  a  year 
ago  was  a  small  storekeep>er.  His  solders 
are  all  in  fresh  khaki,  which  was  once  con¬ 
demned  by  our  army  and  sold  to  them  by  a 
former  captain  of  the  Texas  Rangers,  who 
found  oil  not  the  only  profitable  business  in 
Tampico.  Caballero  conducts  affairs  in  an 
op>en  room,  where  anybody  may  approach 
him  with  all  the  democracy  of  an  American 
political  boss  of  a  small  town. 

He  struck  me  as  supierior  to  General  Maas 
of  the  Federals,  as  his  soldiers  were  sup>erior 
to  the  miserable  forced  conscripts  whom  I 
saw  on  the  road  to  Mexico  City.  His 
men  are  fighting  for  a  cause.  Huerta’s 


Y  piranga  ammunition  will  not  save  him  if 
the  Constitutionalists  hold  together. 

But  the  Pablo  Gonzales  army  which  took 
Tampico  is  sep>arate — not  under  Villa.  Gon¬ 
zales  is  a  man  of  education,  and  a  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  typ)e  from  Villa.  How  long  can  they 
work  together?  Already  handbills  are  b^ 
ing  circulated  in  Tampico  saying  that  Caba¬ 
llero  is  sheltering  hypxKrites  and  traitors 
who  would  have  short  shrift  from  that  true 
Indian,  Villa. 

The  reiterated  question  of  Constitution¬ 
alists  and  officers  to  Americans,  “When  are 
you  going  to  evacuate  Vera  Cruz?’’  is  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  latent  public  opinion. 

Incidentally,  Washington  has  little  or 
no  consideration  for  local  officers,  for  our 
Consul  at  Tampico  only  learned  of  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  Vera  Cruz  through  the  notice  px)sted 
by  the  Federal  commander. 

Refugees  now  arriving  are  refused  work. 
Those  potentates,  the  comjjany  managers, 
are  only  getting  out  surplus  oil  tankage, 
having  got  their  isolated  drillers  and  other 
employees  safely  out  of  the  country.  They 
are  not  taking  any  further  risks  of  drilling 
and  development.  They  want  to  be  sure  of 
stability  before  proceeding.  The  present 
good  order  in  Tampico  doesn’t  convince 
them.  They  think  it  needs  only  a  match 
to  the  fuel  to  start  a  conflagration.  There 
may  be  quiet  for  one,  two,  or  three  months; 
mention  may  tempx)rarily  succeed;  the 
Constitutionalists  may  take  Mexico  City. 
But  such  are  the  elements  that  chaos  must 
eventually  come  and  we  must  intervene. 
This,  at  least,  is  their  view  at  the  time  of 
writing,  a  view  which  they  take  only  from 
anxiety  for  their  bank  accounts. 

No  observer  can  escap)e  the  fact  of  the 
Constitutionalists’  secret  resentment  at  our 
occupation  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  of  their  feeling 
that  they  can  p>acify  Mexico  without  our 
help.  Certainly  we  have  created  a  legacy 
of  bitterness  against  us.  And  our  influence 
for  a  long  time  to  come  in  Mexico  is  dep>end- 
ent  only  on  the  threat  of  our  pwwer.  In 
sheer  diplomacy  of  old  Latin  standards,  I 
venture  that  even  Caballero  could  outwit 
Bryan.  No  wonder  that  the  Mexican  situa¬ 
tion  gives  President  Wilson  a  headache.  It 
is  bound  to  give  one  to  any  unbiased  in¬ 
vestigator,  and  leave  him  watchfully  wait¬ 
ing,  unless  he  is  an  interventionist. 


Mr.  Palmer  will  remain  in  Mexico  for  us  until  the  situation  clears. 
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EARLIER  INSTALMENTS: 

JAMES  INGHAM,  junior  partner  in  a 
great  publishing  firm,  has  been  mur- 
den^  in  his  apartments.  The  only  dues 
are  a  chiffon  scarf  left  in  the  rooms,  and  a 
dramatic  shadow  seen  on  the  window  blind 
by  Bruce  Herrick,  a  young  writer — the 
sl^dow  of  a  woman’s  arm  outstretched  in  a 
splendid,  passionate  gesture.  Suspidon  at 
first  centers  on  Christina  Hope,  an  actress 
who  had  been  Ingham’s  fianc^.  At  the 
inquest,  the  coroner,  an  aristocrat  with  a 
passion  for  prosecution,  makes  the  evidence 
bear  hard  upon  her,  especially  after  her  confes¬ 
sion  that  the  engagement  had  been  broken. 
But  at  last  a  belat^  witness,  elevator  boy  in 
the  house  where  Ingham  had  lived,  brings  in 
testimony  that  dears  her:  a  woman  had  gone  to 
Ingham’s  rooms  late  on  the  night  of  the  mur¬ 
der — a  woman  who  somewhat  resembled  Miss 
Hope,  but  who  had  one  blue  eye  and  one  brown. 


After  the  inquest,  blackmailing  letters 
from  “The  .\rm  of  Justice’’  are  found 
among  Ingham’s  things,  threatening  to 
reveal  luisavory  inddents  in  his  past  life 
unless  he  pays  for  their  suppression.  Then  a 
succession  of  events  shows  that  some  evil  in¬ 
fluence  is  still  at  work  upon  the  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  the  tragedy.  Herrick,  who  has 
devoted  himself  to  Christina’s  service,  b  run 
down  by  an  automobile  driven  by  an  Italian. 
Later  he  is  attacked  by  this  same  man  and 
other  Italians  in  Centi^  Park. 

Meantime  Herrick  and  Christina  have  be¬ 
come  engaged,  and  Christina,  evidently  in  dead¬ 
ly  terror  of  something,  has  promised  to  tell  Her¬ 
rick  her  secret  on  the  day  after  her  “first  night.’’ 

Her  appearance  is  a  wonderful  triumph;  but 
when  Herrick  goes  to  the  stage-door  to  congrat¬ 
ulate  her,  he  sees  her,  splendidly  dressed,  a  rope 
of  diamonds  round  her  neck,  drive  off  with  her 
enemy  the  coroner,  Cuyler  Ten  Euyck. 


CHAPTER  XX-TH 


HERE  are  violences  to  nature  in 
which  she  is  reined  up  so  sudden¬ 
ly  that  after  them  we  are  left 
stupid  rather  than  unhappy.  In 
such  a  mood  of  held-in  turmoil  Herrick 
walked  home  and  waited  for  to-morrow. 
His  appointment  with  Christina  was  at 
twelve,  noon,  and  until  noon  he  struggled 
not  to  think  at  all.  Till  noon  to-morrow! 

With  the  morning  the  pap)ers  he  had 
ordered,  in  a  time  that  seemed  long  ago, 
6 


SHADOWS  FACE 


came  to  his  door,  and  he  found  himself 
opening  them,  and  tracing  the  dazzling 
streams  of  Christina’s  notices.  Their  fla¬ 
ming  praises  left  him  cold;  already  they 
seemed  to  be  written  about  some  one  whom 
he  did  not  know. 

He  was  going  that  morning  to  the  Ingham 
oflBces  at  ten  o’clock  to  sign  his  contract  for 
the  Weekly.  The  day  was  oppressively 
warm,  with  hot  glints  of  sunshine,  and  it 
seemeid  to  Herrick  that  the  bright,  feverish 
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streets  swarmed  with  the  rumors  of  Chris¬ 
tina’s  triumph.  The  signing  of  his  contract 
meant  nothing  to  him;  he  got  away  as  soon 
as  he  could.  Yet  already  the  atmosphere 
was  changed,  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  as 
the  clocks  about  Herald  Square  struck 
elev’en  a  warm,  dusty  wind,  even  now 
bearing  heavy  drops  of  rain,  swept  down 
the  street.  If  Herrick  took  a  car  he  w’ould 
reach  the  Hopes  a  good  half-hour  too  early, 
and  he  had  no  mind,  after  walking  in  the 
wet,  to  present  himself  in  muddied  boots 
and  a  w’ilted  collar  before  Christina.  He 
looked  about  him.  He  could  choose  be¬ 
tween  hotel  bars — where  actors  might  be 
talking  of  her  glor\- — shops,  and  a  moving- 
picture  show.  Loathing  the  idea  of  speech, 
he  chose  the  last. 

The  place  was  not  yet  full  enough  to  be 
oppressive,  and  Herrick  sat  there  in  the  wel¬ 
come  dark,  with  the  rhythmic  jwunding  of 
the  music  stunning  his  ner\’es.  He  closed 
his  eyes;  and  immediately  there  sprang  up 
before  his  consciousness  the  eternal,  monot¬ 
onous  procession  of  questions — What  had 
she  meant,  last  night,  by  throwing  over 
eveiy thing  for  Ten  Euyck?  What  was  she 
going  to  tell  him  to-day?  Whence  came  all 
her  secret  fears,  beginning  with  her  terror  of 
that  scarf  under  the  lamp  on  Ingham’s 
table  which  had  broken  down  all  her  evi¬ 
dence?  W’as  it  her  scarf,  or  did  she  recog¬ 
nize  it  as  belonging  to  that  woman  of  the 
shadow?  And  what  was  that  woman  to 
her?  Who  was  she? 

This  woman,  he  was  sure,  w’as  the  key  to 
the  entire  situation.  She  had  Created  it; 
she  would  be  found,  more  than  he  now 
knew,  to  have  controlled  it;  and  she,  and 
j)erhaps  she  alone,  could  solve  its  manifold 
involutions.  She  was  certainly  a  woman 
whose  relations  with  Ingham  had  been  long 
and  well  established — a  woman  who  had 
nothing  to  lose.  She  had  arrived  at  mid¬ 
night;  she  had  spoken  boldly  and  insolently 
to  Joe  of  Ingham;  she  had  forced  herself  in 
upon  him  when  he  did  not  want  her;  she 
had  come  openly  in  a  white  lace  dress — he 
remembered  the  lace  that  hung  from  the 
shadow’s  sleeve — and  made  herself  as  con¬ 
spicuous  as  possible — why?  .And  as  Herrick 
asked  himself  these  questions  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  he  could  almost  have  believed  himself 
surrounded  by  the  darkness  of  that  night; 
the  brisk  strumming  of  the  orchestra  was 
not  much  like  Ingham’s  piano,  but  it  had 
the  same  excited  hurry  of  those  last  few 


moments;  and  Herrick’s  mind  called  up 
again  the  light,  bright  surface  of  the  blind 
and  then  the  shadow  of  the  woman  cast 
upon  it,  lithe  and  tense,  with  uplifted  arm, 
the  fingers  stiffening  in  the  air.  His  eyes 
sprang  o{)en,  and  there  before  him,  on  the 
picture  screen,  among  the  moving  figures  of 
the  play,  was  the  same  shadow,  with  up¬ 
lifted  arm,  the  fingers  stiffening  in  the  air. 

Then  in  the  mov'ement  of  the  scene  the 
shadow  turned  clean  round  and  disclosed 
Christina’s  face. 

CHAPTER  XXI 

ONE  CONSEQUENCE  OF — WHAT? 

Herrick  sat  without  moving  while  the 
shadows  played  out  their  play.  But  he 
saw  them  no  longer.  They  had  begun  and 
ended  for  him  with  that  certainty  which  it 
seemed  to  him,  now,  that  he  had  always  felt. 

When  Christina’s  film  came  round  again, 
he  watched  it  carefully  all  through  from  the 
beginning.  The  play  was  of  some  Western 
episode,  and  he  saw  Christina  come  on,  a 
spare  slip  of  a  girl  in  short  skirts  and  long 
braids,  a  little  awkward,  a  little  jerky,  like  a 
suspicious  colt,  and  he  observed  quite  coolly 
— what  she  had  gained  in  fiv'e  years. 

As  the  action  of  the  play  quickened  it 
shook  the  novice  from  her  self-conscious¬ 
ness;  the  promise  of  her  great  talent  began 
to  show;  already  she  did  things  that  were 
magnificent;  and  when  at  last  her  wedding 
was  interrupted  at  the  church  door  by  a 
Mexican’s  attempt  to  claim  her  as  his 
sweetheart,  her  fire  and  furv’  became  su¬ 
perb.  Herrick  leaned  forward,  watching. 
He  saw  the  Mexican  pour  out  his  accusa¬ 
tion,  he  saw  the  bridegroom  hesitate,  he  saw 
Christina  sweep  round,  denouncing  them 
both,  saw  the  lithe,  tense  length  of  her,  and 
her  proudly  lifted  head,  saw  her  suddenly 
fling  one  arm  up  and  out  in  that  strange 
and  splendid  gesture  of  her  free,  her  des¬ 
perate  passion — the  hand  clenched  for  an 
instant  and  then  the  fingers  slowly  spread¬ 
ing  and  stiffening  in  the  air. 

He  waited  for  the  shot,  but  no  shot  came; 
only  once  more  the  shadow  turned  and  re¬ 
vealed  the  young  face  of  Christina,  as  she 
was  at  seventeen,  and  shone  upon  him 
through  the  darkness  with  Christina’s  eyes. 

Herrick  rose  to  his  feet  and  pushed  out  of 
the  theatre.  The  streets  were  full  of  wind 
and  rain,  but  he  did  not  know  it,  and  along 
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the  crowded  crossings,  among  multitudes 
that  he  did  not  see,  he  had  the  luck  of  the 
drunken  and  the  blind. 

He  walked  for  hours  without  knowing 
where  he  went.  His  soaked  clothes  hung  on 
him  like  lead,  and  the  wind  pounded  him 
and  made  him  wrestle  with  it;  but  the 
burning  poison  of  his  thoughts  could  not  be 
put  out  by  wind  or  rain. 

Once  when  his  hearth  was  all  aglow,  had 
she  leaned  to  him  and  put  her  face  to  his 
and  lied.  Oh,  liar,  liar,  liar!  For  that  was 
the  {wison  in  the  wound,  and  the  bitterness 
beyond  death — that  not  for  one  hour  had 
she  been  true.  His  dear,  wild,  brave,  de¬ 
mure  Diana  had  never  drawn  one  breath  of 
life — and  the  adventuress  who  wore  her 
mask  had  all  along  laughed  at  him  in  her 
sleeve! 

What  one  of  the  lies  with  which  she  had 
been  waiting  for  him  this  afternoon  could 
he  now  believe?  What  was  she,  now,  to 
Ten  Euyck,  who  must  have  been  ever>-- 
thing  to  Ingham?  She  had  thrown  over 
Herrick  for  Ten  Euyck  as  she  would  yet 
throw  Ten  Euyck  over  for  some  new  fool! 
Oh,  Christina,  oh,  sweet,  my  sweet — liar, 
liar,  liar! — oh,  Christina!  —  you!  how  could 
you! 

He  found  himself  standing  at  some  bar, 
p)oured  out  a  strong  drink  of  the  raw  liquor, 
and  drained  the  glass.  And  as  he  stood 
there,  with  the  rank  fire  coursing  through 
his  exhaustion,  the  chilled  stiffness  of  his 
body  and  the  heavy,  reeking  damp  of  his 
crumpled  clothes  gave  way  to  a  terrible 
warm  sense  of  life  and  pain,  and  to  a  hunger, 
such  as  he  had  never  known,  for  that  pain 
to  be  eased.  Only  one  thing  on  earth  could 
ease  it,  and  that  was  the  sight  of  Christina’s 
face.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  after 
eight.  Mechanically  he  started  for  Chris¬ 
tina’s  theatre. 

He  did  not  want  to  speak  to  her,  to  have 
any  sort  of  dealings  with  her,  but  see  her 
he  must.  Now  that  he  knew  her  he  must  see 
her.  That  would  cure  him.  Let  him  see  her 
once  more  and  he  could  forget  her  in  peace. 

Through  the  night  and  the  pwuring  rain, 
the  lights  of  her  theatre  began  to  gleam. 
They  gleamed  on  arriving  motors;  on  high 
hats  and  snowy  shirt-fronts,  on  of>era  cloaks 
and  jeweled  hair.  Despite  the  storm,  the 
city  had  driven  forth  to  do  homage  to  the 
new  star.  The  candles  at  Christina’s  altar 
were  burning  high  and  clear;  the  lobby,  all 
brightness  and  warmth,  was  filled  with  deli¬ 


cate  rustlings,  frou-frous  of  light  feet  and 
chattering  voices,  and  soft,  merry  sounds — 
idle  excitement. 

Not  last  night  had  been  more  crowded 
nor  more  brilliant,  and  Herrick  was  very 
quiet  and  knew  quite  well  how  to  behave. 
There  would  not  be  a  seat  left  at  the  box- 
office,  nor  would  he  appeal  to  the  manage¬ 
ment.  He  pushed  to  the  center  of  the  little 
crowd  around  a  speculator;  then,  clutching 
his  ticket,  went  in.  Just  as  last  night,  the 
ushers  ran  up  and  down  the  aisles,  and  the 
seats  clapi)ed  into  place;  just  as  last  night, 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  garden' of  chiffon 
and  satin  and  perfume,  of  gossip  and  mur¬ 
mur.  The  audience,  a  little  nerv’ous,  was 
waiting  to  be  thrilled. 

The  overture  was  on,  and  the  music  quiv¬ 
ered  through  Herrick  as  the  drink  had  done. 
He  sat  there  veiy  still,  muddy  and  damp, 
with  a  wilted  collar,  a  rough  head,  and  no 
gloves;  there  was  a  little,  fixed  smile  on  his 
lips  and  he  stared  at  the  curtain.  He  was 
nothing  but  one  waiting  expectancy. 

They  played  a  second  overture  and  this 
did  not  surprise  him.  Then  he  saw  Wheeler, 
dressed  for  the  first  act,  come  before  the 
curtain.  And  his  smile  broke.  Because 
the  delay  was  so  terrible.  Then  he  realized 
that  Wheeler  was  making  a  speech. 

“You  can  imagine,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
with  what  regret  I  am  obliged  to  inform 
you  that  there  will  be  no  performance  this 
evening.  On  account  of  the  sudden  illness 
of  Miss  Christina  Hope  the  theatre  will  be 
closed  for  to-night.’’  There  was  something 
about  getting  back  money  at  the  box-office. 

Herrick  continued  to  sit  there,  unable  to 
accept  what  had  happened  to  him.  He 
wasn’t  going  to  see  her!  It  was  the  snatch¬ 
ing  back  of  food  from  a  starving  man;  he 
had  laid  his  lips  to  the  spring  in  the  desert 
and  found  it  dry!  The  thing  wasn’t  possi¬ 
ble!  All  his  nature  had  been  running  vio¬ 
lently  forward,  and  the  shock  of  its  stop¬ 
page  stupefied  him.  As  for  any  concern 
over  Christina’s  illness,  it  never  occurred 
to  him.  By-and-by  he  stood  a  long  while  on 
the  corner  of  the  street,  not  knowing  where 
to  go.  He  was  not  so  lost  as  to  have  the 
slightest  wish  to  seek  |>ersonal  intercourse 
with  Christina,  and  his  own  rooms  were  in¬ 
supportable  to  him. 

Presently  some  one  jostled  him,  and  he 
was  face  to  face  with  Wheeler. 

“Great  Heavens,  man!’’  W’heeler  said. 
“Where  have  you  been!  What  are  you 
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standing  here  for!  We’ve  been  looking  for 
you  all  afternoon.  Called  up  your  rooms  a 
dozen  times!  Deutch  and  Mrs.  Hope  and  I, 
we’ve  scoured  the  city — been  to  the  Tombs, 
the  district  attorney’s,  Police  Headquarters, 
everywhere.  The  Inghams  are  raving  crazy. 
Ten  Euyck’s  worse.  Well,  and  how  about 
me?  After  all,  it’s  my  loss.  Everything’s 
been  done  that  can  be  done.  By  to-morrow 
morning  the  whole  city  of  New  York’ll  be 
hit  by  a  tornado.  Say  something!  Don’t 
stand  there  like  a  stuck  pig!” 

Herrick  heard  his  own  voice  saying,  “Is 
she  so  m?” 

“Ill?  Heavens  and  earth! — you  didn’t 
swallow  that  drool,  did  you?  Where  have 
you  been?  Ill?  No,  the  girl’s  gone — van¬ 
ished,  kidnapped,  run  away,  whatever  you 
like.  She’s  disappeared!” 

CHAPTER  XXII 

LIGHTS  CROSSING  IN  THE  DARK 

Herrick  made  no  outcry  at  Wheeler’s 
words.  He  simply  stood  looking  out  into 
the  wet  and  windy  spaces  of  Times  Square, 
where  the  great  splashes  of  colored  lights 
wavered  and  shone  in  manifold  reflections 
on  the  gleaming  pavement.  And  a  tre¬ 
mendous  and  ultimate  change  arose  like 
new  life  in  his  heart. 

There  is  a  common  human  fallacy,  touch¬ 
ing  and  perhaps  profounder  than  we  know, 
by  which  we  instinctively  assume  any  per¬ 
son  in  danger  to  be  an  innocent  person. 
No  more  to  Herrick  than  to  Wheeler  could 
it  occur  that  Christina,  by  any  possibility 
whatever,  could  have  deserted  a  perform¬ 
ance  voluntarily.  Something  had  hapn 
pened  to  her. 

Inevitably,  Herrick  remembered  the  once 
laughed-at  Arm  of  Justice,  and  his  new 
knowledge  asked  him  whether  that  violence 
had  not,  all  along,  had  her  in  its  power.  A 
hundred  references  of  hers,  a  hundred  in¬ 
consistencies,  were  solved  at  a  stroke.  Had 
she  tried  to-day — all  alone  with  that  in¬ 
sensate  malignity  which  he  himself  had  en¬ 
countered — to  break  some  blackmailing 
game,  and  lost?  He  remembered  with  a 
horrid  shock  that,  let  her  once  be  identified 
with  the  shadow  on  the  blind,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law  ,  ,  . 

It  was  as  if  he  heard  Christina’s  cry  for 
help;  as  if,  running  out  into  the  storm,  he 
gained  her  side  of  the  road  and  took  her 


hand.  That  might  be  the  hand  of  an  out¬ 
law,  it  might  be  empty  of  any  love  or  hopie 
for  him;  but  he  could  feel  it,  now,  in  his, 
and  he  did  not  care  against  what  world, 
whether  his  own  or  hers,  he  held  it.  For 
their  p)ersonal  relation  was  no  longer  the 
great  thing.  The  great  thing  was  that, 
somewhere  beyond  him  in  the  darkness,  she 
desperately  needed  help.  And  the  next 
thing  was  to  find  her. 

He  heard  himself  asking  Wheeler  in  a 
commonplace  voice,  “Well,  what’s  been 
done  to  find  her?” 

It  appjeared  that  ever>'thing  had  been 
done,  but  that  nothing  could  trace  her  be¬ 
yond  her  supp)er  with  Ten  Euyck.  How 
did  his  theory  fit  in  with  that? 

He  didn’t  know;  he  knew  only  that,  in 
the  changing  of  the  film,  he  had  suffered 
himself  to  be  led  into  some  cafe  and  at  a 
table  near  the  window  was  hearing  Wheel¬ 
er’s  plaint:  “What  made  you  break  your 
appointment  with  her,  Herrick?  Did  you 
know  anything?” 

It  was  like  the  bite  of  a  trap.  Herrick 
managed  to  say:  “Why,  I  telephoned 
her - ” 

“No,  you  didn’t.  Stanley  Ingham  told 
me  they  were  looking  for  you  all  the  after¬ 
noon.  Mrs.  Hope  thought  she’d  gone  to 
the  Deutches’  for  the  night;  but  when  it 
came  near  your  time  and  no  signs  of  her, 
Mrs.  Hopje  telephoned  to  them  and  it  came 
out  that  she’d  never  been  there.  I  can’t 
think  why  Mrs.  Hopo  didn’t  let  me  know, 
I  only  heard  it  from  the  Ingham  boy. 
Then  I  thought  of  my  theatre  and  got  busy. 
I  rounded  up  Ten  Euyck;  all  he  knew  was 
that  he  took  her  to  sUpp>er  at  the  Palisades, 
and  she  left  early.”  (The  Palisades  was  a 
new  road-house  up  the  river  and  the  rage 
of  that  summer.)  “I’ve  spient  all  the  rest 
of  the  time  calling  up  friends  of  hers.  To 
the  very  last  minute  I  had  hop>es  she’d 
turn  up,” 

“She  left  early?” 

“Yes — isn’t  it  a  queer  game?  Did  you 
know  she’d  quarreled  with  her  mother 
about  Ten  Euyck?  I’m  no  puritan,  and 
yet  Chris  with  that  diamond  necklace  made 
me  sick!  The  old  lady  is  a  great  stickler 
for  the  proprieties,  and  I  made  sure  she’d 
win  out.  But  it  ended  in  Mrs.  Hopie’s  leav¬ 
ing  the  dressing-room  in  despair.  Christina 
tried  to  stop  her  at  the  door  and  took  hold 
of  her  arm.  ‘Mother,’  she  said,  ‘what  does 
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it  matter?  Oh,  my  poor  mother,  try,  try, 
not  to  care  so  much  about  respectability! 
Dust  we  are,  and  unto  dust  we  shall  re¬ 
turn!’  I  thought  they  were  the  strangest 
words  I  ever  heard  come  out  of  a  girl’s 
mouth  on  the  night  of  her  first  big  hit.” 

“And  Mrs.  Hope?” 

“Mrs.  Hope  took  her  daughter’s  hand  off 
her  arm  and  walked  out  of  the  door  and  out 
of  the  theatre.  Well,  but  it’s  begun  to 
leak  out  that  once  poor  Ten  Euyck  had  un¬ 
bent  so  far  as  to  be  seen  with  an  actress  he 
couldn’t  be  devilish  by  halves.  It  seems 
Chris  was  annoyed  at  the  character  of  his 
other  guests  as  well  as  at  finding  supper 
served  in  a  private  room.  And  with  the 
offended  majesty  of  an  injured  queen  she 
withdrew  to  no  less  public  a  sjX)t  than  the 
entrance  jiorch;  where  she  sat  swathed  in 
her  cloak,  with  her  skirts  drawn  about  her, 
till  the  arrival  of  the  cab  she  had  insisted 
upon.” 

He  laughed,  and  then  his  face  seemed  to 
sour.  “People  who  know  Ten  Euyck  tell 
me  that  she  took,  of  all  ways,  the  way  to 
hold  him.  That  she  couldn’t  catch  him  so 
surely  with  anything  as  with  an  irritant. 
Why,  she  threw  him  over  in  public— him, 
the  invulnerable  corrector  of  women!  He’ll 
never  rest  till  she  is  seen  in  public  hanging 
on  his  arm!  And  then,  poor  soul,  he  values 
that  necklace  at  forty  thousand  dollars!” 

“She  drove  away — alone?” 

“E.vactly.  So  among  other  things  I  went 
to  the  police.  But  they’ve  found  the  cab¬ 
man,  who  returned  at  a  logical  time,  tells 
a  straight  story,  and  bears  the  best  of  repu¬ 
tations.  If  only  his  story  were  not  con¬ 
tradicted  by  unimpeachable  people — you 
know,  Herrick,  there’s  something  about  it 
all  that’s  like  Christina!  She  gets  herself 
up  in  a  white,  heavy,  silky,  crepy  dress, 
embroidered  in  silver,  and  a  white  lace 
o|)era-cloak.  Then,  in  these  useful  and  in¬ 
conspicuous  garments,  she  vanishes!  .\nd 
with  forty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  dia¬ 
monds  around  her  throat!  Why  the  devil 
did  she  have  herself  set  down  there  and  not 
go  in - ” 

“Set  down — where?  Where  did  the  cab¬ 
man  take  her?” 

“To  the  very  spot  where  they  deny  hav¬ 
ing  seen  her — to  the  Van  Dam  apartment 
house.  Wait — Herrick — what  the - ” 

The  film  had  changed  again.  Herrick 
was  speeding  up-town  in  the  roadster  from 


which,  through  the  restaurant  window,  he 
had  sighted  Stanley  Ingham  descending  to 
grapple  w’ith  the  catch  of  a  streaming  cur¬ 
tain. 

Stanley  had  been  looking  for  Wheeler,  in 
the  hope  of  news  of  Herrick,  and  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  commandeered  and  turned  to¬ 
ward  the  V’an  Dam  without  question.  “You 
know  what  they  think,  Herrick!”  the  young 
man  heard  him  say.  “You  know  what  they 
think  of  her!  I’ve  just  come  from  Kane’s 
office.” 

“Kane!” 

“Yes,  you  know;  the  district  attorney. 
Herrick,  he  guesses  why  you  didn’t  keep 
your  ap|X)intment.  He’s  seen  that  moving- 
picture!” 

Any  number  of  people  had  reported  it, 
the  boy  said.  “Ever>’thing’s  against  her — 
it’s  awful!  Awful!  Even  my  father  listens 
to  them.  That  scarf  they  found  in  Jim’s 
rooms,  well — it’s  true — it’s  the  color  she 
always  wore.  Jim  had  his  rooms  decorated 
in  that  color,  he  was  so  dead-crazy  alx)ut 
her;  yet  she’s  never  worn  it  since  that 
night.  And  Mrs.  Hope — this  afternoon  she 
never  rejwrted  to  anybody  but  us  that 
Chris  was  gone — didn’t  send  for  the  police 
or  anything.  It’s  just  as  if,  once  that  pic¬ 
ture  came  out,  she  were  giving  Christina 
time  to  get  away.  Kane’s  sent  for  her  and 
for  the  Deutches;  and  it  seems  he’s  been 
finding  out  a  lot  of  things  against  Chris  for 
a  long  time.  That — that  night,  for  instance, 
you  know  she  said  she  never  went  near 
Jim’s  rooms?  Well,  they’ve  got  another 
cabman  who  took  her  there  that  night,  too. 
just  a  few  minutes  before  the  shot  was  fired. 
And  she’d  driven  to  his  club,  first,  to  look 
for  him;  she’d  been  telephoning  for  him. 
everv'where,  all  the  evening.  But  she  never 
did  it,  Herrick!  They’re  off,  somehow — 
she  never  did  it!” 

“You’re  a  good  kid,  Stanley,”  said  Her¬ 
rick  to  the  man  of  the  world. 

“But  what  do  you  think  of  the  Deutches? 
.\fter  their  telling  her  mother  she’d  never 
been  there,  those  things  being  found  in'their 
flat - ” 

“What  things?” 

He  saw  the  boy’s  pale  face  turn  incredu¬ 
lously  toward  him  in  the  darkness.  “You 
didn’t  know?  I  thought  that  was  why  you 
w'anted  to  go  there?  While  the  Deutches 
are  running  around,  supposed  to  be  looking 
for  Chris,  their  flat’s  been  searched.  And 
the  detectives’ve  found — they  found - ” 
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“Yes?” 

“A  white  dress  embroidered  in  silver  and 
a  lace  opera-cloak.  The  men  are  waiting 
there,  now’,  for  the  Deutches  to  get  back. 
Herrick,  there  w’asn’t  but  one  thing  miss¬ 
ing — the  diamond  necklace.” 

The  car  had  stopped  in  front  of  the  Van 
Dam.  Herrick,  on  the  curbstone,  stood 
facing  bewilderedly  the  scare  in  the  boy’s 
eyes.  And  then,  with  a  thrill,  he  felt  some 
one  touch  his  sleeve. 

In  a  moment  of  lessening  rain  and  rising 
wind  a  street  urchin  had  grasped  his  arm. 
“Say,  mister,  down  the  block,  yere,  in  the 
doorway  where  that  empty  house  is — 
there’s  a  lady  wants  to  speak  to  you.” 

He  shook  with  the  instantaneous  earth¬ 
quake  in  his  breast.  But  the  monstrous 
hope  died  almost  in  its  birth.  The  lady 
who  awaited  him  in  hiding  was  Henrietta 
Deutch.  “Mr.  Herrick,”  she  said,  “I  can’t 
go  back  there.  Help  me  to  get  away.  It’s 
for  her.” 

He  merely  took  hold  of  her,  turning  her 
toward  the  street-lamp,  and  looked  at  her 
with  his  sleep-walking  concentration. 

“It  is  for  my  Christina.  She  came  to  us 
last  night.  She  was  too  weary  to  go  home 
and  face  her  mother.  Scarce  a  w’ord  w’ould 
she  speak,  my  poor  lamb,  and  her  eyes  she 
never  closed.  When  the  dawn  came  in  I 
slept  a  while;  and,  when  I  woke,  she  was 
gone.  She  had  taken  some  old  clothes  of 
mine  to  dress  herself.  Mr.  Herrick,  those 
men  in  my  home,  they  wait  to  make  me 
tell  them  this.” 

“Why  did  you  deny  it  to  Mrs.  Hope?” 

“Not  to  Mrs.  Hope.  It  is  she  who  have 
told  us  that  Christina  did  not  come 
home.” 

“What?” 

“At  half-past  one  this  morning  Mrs. 
Hope  calls  up  for  Christina.  And  then  my 
husband  calls  up  the  house  of  Ten  Euyck, 
and  he  is  not  there.  Soon  after,  in  comes 
to  us  Christina.  And  I  call  up  Mrs.  Hope 
and  tell  her  myself.  Again,  quite  late  in 
the  morning,  when  her  child  is  not  come 
home,  she  telephoned  again.  Then  we  all 
had  the  alarm.  We  w’ent  to  see  her  and  to 
see  all  that  could  be  done.  They  made 
their  plans.” 

Herrick  felt  something  cold  breaking 
about  the  roots  of  his  hair.  So  this  clinging, 
this  devoted  mother  did  not  want  her 
daughter  found.  .  .  .  What  had  Stanley 
said? 


There  was  the  blur  of  the  changing  film. 
He  never  remembered  the  means  by  which 
he  found  himself  slowly  driving  Stanley’s 
car  to  some  new  appointment  with  its  own¬ 
er,  while  beside  him  Henrietta  Deutch  was 
saying:  “Young  man,  you  love  my  Chris¬ 
tina,  is  it  not  so?” 

He  laughed.  “Well,”  he  said,  “what  do 
you  think?” 

“Then  I  will  say  to  you  what  I  have  in 
my  heart.  Mr.  Herrick,  there  is  something 
wrong  with  Hermann  Deutch,  to  make  him 
crazy.  He  knows  something,  and  it  makes 
him  afraid.  It  has  been  so  since  he  w’ent 
up  to  the  room  of  Mr.  Ingham,  on  that 
night.” 

Herrick  drew  a  sharp  breath. 

“Oh,  my  young  sir,  I  am  ready  to  tell 
you.  Yesterday,  no.  But  to-day,  when  all 
the  world  has  seen  the  shadow-picture,  yes, 
why  not?  On  that  night  till  near  to  one  I 
was  away,  for  I  had  a  friend  with  a  sick 
baby.  And  there  sits  my  husband,  still  up, 
with  his  coat  over  his  shirt.  And  he  says, 
‘Christina  is  up-stairs’ — very  cross  and 
ugly.  ‘I  have  just  taken  her  up  in  the 
freight  elevator.’ 

“I  said:  ‘With  Ingham?  Why,  are  you 
out  of  your  mind,  that  you  should  let  her 
go  up  there  with  that  man  at  midnight?’ 
And  he  said:  ‘Tell  me  one  thing.  How 
would  you  have  kept  her  from  going  up?’ 
Then  I  would  go  to  be  with  her.  And  then 
that  telephone — ”  Her  eyelids  quivered  and 
drooped  with  the  memory.  “Joe  told  us.” 
“The  shot?” 

“Yes.  My  husband  was  all  at  once  like  a 
man  in  a  fit.  ,‘Go!’  I  said.  ‘Hasten!  It  may 
be  he  who  has  himself  shot!’  And  this  gave 
him  heart  to  go  up-stairs.  In  the  hall  he 
met  the  policeman,  and  there  is  no  more  to 
do  but  to  go  on.  Then  comes  to  me  Chris¬ 
tina,  slipping  along  from  the  back.  I  saw 
her  white  dress  in  the  dark;  I  ran  and  pulled 
her  in  and  shut  the  door.  And  I  took  her 
in  my  arms  to  warm  her,  for  she  was  made 
all  of  ice.  Ts  he  dead?’  I  asked  her.  And 
she  said,  ‘Oh,  a  doctor!  Get  a  doctor,  Tante 
Deutch!  And  hurry,  hurry!’  But,  indeed, 
I  thought  there  were  enough  with  him.  I 
asked  her  the  one  thing:  ‘Who  did  it?’ 
She  looked  at  me  with  her  lips  all  wide 
apart.  But  not  a  name  would  she  breathe 
out — neither  then,  nor  to  this  day.  Oh, 
Mr.  Herrick,  you  know  Ingham!  He  was 
a  wild  fellow — wild,  too,  about  her — and 
she  had  cast  him  away - ” 
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The  color  rushed  into  Herrick’s  face,  but 
he  could  not  speak,  and  Mrs.  Deutch  went 
on.  “I  asked  her  not  one  thing  more.  I 
held  her  and  tried  to  give  her  comfort,  .^nd 
at  first  she  clung  to  me.  She  did  not  cry; 
but  by  and  by  she  would  sit  alone,  waiting, 
listening,  and  her  nostrils  made  themselves 
large.  But  at  last  it  was  only  my  husband 
who  came.  .\nd  Christina  flew  up  and 
looked  at  him.  Her  eyes  were  all  big  and 
wild  with  questions,  but  still  speak  she 
would  not.  But  my  husband’s  face,  Mr. 
Herrick,  it  was  the  face  of  him  who  has 
been  struck,  who  has  been  stabbed.  He  said 
only  to  Christina,  looking  straight  at  her, 
‘You  left  your  scarf,’  and  his  voice  had  in 
it  a  sound  that  was  hard.  She  looked  at 
him  a  long  time,  in  fear  about  the  scarf, 
and  she  said,  ‘Verj'  well,  then,  I  shall  know 
what  to  do!’  That  is  all.” 

Herrick  said  quietly,  “What  you  only 
guess,  you  think  Deutch  knows!” 

“And  in  all  our  life,  the  one  with  the  other, 
it  is  to  me  the  one  thing  he  has  not  told. 
He  is  not  a  secret  man.  But,  to-day,  when 
she  N-anishes,  he  tells  it  to  the  mother  of 
Christina!” 

No  hour  seemed  too  late,  no  scene  too 
strange.  “Now,  Mrs.  Hope  will  have  to 
tell  me!”  he  said. 

Henrietta  Deutch  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm, 
as  if  at  once  to  comfort  and  control.  She 
said,  “Mrs.  Ho|>e  is  not  here.  She  is  gone. 
A  train  for  some  city  where  there  are  other 
boats  for  Europe.  He  has  left  a  note  say¬ 
ing  it  is  best  I  know  no  more.  He  has  gone 
west,  somewhere.  Whatever  he  told  her 
mother,  it  has  made  them  not  dare  to  stay. 
My  poor  boy!”  she  added.  “My  poor  boy!” 

“No!”  he  cried.  “You’ve  forgotten. 
That  other  woman — the  woman  that  Joe 
Patrick  saw!” 

“Eh,  me!  W'ho  else  has  seen  her,  then? 
He  reads  many  stories,  the  little  Joe,  where 
there  are  nightmare  women  like  that.” 
Herrick  turned  and  gap>ed  at  her.  His  one 
solid  piece  of  earth  was  failing  him  beneath 
his  feet.  “He  is  a  sharp  lad,  and  always 
has  he  adored  Christina.” 

Herrick  groaned.  “No!  Nonsense! 
WTiat  could  Deutch  do  but  guess  and  fear 
like  you?  What  can  he  know?  He  went 
into  the  room  when  we  did.  What  can  he 
have  found  out  that  we  didn’t  find?  Mrs. 
Deutch,  you  wouldn’t  have  told  me  all  this 
if  you  didn’t  trust  me.  Trust  me  with  the 
one  thing  more.  Look  at  me.  You,  too. 


are  running  away.  And  because  you  are 
afraid  of  being  tricked  into  telling  the  police 
something  more  than  that  Christina  went 
off  in  your  clothes.  Mrs.  Deutch,  tell  me 
where  she  went.” 

She  peered  into  his  haggard  face,  worn 
and  soiled  and  sharpened  and  grim,  but  of 
an  unbroken  good  faith.  “That  is  more 
than  I  know’.  This  is  what  I  know’.  When 
I  am  at  Mrs.  Hope’s  this  morning  she  is 
ver\’  nervous  because  there  hangs  alx)ut  the 
house,  peeping  and  peering,  a  little,  soft, 
dark  man;  pretty  and  slim,  like  an  Italian, 
.^nd  since  you  have  the  fight  in  the  park 
she  fears  all  Italians  like  Arms  of  Justice. 
.\nd  to  me  she  says,  ‘Keep  secret  this.  If 
anything  should  happen  to  me  take  word 
to  a  house  in  the  countrv’.  Up  the  Hudson 
it  stands,  five  miles  inw’ard  from  the  Way- 
brook  station.  The  second  house  on  the 
left,  after  the  road  turns  tow’ard  Benning’s 
Point.  Remember,  a  yellow  farmhouse, 
three  miles  this  side  of  the  great  Hoover  es¬ 
tate.  Pascoe’s  the  name.’ ” 

CHAPTER  XXIII 

OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS  AND  A  WASTE- 
PAPER  BASKET 

It  w’as  after  midnight  when  Stanley  Ing¬ 
ham  yielded  up  his  steering-w’heel  to  Her¬ 
rick,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Pascoe  house. 
They  had  seen  Henrietta  Deutch  aboard  a 
train  at  an  unw’atched  w’ayside  station  and 
now  Herrick  ran  the  car  slowly  along  the 
unfamiliar  road.  This  was  still  clogged  and 
rutted  with  mud,  which  had  begun  to  stiffen 
since  the  rain  had  stopped;  a  high  w’ind 
shouldered  the  clouds  in  driving  masses. 

His  destination  w’as  the  second  house  on 
his  left;  and,  as  he  peered  along  the  roadside, 
the  deep  excitement,  the  terrible  questions 
w’hich  glowed  in  that  dark  night  w’orked  in 
him  w’ith  a  fearful  gladness.  Certainty  was 
at  hand;  no  more  delay!  The  second  house 
to  the  left!  There  it  rose,  a  blot  in  the 
blackness,  dark  as  a  stone,  and  struck  cold 
on  his  hot  hopes. 

He  brought  up  the  car  before  the  gate  and 
flung  a  falsely  cheerful  “Hallo!”  upon  the 
wind.  Nothing  answered.  The  gate  yielded 
to  his  hand;  he  left  Stanley  in  charge  of  the 
car  and,  as  he  went  up  the  path,  a  fragrance 
greeted  him  like  Christina’s  presence — the 
cold,  moist  air  had  brought  him  a  storm- 
bruised  sweetness  of  old-fashioned  garden 
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flowers.  H  i  s  fingers 
missed  the  bell;  but, 
lighting  on  the  brass 
knocker,  sent  loud  re¬ 
verberations  through 
the  house. 

The  silence  echoed  ' 
horribly  and  went 
quaking  through  his 
breast.  Suddenly  he 
knew  that  house  was 
empty.  In  his  disap¬ 
pointment  all  discre¬ 
tion  vanished.  He 
drew  back  and  scanned 
the  vacant,  shuttered 
windows.  He  ran  round 
the  house;  there  was 
still  no  light.  He  tried 
the  kitchen  door;  paus¬ 
ed  once  more  to  listen. 
It  was  as  if  within  the 
house  he  could  hear 
silence  walking,  and 
her  step  was  ominous. 
He  put  his  shoulder  to 
the  kitchen  door  and 
burst  it  in. 

Once  again,  as  on 
that  night  in  August, 
a  dark  room  seemed  to 
lie  breathing,  waiting 
for  him  to  enter.  He 
had  matches  in  his 
pocket,  and  once  again 
the  light  discovered 
only  emptiness.  But  he 
remembered  what,  that 
other  time,  an  inner 
chamber  had  revealed. 
He  found  a  candle,  then 
a  lamp,  and  lighted 
that. 

He  crossed  the  dining- 
room,  carrying  the 
lamj),  and  then  through 
the  hall  into  the  livnng- 
room.  All  prettily  up¬ 
holstered,  all  in  order, 
and  vacant  as  the  eye 
of  idiocy.  .■Xt  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  he  called 
out,  “Christina!”  and 
stood  and  listened  while 
his  voice  went  dying 
about  the  empty  house. 
“Christina — it’s  I — 


HERRICK  STOPPED  SHORT.  EVERY  MUSCLE  TE.NSE. 
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Bruce!”  But  no  face  leaned  over  the 
balusters  to  him. 

He  mounted  the  stairs.  His  step  was 
heavy,  and  up  there  the  silence  weighed  on 
him  like  silence  in  a  vault.  Two  rooms 
on  the  left  told  him  nothing.  But  in  a  room 
on  his  Hght  a  desk  lay  open,  all  its  drawers 
pulled  out  and  empty.  He  snatched  at  the 
waste-basket ;  there  was  a  crumpled  sheet  of 
pai>er  in  it  and  a  handful  of  torn-up  scraps. 
He  shook  the  scraps  into  the  crumpled  sheet 
and  thrust  the  whole  into  his  pocket.  Then 
he  heard  young  Ingham  hailing  him  from 
the  road. 

“Look  here,  old  man,”  Stanley  came  call¬ 
ing,  “a  doctor’s  just  driven  by  says  the 
Pascoes  must  have  gone  a  few  hours  ago. 
He’s  seen  a  neighbor  who  found  a  note  on 
his  door,  asking  him  to  board  the  horse  and 
cow  and  things.  They  must  have  cleared 
out  without  trunks  or  anything  in  the  midst 
of  all  that  storm.” 

“Well,”  Herrick  replied,  “let’s  have  a 
look  at  their  house  while  we’re  about  it.” 

They  examined  the  place  from  the  small, 
bare  air-chamber,  into  which  Stanley, 
mounting  on  Herrick’s  shoulders,  stuck  his 
head,  to  the  cellar,  where  only  a  coal-bin, 
an  ice-box,  and  an  admirable  array  of  pre¬ 
serves  confronted  them.  Up-stairs  they 
found  clothes  in  all  the  closets:  the  clothes 
of  working  people  for  the  most  part;  but 
in  one  the  long,  slim,  sophisticatedly  simple 
gowns  of  a  pretty  woman.  In  that  room 
they  forced  another  desk,  which  kept 
them  busy  for  a  while  with  tradesmen’s 
bills,  all  made  out,  regularly  enough,  to 
Nicola  Pascoe.  Nowhere  w^as  there  a  let¬ 
ter,  or  any  significant  writing,  or  any  other 
name. 

But  when,  considerably  soiled,  they  came 
again  to  the  composed  and  pretty  living- 
room,  there  on  the  mantel-shelf  the  face  of 
Christina  Hope  smiled  mockingly  at  them 
from  a  silver  frame.  Indifferent  to  prayer 
or  scrutiny,  it  had  nothing  to  tell  them. 

Herrick  set  the  lamp  down  on  the  center 
table  and  shook  out  beneath  the  light  the 
contents  of  the  waste-paper  basket. 

Among  these  were  the  halves  of  an  empty 
envelope.  It  had  been  blotted  in  its  ad¬ 
dress,  tom  across,  and  thrown  aside.  But 
none  the  less  this  address,  written  in  a  deli-' 
cate,  feminine  hand,  like  copper-plate  a 
little  pointed,  was  plain  enough.  It  was  not 
exactly  the  direction  which  they  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  in  that  house.  The  envelope 


had  been  addressed  to  the  district  attorney 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  two  young  men  looked  at  each  other. 
“That’s  not  Chris’s  hand,”  Stanley  said. 

“No.” 

“Anybody’s  you  know?” 

“No.” 

“Me  neither.” 

“Well,  there’s  no  more  of  it  here.  So  the 
enclosure  was  probably  sent.  To  Kane! 
I  wonder  when  —  and  what! — we’ll  hear 
from  it!” 

Herrick  smoothed  out  the  crumpled  ball 
of  writing-paper.  There  leaped  before  him 
in  an  illiterate  but  ver>’  firm  hand  an  open¬ 
ing  of  such  unimpeachable  decorum  as  to 
stagger  his  prying  eyes. 

Mrs.  Hope, 

Honored  Madam, 

There  was  no  date  nor  signature.  The 
note  ran: 

Would  say  don’t  come  here  nor  send.  You  can 
tell  where  by  knowing  my  handwriting.  She  is  not 
here.  She  came  but  she  has  went.  Where  she  is 
now  I  got  no  idee  on  earth.  I  surmise  she  will  be 
heard  from. 

Herrick  bent  closer  over  his  handful  of 
tom  scraps.  They  were  in  the  same  illit¬ 
erate  script,  but  more  careless  or  hurried, 
and  in  pencil  on  paper  from  a  cheap  pad. 
They  consisted  mainly  of  little  flakes  ground 
almost  to  powder,  but  there  were  eight 
pieces  of  appreciable  size.  These  came  to 
Herrick’s  hand  in  this  order: 


This  time 

get  rid  of  her 

I  say.  She 

but  she  can’t  g 

real  dau 

mother 

letters 

get  out 
writes  no 

et  rid 

do  (he  way 
een  any 
but 

She  can 

she’s  got  to 

mebbc, 

ain’t  ever  b 

of 

ghter  to  me 

The  last  alone  contained,  in  its  two 
phrases,  one  that  startled: 

o  the  country 
more  Arm  of  Justice 

Two  very  pale  young  men  confrontetj 
each  other,  speechless,  across  those  words. 

“More  Arm  of  Justice!”  So  Herrick  was 
again  meeting  his  friends  of  the  park!  Pas¬ 
coe — Nicola  Pascoe!  An  Italian  enough 
name!  Apparently  the  occupants  of  the 
yellow  house  had  been  writing  hither  and 
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yon  for  help  and  secrecy  when  some  emer¬ 
gency  of  haste  had  sent  them  flying.  ' 

But  where? 

There  was  no  clue  to  follow,  unless  these 
pajjers  yielded  one.  Nothing  better  sug¬ 
gested  itself  than  to  sit  there — while  every 
nerve  cried  out  for  action;  to  sit  there 
quietly  and  try  to  solve  the  ominous 
puzzle. 

Herrick  spread  the  scraps  out  on  a  table 
and  began  to  join  them.  He  laid  them  out 
in  the  form  of  one  sheet,  and  he  told  himself 
that  since  they  had  no  envelope  and  w-ere  so 
roughly  scrawled,  perhaps  they  were  not 
to  be  sent  through  the  mail,  but  had  at 
first  been  intended  to  be  left  as  a  message 
for  some  one  shortly  expected  in  the  house; 
that  would  account  for  the  carelessness  of 
using  the  words  “Arm  of  Justice.” 

Suddenly  Herrick  uttered  a  sharp  whist¬ 
ling  breath  and  lifted  his  face.  “Do  you 
know  where  Christina  was  born?” 

“In  New  York,  wasn’t  she?  But  wait — 
they  were  in  Italy  a  good  deal — anyhow 
while  she  was  a  babv,  I  think.  What  is  it, 
Herrick?” 

“I’ll  read  it  to  you,”  he  answered,  in  a 
high,  unnatural  voice.  “It’s  a  purely  do¬ 
mestic  statement.  Begins  with  the  piece 
that  says  ‘This  time,’  and  just  remember 
that,  whoever  wrote  it,  it  wasn’t  Mrs. 
Hope.” 

He  read:  “  ‘This  time  she’s  got  to  do 
the  way  I  say.  She  ain’t  ever  been  any  real 
daughter  to  me.  But’ — then  there’s  a  bit 
gone.  The  next  is:  ‘She  can  get  rid  of  her’ 
— word  missing — ‘mebbe,  but  she  can’t 
get  rid  of  her  mother  ’ - ” 

Herrick  paused  and  stared  hard  at  the 
black  w’indow. 

“But  the  rest — the  Arm  of  Justice?” 
Stanley  stammered. 

“It  doesn’t  hang  ver\’  close.  Yet  it’s 
pretty  clear:  ‘ — out  of  the  countiy' — writes 
no  more  .\rm  of  Justice  letters.’  Or,  if  one 
dares  to  fill  it  out,  ‘She’s  got  to  get  out  of 
the  country’  and  she  writes  no  more  Arm  of 
Justice  letters.’  ”  He  made  the  scraps  into 
a  little  pile  in  the  fireplace,  set  fire  to  them, 
and  then  ground  them  to  ashes  w’ith  his 
heel.  “So  much  for  evidence,”  he  laughed, 
and  continued  to  look  past  the  scare  in 
Stanley’s  eyes. 

Suddenly  his  own  eyes  lighted  with  a  new 
speculation.  “Stan,”  he  said,  “we’ve  gone 
over  this  place  inch  by  inch.  And  you  know 
when  they  left,  the  blackmailers  must  have 


tumbled  into  their  car  and  off — no  time  for 
anything.  They  packed  nothing,  they  took 
nothing.  Well,  then,  Stan,  where  is  Jus¬ 
tice’s  tyjjewriter?  And  in  what  room  or 
garret  or  cellar  is  the  printing-press?” 

Stanley  gaped. 

“Agreed — there  isn’t  any.  And  so  this 
never  w'as  their  real  shop.  Only  a  blind. 
Mrs.  Hop>e,  who  thought  she  was  revealing 
such  a  secret,  didn’t  know  that  much.  Their 
real  place  of  business,  Stan,  their  fortress, 
their  retreat — we  haven’t  found  at  all!” 

“I’m  game  to  hunt  it,  then!  Shall  we  go 
back - ” 

“No.  First — ”  In  that  abstraction 
through  which  Herrick  sp)oke  he  was  follow¬ 
ing  some  familiar  echo  which  seemed  to 
sound  in  the  illiterate  firmness  of  those  pen¬ 
ciled  phrases,  seeking  for  some  once  amusing 
contrast  between  that  angular,  prim  hand¬ 
writing  and  the  Arm  of  Justice.  It  led  him 
to  a  small,  square,  hard-featured,  close¬ 
mouthed  face,  framed  in  gray  hair.  “I 
want  you  should  clear  out  from  here,  young 
man.  I’d  oughta  know  Dagoes;  I  married 
one.”  Yes,  that  was  it.  “My  girl’s  good 
Yankee — fair  as  any  one.  I  brought  her 
up  so  fine - ” 

“It’s  to  tow’n  we’ll  go  back,  Stan,”  he 
said,  soberly.  “Don’t  you  want  some 
breakfast?  Come  and  breakfast  with  a 
poor  man.  Good  boy!  At  a  little  Italian 
table  d’hdte,  near  Washington  Square.” 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  HER 

On  the  Saturday  of  that  week  Christina 
had  not  yet  been  found  and  Herrick  was 
still  fruitlessly  haunting  the  table  d’hdte. 
There  w’ere  the  dogs,  the  cats,  the  children, 
the  regular  proprietress;  but  he  encountered 
there  no  more  any  gray-haired  woman  who 
played  solitaire  behind  the  desk.  He  tried 
his  Italian  on  the  children  and  their  mother, 
and  made  some  progress  in  the  affections 
of  the  small  eldest  daughter. 

Now’,  after  an  absence  of  three  days,  he 
still  felt  his  pulse  quicken  as  he  approached 
the  place.  He  could  not  help  hoping;  and 
he  needed  his  hop)e,  for  he  had  just  seen  a 
hopeless  Stanley  Ingham  off  for  Springfield. 
The  boy  w  as  dead  beat.  He  and  Herrick  had 
lived  since  Tuesday,  save  for  fl>’ing  visits 
to  the  table  d’hdte,  in  Stanley’s  car,  scouring 
the  roads  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pascoe 
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stronghold,  and  wherever  possible  searching 
private  estates  within  a  wide  radius. 

Perhaps  ten  miles  from  the  yellow  house, 
the  Hoover  place  struck  them  as  a  possi¬ 
bility  worth  inv’estigation.  One  of  the  great 
show  places  of  the  Hudson,  it  stretched  three 
miles  deep  to  the  river-bank  and  a  mile 
and  a  half  along  the  road,  with  no  guar¬ 
dians  save  the  little  old,  old  couple  at  the 
lodge.  Accustomed,  during  the  Hoovers’ 
prolonged  absence  abroad,  to  curious  sight¬ 
seers,  the  old  people  welcomed  the  two 
young  men  beneath  the  winged  marble 
lions  of  the  entrance-gates  and  the  grounds 
with  a  host-like  courtesy. 

But  not  a  footprint,  save  that  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  stray  gardener  or  of  their  rival  search¬ 
ers,  the  police,  rewarded  them;  there  were 
no  marks  of  a  boat  upon  the  beach;  the 
wooded  shores,  for  a  league  on  either  side, 
yielded  no  clue. 

Through  three  days  they  hunted — days 
and  nights  like  phantoms  of  interchanging 
light  and  darkness,  in  which  there  was  no 
real  sense  of  time  or  place,  rest  or  fatigue, 
but  only  futile  movement,  and  for  Herrick, 
a  numbness  that  separated  him  from  human 
affairs. 

In  Waybrook,  only,  they  learned  some¬ 
thing.  The  Pascoes,  contemptible  as  for¬ 
eigners,  but  as  small  farmers  acceptable — 
yes,  a  young  fellow  and  his  mother,  a  real 
neat  American  lady  with  gray  hair,  and 
their  Dago  help) — had  had,  off  and  on,  an 
unpopular  boarder:  a  city  woman  with  red 
hair,  who  was  supp>osed  to  come  out  there 
for  quiet,  for  her  health.  No,  hadn’t  ever 
seen  her  real  close.  So  much  too  good  for 
everybody  —  never  passed  good-morning 
with  any  but  her  own  friends,  come  now  and 
then  from  the  city.  Going  or  coming,  her¬ 
self,  she  was  tied  up  in  one  o’  these  automo¬ 
bile  veils. 

No  one  seemed  to  connect  the  Pascoes 
with  the  world-wide  search  for  Christina. 
Whatever  communication  the  mail  had  car¬ 
ried  to  the  district  attorney  he  gave  no 
sign.  Here  and  there  indeed  they  stumbled 
up>on  the  tracks  of  some  exp>erimenting  de¬ 
tective;  followed  the  same  will-o’-the-wisp; 
ran  down  the  same  clue  to  nothing. .  On 
Saturday  they  gave  it  up. 

And  so,  of  course,  it  was  on  Saturday  that 
capricious  luck  pointed  out  to  Herrick, 
through  a  window  of  the  table  d’hAte,  the 
figure  of  a  little  old  woman  with  gray  hair. 

Bonneted  and  shawled  as  she  unwontedly 


was,  Mrs.  Pascoe,  as  he  now  called  her,  was 
still  playing  solitaire;  but  not  this  time  be¬ 
hind  the  desk.  It  w’as  a  little  early  for  din¬ 
ner;  some  of  the  tables  were  not  yet  set; 
and  she  sat  at  one  of  these,  now  and  then 
leaning  forward  as  if  to  talk  to  some  one 
within  the  room.  Herrick  drew  back  unob¬ 
served,  ran  up  the  stoop,  and  rang  the 
bell. 

This  was  answered  by  one  of  the  smaller 
children,  to  whom  he  made  some  excuse 
about  an  acquaintance  upvstairs.  But  on 
reaching  the  door  of  that  acquaintance  he 
merely  turned  to  look  over  the  balusters 
till  he  was  certain  of  the  child’s  departure; 
then  down  he  came  again,  soft-footed,  into 
the  basement.  He  felt  a  sick  disappx>int- 
ment  when  he  saw  a  crack  of  light  in  the 
hall  from  the  door  of  the  restaurant’s  front 
room;  since  it  was  even  a  thread  ajar  the 
old  woman  could  not  be  talking  secrets. 
And,  indeed,  he  now  heard  her  say,  very 
much  at  her  ease,  “My!  Men  are  fimny!’’ 

Herrick  stood  beneath  a  hinge  and  put  a 
shameless  eye  to  the  crack.  Save  for  the 
occasional  entries  of  the  Italian  proprietress 
with  the  tableware,  the  only  other  p)erson 
in  the  room  was  a  smallish  man  in  the  early 
thirties,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  once  been 
a  gentleman  and  whose  regular,  feminine 
little  features  w’ere  now  drawn  into  an 
expression  at  once  weak  and  wild.  His 
soft,  helpless-looking  figure  writhed  and 
twitched  as  he  now  lay  down  and  now  sat 
up  upM)n  a  sort  of  lounge  which  ran  along 
the  wall,  forming  a  seat  for  several  tables. 
His  face  was  swollen  with  weeping  and  the 
tears  still  flowed  from  his  eyes.  Herrick 
suddenly  remembered  the  man  who  had 
hung  al^ut  the  Hop)es’  on  the  day  of  Chris¬ 
tina’s  disapp)earance.  Afterward  he  had 
been  told  that  such  a  man  waited  long  to 
see  him  at  his  rooms. 

“Well,  if  you’re  goin’  to  take  on  that  way. 
Filly,”  Mrs.  Pascoe  was  saying,  “I  dunno 
as  I  can  blame  her  any.  I  dunno  as  I  blame 
her  anyhow.  You  never  objected  when 
there  was  any  money  in  it.  It’s  kind  o’  late 
to  carry  on  now.  What  say?” 

The  gentleman  pwured  forth  in  Italian, 
which  Mrs.  Pascoe  app)eared  to  understand 
at  least  as  well  as  he  did  English,  that  the 
lady  he  lamented  had  never  wished  to  leave 
him  before;  hitherto,  it  had  always  been 
business.  The  business  of  the  whole  family 
he  had  never  interfered  with,  but  to  be  left 
for  good  and  all  he  would  not  bear;  he  had 
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borne  too  much.  And  indeed,  from  his 
language,  it  appeared  that  he  had. 

“Well,”  repeated  Mrs.  Pascoe,  “men  are 
funny!  You’ve  hung  on  to  my  girl  since 
she  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  she  ain’t  ever 
treated  you  like  anything  but  dirt.  Well, 
what  do  you  want  to  hang  on  to  her  for? 
Clear  out.  You  ain’t  like  me.  I  gotta  stick. 
She  don’t  want  me  either.  She  wants  swift 
folks  an’  gay  folks.  She’d  forget  she  was 
mine  if  she  could.  But  she  can’t!  An’  I 
can’t!  I  can’t  deny  anything  you  got  to 
say.  You  say  she  ruined  your  life.  She’d 
ruin  anybody’s  she  could  get  her  clutch  on¬ 
to.  You  say  she  don’t  love  you.  If  you 
ask  me,  why  should  she?  But  it’s  herself 
she’s  thinkin’  about  first,  last,  an’  all  the 
time.  You  take  it  from  me,  you  ain’t  goin’ 
to  sail.  Or,  anyway,  not  with  us.  You 
ain’t  ever  been  fit  fer  anything  but  a  wife 
that  ’ud  take  care  o’  you,  an’  yer  quite  a 
pretty-lookin’  little  feller.  The  best  you 
kin  do  is  to  get  some  money  out  of  her,  an’ 
let  her  get  clean  away.” 

The  young  man  rolled  back  and  forth  and 
bit  the  lounge.  Mrs.  Pascoe,  who  had 
hitherto  regarded  him  with  contemptuous 
tolerance,  observed  a  wave  of  genuine  de¬ 
spair  in  this  sea  of  grief  and  her  eyes  nar¬ 
rowed. 

“See  here,  young  man,”  she  said,  “don’t 
let  me  catch  you  doin’  anything  under¬ 
handed — squealin’  on  us  or  tryin’  to  keep  us 
here,  ’cause  we  gotta  get  out.  If  I  was  to 
say  a  word  to  my  son  that  I  thought  that, 
there  wouldn’t  be  no  prettiness  left  to  you. 
I  ain’t  goin’  to  have  her  locked  up  in  no  jail 
for  no  man  that  ever  lived.  Mebbe  you 
think,  ’cause  I  speak  harsh  of  her,  I  ain’t 
fond  of  her.  Why,  you  little  fool,  I  ain’t 
never  had  a  thought  but  for  that  minx  since 
she  was  born.  She’s  walked  on  me  an’  on 
the  whole  blame  lot  of  us  ever  since.  But 
she’s  mine.  What  she  wants  she’s  goin’  to 
have.” 

“False!”  shrieked  the  Italian  gentleman. 
“She’s  false!” 

“Well,  there,”  said  Mrs.  Pascoe,  “so  she 
is!”  There  was  an  exclamation  and  the 
proprietress  of  the  table  d’hdte  reentered. 
“They  come?”  asked  Mrs.  Pascoe.  “Well, 
it’s  as  much  as  our  lives  ’re  worth,  with  them 
fools  skiddin’  round  the  roads;  but  we  gotta 
get  there  somehow.  There,  get  up.  Filly, 
an’  blow  yer  nose,  do!  Good-by,  Maria. 
After  we’re  gone  don’t  neglect  to  send  the 
children  out  on  that  visit.  It’ll  do  ’em 


good.  Come  on.  Filly;  an’  you  mind  what 
I  tell  you  ’bout  bein’  anyw’ays  treacherous 
now.  My  daughter’s  my  daughter,  an’  I 
won’t  have  her  hampered  by  no  Dago!” 

Herrick  could  hear  a  taxi  snorting  before 
the  house,  and  he  retreated  hastily  to  the 
refuge  of  the  cellar  door.  In  the  exhaustion 
of  his  nerves  the  new  rapidity  of  events  made 
his  brain  whirl.  Through  his  mind  jum¬ 
bled  pictures  of  the  countryside,  the  yellow 
house  at  night,  the  long  road  rolling  past 
the  little  stone  lions  that  spread  their  wings 
above  the  Hoover  gates,  the  river-banks, 
Christina’s  garden,  and  all  the  wind  and 
change  and  hurry  of  the  week.  To  some 
point  amidst  all  this  whir  these  people  were 
making.  W'hat  means  had  he  for  keeping 
up  with  them?  In  a  moment  the  taxi,  un¬ 
less  he  were  lucky  enough  to  spy  another, 
would  have  them  beyond  reach.  He  crept 
out  again  into  a  cleared  and  quiet  hall,  the 
taxi  still  snorting  at  the  door;  but  as  he 
gained  the  area,  he  beheld  the  open  cab 
and  saw  with  amazement  that  it  was  empty. 
The  Pascoes  must  have  turned  the  corner 
into  the  square;  but  whether  a  ’bus  or 
cross-town  car  was  their  object,  all  his 
hurry  never  determined. 

With  the  patience  of  despair  he  returned 
to  the  restaurant  as  a  legitimate  guest,  or¬ 
dered  his  dinner,  and  began  to  chatter  to 
his  friend,  the  eldest  girl.  She  looked  a  little 
run  down;  if  he  had  a  little  girl  like  her  he’d 
take  her  for  a  trip  to  the  country.  Oh,  she 
was  going  to  the  country-!  Oh,  indeed — 
and  out  where  Auntie  was! 

He  wondered  what  his  smile  was  like. 
The  child  brought  him  his  plate  of  sliced 
sausage  and  sar^nes,  and  he  made  a  game 
of  sharing  them  w-ith  her.  She  would  have 
a  fine  appetite  at  the  seaside.  Oh,  she 
wasn’t  going  to  the  seaside!  Where  then? 
Oh,  it  appeared,  to  a  lovely,  great  big  house 
—  grass  —  trees  —  flowers!  —  nothing  more 
could  be  ascertained.  Herrick  tried  the 
words  “Waybridge”  and  “Bennings  Point” 
to  no  avail.  With  “river”  he  w-as  more  suc¬ 
cessful.  Did  you  go  there  by  boat?  Ap¬ 
parently  not.  Finally,  it  came  out  that 
you  went  there  past  Old  Auntie’s  house. 
And  what  was  there  pretty  about  Old 
Auntie’s  house?  Come,  now,  what  did  she 
like  best? 

“The  marble  kitties  with  wings.” 

The  marble — !  Herrick’s  face  flushed  a 
hot  red.  It  was  his  lucky  day,  indeed! 

He  pressed  into  her  astonished  hand  the 
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money  for  his  dinner  and  hurried  into  the 
street.  That  open  taxi  was  just  mo\ing 
away  from  the  house.  As  it  passed  under  a 
street  lamp  a  veiled  lady  rose  in  it  to  her 
tall  height  and  drew  on  a  long,  light  coat. 
And  all  the  pulses  in  Herrick’s  body  stopped 
as  if  they  had  been  stricken  dead.  For  his 
eyes  had  recognized  Christina. 

There  was  no  other  cab  in  sight.  But 
fortunately  a  ’bus  was  just  starting,  and 
by  and  by  he  plunged  from  that  into  a  taxi. 
All  the  way  up  Fifth  Avenue  he  continued 
to  keep  his  quarry  well  in  sight;  flashing  in 
and  out  beneath  the  lamps,  the  beautiful 
tall  figure  sitting  lightly  erect,  and  neither 
shunning  nor  seeking  the  public  gaze.  At 
first  he  thought  she  had  come  back  to  be 
well  in  time  for  to-morrow  night,  but  at 
Forty-second  Street  she  turned  toward  the 
station.  She,  too,  was  for  the  train  to 
Way  bridge! 

A  policeman,  who  should  have  died  before 
he  ever  was  born,  let  her  cab  through  the 
block  and  held  up  Herrick’s.  He  saw  with 
horror  that  it  was  possible  he  should  miss 
the  train;  then,  with  a  thrill  of  hope,  that 
they  would  probably  both  miss  it.  When  he 
got  to  the  station  there  was  no  sign  of  her. 
He  tore  like  a  madman  across  the  vast 
stretches  and  up  and  down  the  flights  of 
stairs  by  which  modern  trav’el  is  precipi¬ 
tated,  and  came  to  the  gate.  She  was  in¬ 
side,  just  stepping  on  the  last  car  of  the 
train.  Oflicials  were  shouting  at  her,  en¬ 
raged,  because  the  train  had  begun  to 
creep. 

“Tickets,  tickets,’’  said  the  man  at  the 
gate.  He  was  resolute,  and  Herrick  had  to 
pick  him  up  and  lift  him  to  one  side.  It  took 
an  instant,  and  now  the  train  was  under 
way.  But  Herrick,  as  a  free-bom  male,  un¬ 
hampered  even  by  a  suit-case,  was  privi¬ 
leged  to  risk  his  neck,  and  he  flew  down  the 
platform  and  gathered  himself  to  leap  upon 
the  car.  His  hand  was  outstretched  for  the 
railing,  but  it  never  reached  it.  A  single 
zealous  employee  plunged  at  him,  roaring. 
The  sound  halted  his  quarry  in  the  doorway, 
and  when  she  saw  him  she  stepped  back  on¬ 
to  the  platform  of  the  car,  bending  toward 
him  with  a  look  of  eager  amusement,  and 
throwing  back  her  veil.  And  Herrick  lost 
his  chance  to  jump. 

For  her  face,  framed  in  soft  flames  of  red, 
of  golden  fire,  was  the  face  of  a  stranger. 
It  was  extremely  lovely,  but  for  one  curious 
defect:  she  had  a  blue  eye  and  a  brown. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  HOSTESS  PREP.4R1NG 

Two  hours  later  Herrick  lay  in  the  long 
grass  of  the  wooded  lot  against  the  wall  of 
the  Hoover  estate.  Already  the  night  was 
velvet-black,  and  hot  and  thunder-scented 
as  in  summer.  million  vibrations  that 
were  scarcely  sound  stirred  with  the  myriad 
lives  of  leaf  and  blade  in  the  dense  silence. 

He  remembered,  tumbling  over  the  wall 
from  the  inside,  cascades  of  ivy  which  he 
now  hoped  might  give  him  a  hand  up  the 
rough  stone.  But  they  tore  away,  one  after 
the  other,  and  sagged  in  his  hold.  He  went 
on  down  the  field,  scouting  in  the  darkness 
for  some  friendly  tree;  he  found  one  at  last 
but  not  so  near  the  wall  as  he  could  have 
desired. 

The  first  branch  that  seemed  likely  to 
bear  him  for  any  distance  he  judged  to  be 
about  twenty  feet  above  the  ground.  He 
crawled  along  it  till  its  circumference 
seemed  so  slight  he  dared  not  trust  another 
inch  and  i>eered  into  the  pit.  There  was  no 
way  to  make  sure  that  the  wall  was  there 
but  to  let  go;  he  lowered  himself  the  whole 
six  feet  of  his  length;  let  go;  landed  on  the 
coping;  by  a  miracle  of  balance  maintained 
his  equilibrium;  and  then,  dropping  cau¬ 
tiously  to  his  knees,  flattened  himself  along 
the  edge.  When  you  have  dropped  on  to  a 
wall  which  might  or  might  not  be  there,  it  is 
nothing  at  all  to  drop  on  to  the  earth,  which 
can  not  esca])e.  He  stood  up  at  last  within 
the  Hoover  grounds. 

He  had  now  to  make  his  way  to  the  house 
through  about  a  mile  of  perfect  blackness. 
As  a  good  beginning  he  ran  into  a  tree,  and 
this  rebuke  of  nature’s  seemed  to  put  him 
in  his  place  and  tell  him  to  walk  here  like  a 
spy,  not  like  a  combatant.  He  went  on,  but 
now  with  infinite  caution. 

This  part  of  the  ground  was  as  little  tend¬ 
ed  as  a  wild  wood.  Presently,  though,  he 
came  forth  uix)n  an  old-fashioned  garden, 
run  w’ild,  but  still  sending  out  sweet  smells 
beneath  his  trampling  feet.  Beds  of  white 
gillyflowers  and  feverfew,  and  white  banks 
of  that  odorous  star-shaj)ed  bloom  which 
opens  to  the  night,  made  a  kind  of  pale¬ 
ness  in  the  dark  which  perhaps  he  rather 
breathed  and  guessed  than  saw.  It  was  an 
approach  for  a  Romeo,  and  seemed  to  cast  a 
kind  of  dream  over  his  desperate  and  grimy 
business.  He  sped  on  to  another  little  grove 
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upon  a  rise  of  ground  and,  coming  to  the  top 
of  the  slope,  saw  far  ahead  of  him  through 
the  trees  the  shining  of  bright  lights. 

He  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes,  for 
surely  they  would  never  dare  to  light  the 
house.  And  then  again  he  remembered  how 
far  and  lonely  that  house  stood,  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  from  the  road,  and  save  through  the 
lodge  or  from  the  river  how  hard  to  come  at. 
If  this  was  really  their  haunt,  it  must  have 
been  so  a  long  time;  they  must  have  grown 
used  to  it  like  their  own  house.  All  the 
more  chance  then  for  his  spying!  He  kept 
on  down  the  slope,  this  time  recklessly. 

Suddenly  the  light  of  two  lanterns  be¬ 
gan  to  rake  the  wood.  Herrick  stopped 
short,  with  revolver  drawn,  every  muscle 
tense.  Then  three  shots  flew  past  him, 
apparently  aimed  only  in  his  general  direc¬ 
tion.  He  dodged  behind  a  huge  tree,  and 
felt  his  way  cautiously  from  its  shelter  to 
another,  working  off  at  right  angles  to  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  lights.  But  they  turned  away 
as  abruptly  as  they  had  come.  Apparently 
the  searchers  had  scouted  their  own  fears, 
or  had  heard  some  sound  from  another 
direction. 

Herrick  followed  the  lights  back  toward 
the  center  of  the  estate,  but  did  not  risk 
going  upright.  Sometimes  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  sometimes  on  his  stomach,  he  made 
his  way  among  the  rocks. 

The  group  with  the  lanterns  came  out  up¬ 
on  the  carriage-way  and  paused.  A  horse  and 
two-seated  wagon  awaited  them,  the  horse’s 
head  turned  toward  the  house.  In  the 
wagon  sat  Mrs.  Pascoe  and  the  little  old,  old 
couple  from  the  lodge.  As  the  other  men 
tumbled  in,  one  diminutive  creature  lifted 
up  his  voice:  “I  ain’t  slep’  out  o’  the  lodge, 
nor  yer  ma  ain’t  either,  for  forty  year!” 

“Well,  you’ll  have  to  to-night,  pa,”  said 
Mrs.  Pascoe.  “.\n’  there  ain’t  any  time  to 
talk  about  it  either.”  They  were  off  up 
the  drive,  Herrick  following. 

The  party  easily  distanced  him.  After  a 
while  he  ceased  to  hear  the  wheels,  but  now 
again  he  could  see  the  house  shine  among 
the  trees,  and  as  he  came  closer  still  he  lis¬ 
tened  for  the  sounds  of  their  arrival,  but 
heard  nothing. 

It  was  extraordinar>'  what  a  stillness  had 
again  fallen  upon  the  night.  No  sound  cov¬ 
ered  his  approach,  and  when  he  came  at  last 
in  view  of  the  great  entrance,  no  wagon 
waited  on  the  path  nor  did  any  voice  chal¬ 
lenge  him  from  the  doorway. 


He  stood  among  the  trees  and  stared 
across  the  wide  sweep  of  carriageway  and 
saw,  on  either  side,  depths  of  lawn,  kept 
cut  and  roughly  trim,  merging  at  last  again 
into  the  darkness.  The  drive  was  bright 
from  the  great,  glowing  portico,  and  from 
the  entrance  doors  set  wide  into  a  stately 
hall.  The  hall  was  all  in  order,  as  if  for  a  re¬ 
ception,  w  ith  rugs  and  palms  and  candelabra, 
and  to  its  left  a  vast  apartment  like  a  ball¬ 
room  flung  from  its  long,  open  windows 
spaces  of  lamplight  dowm  the  terraces. 

Save  for  one  pane  gleaming  overhead 
the  rest  of  the  house  stood  dark,  as  if  unoc¬ 
cupied.  But  in  that  still  yet  quivering 
night,  in  that  dense,  black,  vast,  and  yet 
sultr>’  silence,  this  made  a  great  illumina¬ 
tion,  and  the  wing  of  the  old  mansion 
seemed  to  blaze  like  a  palace  in  a  wood. 
In  the  lack  of  sound  or  motion,  it  seemed 
swept,  opened,  and  made  ready  by  enchant¬ 
ment,  and  waiting  for  the  conqueror. 

He  was  a  fool,  if  you  wish,  but  at  least  he 
knew  his  foolhardiness  to  the  core.  The 
wagon  he  had  followed  must  have  passed  the 
house  and  gone  on  toward  the  river,  but 
this  bright  vacancy  and  quiet  had  not  been 
arranged  for  nothing.  To  go  forward  was 
more  than  likely  death.  But  he  was  near 
the  goal;  he  was  near  the  turning  of  the 
page,  and  as  far  as  might  be,  he  must  read  it. 

Thus  at  last  he  came  up  the  terraces  to 
the  long  windows  and,  huddling  at  one  side, 
peered  in.  He  saw  a  proud  interior,  brilliant 
and  pale,  with  panels  of  latticed  glass  after 
the  French  fashion  and  other  panels  fres¬ 
coed  with  Pierrots  and  Columbines  and 
witl'  great  clusters  of  wax  candles  set  be¬ 
tween  the  panels.  There  was  a  great  chan¬ 
delier  with  swinging  prisms  reflecting  in  the 
floor  that  was  wax^  like  satin.  This  chan¬ 
delier  was  not  lighted,  but  the  clustered 
candles  and  the  many  lamps  made  the  place 
afloat  with  liquid  gold,  and  the  room  trem¬ 
bled  and  bloomed  with  the  scent  and  the 
beauty  of  hothouse  flowers. 

There  was  little  enough  furniture:  a  gold¬ 
en  grand  piano  with  Cupids  painted  on  it; 
a  few  chairs,  from  which  Herrick  guessed 
the  holland  had  but  lately  been  removed; 
and  near  the  huge,  rose-filled  fireplace,  a 
little  table,  gleaming  with  silver  and  linen, 
with  lilies  and  crystal  and  lace.  It  was  set 
for  two;  and  there  was  a  serving-table  close 
at  hand  with  silver  covers  showing  on  it  and, 
for  a  practical  and  modern  touch,  a  chafing- 
dish!  There  was  no  one  in  the  room. 
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But  the  table  was  hint  enough.  Here 
was  the  center  of  these  preparations.  Here 
two  people  were  to  meet,  and  Herrick 
thought  he  knew  the  hostess.  In  the  depart¬ 
ing  wagon-load  there  had  been  no  beautiful, 
tall  figure  with  red  hair.  To  this  little 
private  festivity  Fate  had  led  him  through 
the  rough  magic  of  his  scramble  in  the 
night;  she  pointed  at  the  table  with  a  very 
sure  finger,  and  now  all  his  vague  expect¬ 
ancy  was  centered  in  a  single  question,  and 
his  first  necessity  was  to  behold  the  face  of 
the  red-haired  woman’s  guest. 

Along  one  wall  of  the  room,  just  as  if  put 
there  to  tempt  him  to  the  final  madness,  ran 
a  little  gallery  for  dance-music.  It  had 
a  balustrade  about  it  and  within  this  balus¬ 
trade  hung  little  yellow  brocaded  curtains, 
in  a  sort  of  valance,  that  seemed  to  Herrick 
strangely  fresh,  as  though  hung  there. yes¬ 
terday.  And — puffed  with  his  success  as 
eavesdropper  at  the  table  d’hfite — he  de¬ 
termined,  if  it  should  be  his  last  move  on 
earth,  to  get  behind  those  curtains. 

There  was  no  staircase  to  the  balcony 
from  within  the  room.  He  crept  to  the  hall 
door.  The  hall  op>ened  out  square  as  a  court¬ 
yard,  with  doorways  and  arches  upon  every 
side.  At  the  rear  the  great  staircase,  after 
perhaps  a  dozen  steps,  branched  off  to  either 
hand,  and  on  its  left  a  little  gallery  ran  along 
the  wall  behind  that  very  room  and  led  to  a 
curtained  niche.  This  would  be  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  musicians’  balcony,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  that  Herrick  should 
traverse  the  hall  and  mount  the  staircase.’ 

It  was  as  if  the  house  had  turned  to  one 
great  eye.  He  thanked  Heaven  for  the  rugs 
upon  the  marble  and  for  the  scanty  shelter 
of  the  palms;  while,  with  every  step  of  his 
muddy  boots  and  every  breath  he  drew,  the 
housebreaker  dreaded  to  hear  another  foot¬ 
step  behind  him  or  to  see  an  assailant  rise 
before  his  eyes.  But  all  remained  vacant, 
and  as  silent  as  the  tomb.  Running  up 
those  marble  steps  he  came  at  one  bound  to 
the  curtained  niche,  and  darted  in  between 
its  hangings.  No  one  was  there.  He  had 
now  his  private  box  for  the  coming  enter¬ 
tainment. 

He  dropped  softly  to  the  floor,  and  as  he 
did  so  some  one  in  the  room  below  struck 
a  match.  It  startled  him  like  the  crack  of 
doom.  He  immediately  parted  the  little 
curtains  of  the  valance,  and  beheld  the 


red-haired  lady  lighting  the  chafing-dish. 

Herrick  was  not  more  than  about  eight 
feet  above  the  flooring  of  the  room,  with  the 
main  door  from  the  hall  to  his  right  hand 
and  the  fireplace  on  his  left,  so  that  the  little 
glittering  table  was  before  him  and  to  the 
left  of  him  but  a  few  feet.  And  there  the 
red-haired  woman  blew  out  the  little  flame 
she  had  kindled,  as  if  she  had  but  meant 
to  test  the  wick.  It  was  Herrick’s  first  long, 
clear  look  at  her  and  he  looked  hard.  The 
resemblance  to  Christina  lay  only  in  a  very 
striking  suggestion  of  the  tall  figure,  a  pose, 
a  poise,  an  indescribable  lightness  and  sense 
of  life.  They  had  the  same  gracious,  gallant 
bearing,  the  same  proud  carriage  of  the 
head;  and  he  suddenly  realized  that  he  was 
looking  at  one  of  Christina’s  gowms. 

For  the  rest,  she  was  five  or  six  years  the 
elder,  and  her  equal  slenderness  was  much 
more  softly  curved.  Handsome  enough, 
her  face  at  once  attracted  and  repelled  by 
the  diverse  coloring  of  the  eyes.  It  was  a 
face  at  once  selfish  and  fierce  and  soft,  with 
the  softness  of  a  woman  who  is  fashioned 
from  head  to. foot  in  one  ardent  glow;  a  soft¬ 
ness  like  a  panther’s. 

It  seemed  that  she  could  never  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  her  preparations.  She  walked 
about  the  room,  touching  and  retouching  the 
flowers.  Over  and  over  again  she  scrutinized 
the  appointments  of  the  table:  lifted  the 
silver  covers;  peered  into  the  chafing-dish, 
and  tested  the  champagne  in  its  bucket  of 
ice.  At  last  she  could  find  nothing  more  to 
do.  Through  all  her  coming  and  going  she 
had  seemed  to  be  mocking  and  triumphing 
to  herself;  humming,  singing,  and  even 
whistling  very  low,  with  her  mouth  pursed 
into  a  confidant  and  quizzing  little  smile. 

She  w’as  not  yet  gowned  for  a  festival  and, 
remembering  the  light  in  the  room  above, 
Herrick,  grim  as  the  hour  was,  smiled  to 
imagine  that  here  was  to  be  played  a  little 
domestic  comedy  like  thousands  that  go  on 
in  Harlem  flats  and  tame  suburban  cottages: 
the  serv’antless  hostess  satisfied  at  length 
about  her  cooking  and  her  table,  and  flying 
up-stairs  at  the  last  moment  to  dress  for 
company. 

So  indeed  she  turned  to  fly;  but  then  her 
mood  changed.  She  whirled  round  upon 
the  vacant  table,  her  comedy,  her  mocker\’, 
quite  fallen  from  her,  and  supplanted  by  a 
black  hate. 
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HOUGH  Charles  S.  Mellen  had 
been  the  Herod  of  New  England, 
his  principality  had  yet  been 
Caesar’s.  It  will  be  necessarx'  to 
keep  that  clear.  The  exddence? 
It  is  plenty  and  various. 

Some  of  it  lay  in  clothes- 
baskets,  running  over  with  the  books  and 
papers  and  minutes  and  other  insides  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad, 
which  two  porters  brought  in  ever\’  morning 
and  tumbl^  down  at  the  feet  of  Joseph  W. 
Folk,  counsel  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  who  represented  a  certain  be¬ 
lated  public  curiosity  as  to  $i  i  ,000,000  that 
Commissioner  Prouty  said  had  vanished 
into  thin  air,  and  other  astonishing  matters. 

Some  of  it  made  its  way  through  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  Herod  himself,  a  bald,  glacial 
man,  whose  strength  is  above  his  eyes. 
He  passed  five  days  on  the  witness-stand  at 
Washington. 

More  of  it  I  got  from  Mr.  Mellen  in  con¬ 
versation  between  times  in  his  room  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel,  where  he  sat  through  his 
evenings,  gently  rocking  his  recollections. 
He  does  not  smoke.  Nobody  called  but  his 
p>ersonal  counsel,  several  newspaper  ac¬ 
quaintances  whom  he  was  willing  to  see, 
and  Mr.  Folk  two  or  three  times.  He  never 
went  out  but  to  walk  to  the  New  W’illard, 
where  the  hearings  were  held. 

He  was  very  curious  about  the  effect  his 
testimony  was  having  upon  public  senti¬ 
ment  in  respect  to  himself,  and  ver>’  sensi¬ 


tive  to  the  charge,  put  forward  editorially 
by  many  of  the  newspapers,  that  he  was 
unloading  on  the  late  Mr.  Morgan.  As 
president  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  he 
had  been  called  .-Vutocrat,  Czar,  and  Dicta¬ 
tor,  with  power  of  let  and  hindrance  beyond 
what  was  safe  to  be  exercised  in  this  country 
by  an  indixidual.  He  had  been  called  mon¬ 
ster  and  pirate  and  other  names,  too. 

He  assumed  full  moral  responsibility  for 
the  great  {wwer  he  had  exercised;  and  yet 
he  had  testified  as  to  certain  New  Haven 
Railroad  transactions  that,  although  he 
thought  them  inadxisable,  and  in  one  case 
disastrous,  he  voted  for  them  first,  as  the 
other  directors  did,  and  protested  afterward. 
Those  were  the  points  at  which  Herod  and 
Caesar  collided. 

“It  may  be  hard  for  the  public  to  under¬ 
stand,”  I  said. 

He  answered  reminiscently: 

“It  was  Mr.  Morgan’s  way,  when  he 
wished  to  cut  opposition  and  discussion 
short,  to  ffing  his  lx>x  of  matches  from  him, 
bring  his  fist  down,  and  say: 

“  ‘Call  a  vote.  Let’s  see  where  these 
gentlemen  stand.’ 

“.■\nd  we  always  stood  where  he  expected 
us  to  stand.  That  is  to  say,  we  stood  in 
awe  of  him. 

“Men  have  told  me  that  in  my  relations 
with  Mr.  Morgan  I  came  off  with  fewer 
scars  than  others  did.  I  do  not  know.  He 
was  often  very  wrong  in  his  judgment  of 
acts  and  motives,  and  when  he  found  it  out 
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he  would  never  apologize.  Instead,  he 
would  make  amends  by  doing  a  very  hand¬ 
some  thing  unsolicited. 

“Once  he  did  me  a  great  injustice  when 
I  was  vice-president  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad.  Afterw’ard  he  discovered  his , 
error.  He  never  mentioned  it,  but  one  day 
he  called  me  up  on  the  telephone  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  take  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific.” 

“What  was  the  injustice?”  I  asked. 

“I  was  second  vice-president  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,”  he 
said.  “It  was  in  1893.  To  my  dismay  I 
heard  that  Mr.  Morgan  was  terribly  down 
on  me.  I  was  an  element  of  discord  and 
ought  to  be  got  rid  of.  I  thought  I  knew  the 
reason.  One  of  the  first  things  I  did  as 
second  \nce-president  was  to  force  the  New 
York  Central  to  give  us  a  larger  division 
on  business  exchanged,  and  the  New  York 
Central  people  had  afterward,  as  I  believed, 
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denounced  me  to  Mr.  Morgan.  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  the  elder,  was  much  incensed 
at  the  liberties  I  had  taken. 

“But  the  idea  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Morgan’s 
great  piower  should  take  a  violent  dislike  to 
a  man  in  my  position,  getting  $12,000  a 
year,  seemed  preposterous.  I  determined 
to  face  him,  and  I  walked  into  his  banking- 
house  saying  that  I  wished  to  see  him  on  a 
personal  matter.  He  came  out  and  saluted 
me  brusquely.  I  asked  for  a  word  with  him 
in  private.  ‘Very  w’ell,’  he  said,  and  led  the 
way.  ‘Now,  what  is  it?’  he  asked. 

“I  said  I  had  heard  of  his  haNdng  said 
some  very  hard  things  about  me. 

“  ‘Yes,’  he  said,  ‘I  have.’ 

“  ‘I  thought  you  were  a  fair  man,’  I  said, 
‘willing  to  hear  the  other  side.’ 

“  ‘I  am,’  he  said. 

“Then  I  gave  him  my  side  of  the  case. 
When  I  was  through  he  said,  ‘I  was  wrong. 
I  think  I  know  where  the  trouble  is.’ 
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“I  never  heard  from  him  again  until  he 
called  me ‘up  on  the  telephone  and  asked 
me  to  take  the  Northern  Pacific.” 

After  Mr.  Mellen  had  been  president  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  for  only  a 
few  months  he  came  to  New  York  on  er¬ 
rands  of  business  and  stopped  at  the  great 
banking-house  to  see  Mr.  Morgan.  He  had 
something  thrilling  to  tell  him.  One  of  the 
p)artners  met  him  just  inside  the  door,  and 
asked  if  he  expected  to  be  in  towm  several 
days,  and  had  not  some  other  things  to  do. 

“If  so,”  said  the  partner,  “I  advise  you 
to  go  away  now.  Come  in  to-morrow.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Mellen.  “I  don’t 
know  why,  but  I  can  take  a  hint.” 

“The  wind  is  in  the  north  to-day,”  the 
partner  said.  He  afterward  came  to  know 
what  that  expression  meant.  There  in  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  room,  as  he  repeated  it,  a 
picture  filled  his  mind — a  picture  of  Mr. 
Morgan’s  private  office  and  Mr.  Morgan  in 
it,  pacing  the  floor  like  a  lion  encaged,  or 
sitting  at  his  desk  tearing  paper  into  bits  by 
the  handful  and  scattering  them  in  a  bliz¬ 
zard,  filling  the  whole  establishment  with 
foreboding.  That  was  a  north  wind. 

“MORGAN’S  MAN” 

During  his  six  years  as  president  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  Mellen  saw  a  great  deal 
of  Morgan  and  esteemed  him  increasingly. 
In  the  summer  of  1903  Morgan  one  day  told 
him  that  he  was  going  to  make  him  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad.  He  was  less  surprised 
at  that  than  at  getting  the  Northern  Pacific 
over  the  telephone. 

“That  was  the  point  at  which  Folk  asked 
you  if  you  were  not  Morgan’s  man?”  I  said. 

“I  think,”  said  Mr.  Mellen,  “my  answer 
was  that  I  had  been  proud  to  be  called  Mr. 
Morgan’s  man,  but  I  doubt  if  my  meaning 
was  understood.  In  so  far  as  I  deserv'ed 
Mr.  Morgan’s  confidence  and  had  the  ability 
he  thought  a  man  should  have  to  run  the 
New  Haven  Railroad,  I  was  pleased  to  be 
his  man.  I  was  his  personal  selection  for 
the  place.  In  no  other  sense  was  I  his  or 
any  other’s  man. 

“These  distinctions  seem  to  me  impor¬ 
tant.  When  Mr.  Folk  asked  me  about  Mr. 
Morgan’s  policies  with  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  I  had  to 
say  that  he  had  no  particular  policies  that  I 
was  aware  of.  He  had  entrusted  them  to 
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me.  It  was  his  way.  I  shaped  them.  It 
was  I  who  ran  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  from  within.  In  my 
own  province  I  was  supreme. 

“But  a  railroad  financed  and  dominated, 
as  mine  was,  by  a  man  vastly  interested  in 
many  other  things,  is  always  in  danger  of 
colling  as  the  lesser  of  two  forces  with 
policies  outside  of  its  owm.  When  that 
happened  I  was  not  supreme.” 

MELLEN’S  THEORY  OF  MONOPOLY 

On  taking  charge  of  the  New  Haven  in 
November,  1903,  he  had  found  a  great  deal 
of  ill-feeling  awaiting  him,  especially  in 
Boston,  which  is  the  capital  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  p>eople  of  Boston  had  seen  the 
Old  Colony  and  the  Boston  &  Provi¬ 
dence  railroads  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  lot  of  lines  leased  by  those 
two,  and  felt  aggrieved  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  so  much  of  New  England’s  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  should  have  gone  from 
Boston  to  New  Haven,  Conn. 

It  had  never  been  his  way  to  humor  peo¬ 
ple.  He  mentioned  it  as  a  weakness.  He 
had  been  told  that  it  was  a  fundamental 
mistake  not  to  humor  Boston.  He  waived 
that.  He  was  interested  not  in  Boston 
particularly,  but  in  all  New  England.  The 
facts  as  he  dealt  with  them  were: 

First,  that  the  New  York,  New  Haven  6* 
Hartford  Railroad  happened  to  be  a  Con¬ 
necticut  corporation,  which  was  no  fault  of 
his;  and. 

Second,  that  the  New  York,  New  Haven  6* 
Hartford  Railroad  was  the  only  organiza¬ 
tion  big  enough  to  achieve  a  monopoly  of 
transportation  in  New  England.  It  had  the 
momentum  in  that  direction. 

He  believed  that  New  England’s  econom¬ 
ic  importance  could  be  maintained  not 
otherwise  than  by  a  supreme  and  intelligent 
transportation  monopoly,  with  the  power  to 
command  an  exchange  of  business  with  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

If  he  were  to  predict  the  next  great  crisis 
in  this  country’,  he  should  say  it  would  be  a 
severing  of  political  relations  along  economic 
lines,  and  that  New  England  would  be  the 
first  of  the  great  div'isions  to  secede.  It 
seemed  to  him  to  be  not  only  desirable  but 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  preserv’ation  of 
New  England’s  ancient  supremacy  that 
there  should  be  a  transportation  monopoly 


HISTORY  REPEATS  ITSELF 

“well,  boston  threw  its  tea  overboard.  history  repeated  itself.  it  DI'MPED 

EVERYTHING.  BOSTON  IS  THE  HOME  OF  THE  ANTIS.  IF  THERE  HAS  ANYTHING  EVER  BEEN 
PASSED  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  ANY  INDIVIDUAL,  FOR  ANY  SECTION  OF  THIS  COUNTRY,  THAT 
BOSTON  HAS  NOT  HAD  A  LARGE  OPPOSITION  TO,  I  W’OULD  LIKE  TO  HAVE  IT  CALLED  TO  MY 
ATTENTION.” — Testimony  of  Mr.  Mellen  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
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able  at  ever>'  point  of  contact  with  the  world 
outside  to  say:  “We  will  give  you  this 
business  for  that  business,  this  freight  for 
that  freight,”  and  dictate  the  terms  of  ex¬ 
change.  Otherwise  the  rest  of  the  countiy’, 
being  so  much  stronger  than  any  one  of  a 
number  of  independent  railroads  in  New* 
England,  would  be  always  taking  more 
than  it  gave,  and  New  England’s  economic 
imixntance  would  decline. 

THE  NIGGER  IN  THE  WOODPILE 

One  evening’s  conversation  I  opened  by 
saying:  “Mr.  Mellen,  I  don’t  believe  in 
what  you  were  tiydng  to  do,  but  I  do  believe 
that  you  believed  in  it,  and  that  makes  an 
important  difference.” 

“It  does,”  he  said,  “and  therefore  I  un¬ 
dertake  to  make  you  believe  in  the  thing 
itself.” 

He  went  patiently  over  all  the  ground  he 
had  for  thinking  that  the  economic  inter¬ 
ests  of  New  England  required  the  business 
of  transportation  to  be  controlled  by  a 
beneficent  monopoly,  and  that  transpor¬ 
tation  monojxdies,  either  privately  owned 
or  under  Government  ownership,  are  inev¬ 
itable.  WTien  he  had  finished  I  said: 

“I  might  be  for  it,  in  the  interest  of  New 
England,  proNided  you  could  do  it  without 
the  interference  of  bankers.” 

He  sat  up,  as  if  lifted  by  a  spring,  and 
brought  his  hands  down  with  a  smack  on 
the  arms  of  the  rocking-chair. 

The  interference  of  bankers,  in  his  case  at 
least,  had  been  fatal.  The  turn  of  the  bank¬ 
ers  to  be  investigated  had  not  come  yet,  but 
it  would,  and  it  was  near,  and  he  sh'ould  be 
a  pleased  onlooker  when  they  began  to  get 
what  was  coming  to  them.  But  for  the 
bankers’  interference,  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  would  still  be  paying  diNndends. 

“.\nd  though  you  had  been  absolutely 
right  in  your  theor>'  of  what  was  good  for 
New  England,”  I  said,  “and  had  pursued  a 
course  dictated  by  pure  intelligence,  still 
you  were  bound  to  fail.” 

“Why?”  he  asked. 

“Because,”  I  said,  “you  would  have  been 
unable  to  overcome  public  prejudice  on  one 
hand  and  private  avarice  on  the  other.” 

Public  prejudice,  he  was  sure,  could  be 
overcome.  .4varice — well,  that,  perhaps, 
was  insurmountable.  He  had  never  known 
what  human  avarice  was  until  he  became 
president  of  the  New  Haven. 


He  was  thinking  especially  of  the  trolleys. 
They  came  ver\'  dear,  and  the  acquisition  of 
them  estranged  more  public  sentiment  than 
anything  else  the  New  Haven  did. 

“I  was  trying  to  secure  control  of  the 
trolleys  contiguous  to  the  lines  of  the  New 
Haven,”  he  said,  “because  I  had  the  theory- 
and  belief  that,  first,  all  railroads  yvere  go¬ 
ing,  sooner  or  later,  esp>ecially  in  congested 
communities,  to  be  operated  by  electricity. 
Then  there  was  a  great  economy  in  the 
erection  of  large  units  in  the  way  of  power¬ 
houses,  to  furnish  the  electricity  for  both 
systems  of  transjwrtation.  When  I  say 
both  systems  of  transportation,  I  mean 
those  now  conducted  by  electricity  and 
those  now  conducted  by  steam.” 

There  was  another  aspect  of  the  matter. 
He  had  never  mentioned  it  out  loud  before, 
and  he  chuckled. 

“I  did  tie  them  up  tight,”  he  said. 

“Why  did  you  do  it?”  I  asked. 

“It  is  my  conviction,”  he  said,  “that  the 
beginning  of  government  ownership  of  rail- 
yvays  is  almost  imminent  in  this  countiy-. 
But  I  said  to  myself,  ‘Though  that  is  so 
near  at  hand,  it  will  be  many  years  more 
before  public  sentiment  will  submit  to 
government  ownership  of  street  railways.’ 
Therefore  I  proceeded  to  tie’  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  and  its  trolleys  so  tight  to¬ 
gether  that  it  would  be  very-  hard  ever  to 
untie  them.  I  made  street-railway  mort¬ 
gages  that  yvere  also  a  lien  on  a  part  of  the 
New  Haven  Railroad,  and  then  railroad 
mortgages  that  were  also  a  lien  on  parts  of 
street-railway  systems,  saying  to  myself  as 
I  did  it,  ‘Now,  when  they  come  to  New- 
England  with  their  scheme  for  government 
ownership  of  railroads  they  will  look  it  over 
and  lift  up  their  hands  in  desp>air.  They 
can’t  take  the  railroads  without  the  trolleys, 
and  the  public  will  not  stand  for  their 
taking  both.’  The  result  is  that  now  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  in  despair.  It  is  a 
hopeless  tangle,  as  I  intend^  it  should 
be.” 

It  had  cost  a  great  deal  of  money — tons 
of  money.  He  sighed  to  think  of  the 
amounts.  The  paramount,  unceasing  need 
of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  was  the  need  of 
money',  and  for  that  he  had  to  rely  upon  his 
bankers. 

“To  raise  the  millions  to  finance  a  monop¬ 
oly  which  began  to  fall  apart  before  it  was 
p>erfected,”  I  said. 

“People  are  fascinated  by  the  idea  of 
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the  millions,”  he  said.  “They  are  con¬ 
tinually  asking  what  became  of  them — who 
got  the  money. 

“There  was  a  crude  suspicion  that  he  and 
the  directors  and  the  bankers  had  divided 
it  up.  The  fact  was  that  New  England 
got  it.  If  you  could  run  a  string  around 
New  England  all  the  millions  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  raised  and  spent  to  build 
a  monopoly  would  be  found  inside  of  it. 

“Ever\'body  who  had  anything  to  sell 
that  the  New  Haven  Railroad  needed, 
held  it  up  and  made  it  pay  through  the 
nose.” 

“My  chief  objection  to  your  work,  to 
monopoly  at  all,  may  be  its  moral  effect  upon 
individuals,”  I  said.  “You  are  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  forget  that,  and  to  justify  the  means 
by  the  end,  as,  for  instance,  when  you  under¬ 
take  to  mold  public  sentiment. 

“That  touches  me  on  a  raw  spot,”  he 
replied.  “Be  particular.  Sp)ecify  what 
you  mean.” 

“CORRUPTING  THE  PRESS” 

“Well,”  I  said,  “take  the  testimony  of 
your  Mr.  Byrnes.  He  told  how  you  had 
newspap)er  writers  in  the  pay  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  at  Boston.” 

“They  were  not  paid  to  put  things  in 
their  papers  for  us,”  he  replied.  “They 
were  paid  for  work  they  did  for  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  outside  of  their  newspap)er 
work.” 

“That  is  not  very  convincing,”  I  said. 
“If  you  were  running  an  indep>endent  news- 
p)ap>er,  intent  up)on  printing  the  truth  with¬ 
out  favor  or  bias,  would  you  like  to  hear 
that  your  reporters  were  in  the  pay  ot  a 
railroad? 

“I  see  what  you  mean,”  he  said  then. 
“You  mean  that  a  man  getting  two  dollars 
a  day  from  his  newsp>ap>er  and  maybe  fiv'e 
dollars  a  day  from  the  railroad  could  not 
write  for  his  p)ap)er  without  being  somewhat 
biased  in  favor  of  his  five  dollars  a  day.” 

“That  is  it  exactly,”  I  said. 

“But,”  he  said,  “suppose  you  were  right 
and  knew  you  were  right,  and  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  fight  with  men  who  were  paying 
to  get  unfair  things  printed?” 

“In  that  ca^,”  I  said,  “between  you  and 
your  enemies  the  press  becomes  a  harlot, 
for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.” 

“And  again,”  he  said,  “suppose  you  are 
right  and  know  that  your  end  will  justify 


itself,  but  that  public  sentiment  is  against 
you  and  may  defeat  your  puipose.  It  will 
come  around  in  time  of  its  own  accord,  but 
for  obvious  reasons  you  can  not  wait.  \^at 
would  you  do  then?” 

Never  to  his  knowledge  had  a  dollar  of 
New  Haven  Railroad  money  been  spjent  to 
procure  the  press  to  print  untruth.  Pub¬ 
licity  designed  to  mold  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  a  work  he  personally  believed  to  be 
right,  morally  and  economically,  and  for 
the  larger  go^  of  a  great  community,  was 
different. 

MR.  MORGAN  AND  MR.  MORSE 

•  He  had  anticipated  public  sentiment  at 
some  paints.  For  instance,  he  very  early 
began  to  see  that  the  one  kind  of  transparta- 
tion  property  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  ought  not  to  owm  was  the  steam¬ 
ship.  In  January  of  1907  he  had  been 
pleased  to  be  able  to  lay  before  his  directors 
a  propasition  to  sell  the  New’  Haven’s  water 
lines  for  $20,000,000.  The  prospective  pur¬ 
chaser  had  leen  Charles  W.  Morse.  When 
Mr.  Morgan  heard  the  name  he  began  in¬ 
stantly  to  denounce  him  in  unrestrained 
terms,  in  a  way  he  had  toward  men  he  dis¬ 
liked,  leaving  them  no  decent  alternative 
but  to  go  and  jump  off  into  space. 

“The  New’  Haven,”  Mr.  Morgan  said, 
“will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Morse. 
It  will  receive  nothing  from  him,  even  as  a 
gift,  and  if  you,  Mr.  Mellen,  ever  take  any¬ 
thing  from  him  for  the  New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road,  that  will  be  the  end  of  your  presi¬ 
dency  here.” 

His  failure  to  dispase  of  the  New’  Haven 
Railroad’s  steamship  lines  had  been  the 
first  disappaintment  of  that  sinister  year 
1907.  He  had  felt  obliged  a  little  later,  at 
an  awkward  time,  to  buy  control  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  and  then  had 
come,  in  the  midst  of  a  Wall  Street  panic,  the 
New  York,  Boston  &  Westchester  affair. 

“It  seemed  to  me  inev’itable,”  he  said, 
“that  the  New  Haven  Railroad  in  time 
should  control  the  Boston  &  Maine  Rail¬ 
road,  but  I  w’as  in  no  haste  to  get  it.  What 
with  combining  into  one  system  more  than 
two  hundred  separate  properties  all  over 
New  England,  my  hands  were  already 
pretty  diligently  employed.  Taking  on  the 
Boston  &  Maine,  w’Mch  w’ith  its  leased  and 
controlled  lines  would  bring  the  number  of 
properties  up  to  over  three  hundred,  was 
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rather  more  than  I  was  ready  to  bargain 
for  at  that  time,  and,  besides,  the  panic  of 
1907  was  approaching.  Therefore,  I  was 
not  terribly  pleased  when  Gardiner  M. 
Lane,  of  L^,  Higginson  &  Co.,  who  would 
make  the  commission,  came  to  me  saying 
that  control  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  was  for 
sale. 

“  T  don’t  want  it,’  I  said.  ‘I’m  not 
ready  for  it  yet.  This  is  not  the  time.’ 

“But  he  said  that  the  American  Express 
Company  and  the  V’anderbilts,  owning  the 
p>otentiai  control  between  them,  were  de¬ 
termined  to  sell,  and  that  if  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  did  not  buy,  they  would  sell  it 
elsewhere. 

THAT  B.  &  M.  SERVICE 

“I  take  full  responsibility  for  the  Boston 
&  Maine  acquisition.  I  had  intended  all 
the  time  ultimately  to  get  it,  because  it  was 
essential  to  the  monopoly  on  which  I  was 
determined.  It  was  unfortunate  that  I  had 
to  take  it  when  I  did.  The  time  I  could  not 
control.  The  public  was  disappointed  at 
not  receiving  at  once  from  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad  the  benefits  in  the  way  of 
improved  service  that  we  had  promised,  and 
the  reason  we  could  not  give  them  immedi¬ 
ately  was  that  we  could  not  in  that  tiy-ing 
year  of  1907  borrow  the  money  that  ought 
to  have  been  spont  on  the  road  to  bring  it 
into  condition. 

“One  of  our  most  dissatisfied  patrons,  I 
heard  from  Mr.  Byrnes,  was  J.  P.  Morgan. 
In  the  capacity  of  a  traveler  who  had  left 
his  private  yacht  off  the  coast  and  was 
making  in  haste  for  New  York  by  rail,  he 
arrived  one  morning  at  the  South  Station 
in  Boston.  In  another  capacity  he  found 
Timothy  E.  Byrnes,  vice-president  of  the 
New  Haven  Railroad,  and  directed  him 
forthwith  to  call  up  Mr.  Tuttle,  who  was 
still  president  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  and 
tell  him  over  the  telephone  how  unutterably 
abominable  the  service  on  that  railroad  was. 
Mr.  Byrnes  replied  that  he  could  not  do  it. 
He  was  vice-president  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad,  which  had  nothing  to  say  about 
the  operation  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Rail¬ 
road,  of  which  Mr.  Tuttle  was  president. 

“  ‘But  you  own  it,’  said  Mr.  Morgan. 

“  ‘The  New  Haven  Railroad  owns  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  stock,’  said  Mr, 
Byrnes,  ‘but  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  operation  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 


Railroad.  I  can’t  tell  him  how  to  run  his 
road.’ 

“  ‘Then  call  him  up  and  say  that  I  say  it,’ 
said  Mr.  Morgan.  ‘Tell  him  I  say  he  runs  it 
very  badly.’ 

“Mr.  Byrnes  declined  to  do  even  that, 
and  succe^ed  at  length  in  p)ersuading  Mr. 
Morgan  that  the  prop>er  course  of  procedure 
was  to  express  his  dissatisfaction  with  Mr. 
Tuttle  to  the  directors  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad.’’ 

Mr.  Morgan’s  wonderful  yacht,  the  Cor¬ 
sair,  has  a  considerable  displacement  in 
Mr.  Mellen’s  recollections.  Mr.  Morgan 
was  for  a  time  determined  that  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  should  take  over  the  Cap>e 
Cod  Ship  Canal.  It  was  supp>osed  that  he 
wanted  to  make  sure  it  would  get  built,  so 
that  he  could  take  the  Corsair  through. 

“Mr.  Morgan  always  had  an  exaggerated 
notion  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad’s  re¬ 
sources,’’  said  Mr.  Mellen.  “It  was  his 
habit  of  mind  to  think  they  were  practically 
unlimited — at  least,  he  treated  them  as  if 
they  were — whereas  the  fact  was  that  never 
while  ir  my  charge  was  the  New  Haven 
free  of  financial  worries.  I  unalterably  opv 
p>osed  him  on  the  Cap)e  Cod  Ship  Canal, 
much  to  his  annoyance.’’ 

Once  the  Corsair  was  near  to  getting 
wrecked  by  a  New  Haven  Railroad  car- 
float  off  Port  Morris,  where  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  exchanged  freight  with  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad,  and  Mr.  Morgan  was  in¬ 
dignant.  Instead  of  blaming  his  pilot  or 
navdgator,  he  said  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
some  day  would  suffer  a  great  loss  from 
handling  its  freight  in  that  way  at  that 
px)int,  and  urged  that  it  abandon  a  $2,000,- 
000  inv'estment  there  and  move  the  ter¬ 
minal.  Mr.  Mellen  flatly  opposed  him  on 
that.  He  mentioned  it  not  with  the  slightest 
disresp>ect  for  Mr.  Morgan,  for  whom  he 
acknowledged  the  highest  admiration,  but 
to  illustrate  his  towering  p)ersonality,  and 
how  utterly  unreasonable  he  could  be  at 
times. 

THE  BILLARD  DEAL 

Well,  returning  to  the  Boston  &  Maine 
business,  there  had  been  an  uproar  in  New 
England — rather,  that  was  to  say,  in  Bos¬ 
ton — at  their  taking  the  control  of  it. 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  passed  a 
bill  depriving  them  of  the  right  to  sell 
Boston  &  Maine  stock,  or  to  vote  it,  for  one 
year,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  no 


legal  right  to  have  acquired  it  in  the  first  Billard  wouldn’t  dispose  of  it  without  his 
place.  consent,  and  that  if  the  New  Haven  Rail- 

On  the  day  the  one-year  limit  expired  the  road  wanted  it  back  it  could  get  it. 

New  Haven  Railroad  had  sold  its  ioq,948  Public  sentiment  had  swung  around  in 
shares  of  Boston  &  Maine  stock  to  John  L.  time,  and  in  its  own  way,  and  Governor 
Billard,  a  very  extraordinarv’  old  gentleman.  Draper  had  procured  to  be  enacted  by  the 
with  whom  you  had  to  trade  with  both  eyes  Massachusetts  Legislature  a  bill  creating  the 
o|K“n,  but  whose  good  faith  and  integrity  Boston  Railroad  Holding  Company,  for  the 
were  absolutely  to  be  trusted.  To  buy  it  he  e.xpress  purpose,  and  no  other,  of  holding 
had  l)orrowed  $2,743,500  from  the  New  Boston  &  Maine  securities.  The  New 
England  Naxngation  Company  on  his  unse-  Haven  Railroad  was  allowed  to  hold  the 
curetl  note,  and  Si  1,000.000  from  the  Na-  shares  of  the  Boston  Railroad  Holding 
tional  City  Bank  in  New  York  on  notes  Company.  Then  immediately  the  New 
secured  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  stock  as  col-  Haven  Railroad  had  repurchased  from 
lateral.  Legally,  he  had  been  free  to  do  any-  John  L.  Billard  at  $150  a  share,  the  109,948 
thing  he  pleased  with  that  stock.  He  could  shares  of  Boston  &  Maine  stock  thaf  had 
have  sold  it  to  the  Grand  Trunk  or  the  been  sold  to  him  at  $125.  That  was  a 
Canadian  Pacific  or  Harriman,  Morally,  difference  of  $25  a  share,  and  if  you  multi- 
however,  Mr.  Mellen  felt  sure  that  Mr.  plied  109,948  shares  by  $25  a  share,  as 
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everybody  did  at  once,  you  got  an  apparent 
profit  of  $2,748,700. 

But  it  was  apparent  only.  The  situation 
as  Mr.  Mellen  left  it  had  been  that  Mr. 
Billard’s  actual  money  profit  remained  to 
be  adjusted  at  what  is  called  “services  and 
risk,  cost,  loss,  and  expense,”  which  might 
have  been  not  to  exceed  $500,000.  That 
had  been  much  less  than  it  would  have  cost 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  to  leave  its  Boston 
&  Maine  stock  in  the  hands  of  its  bankers, 
and,  besides,  so  far  as  he,  Mellen,  was  con¬ 
cerned,  he  had  been  readier  to  trust  the 
personal  integrity  of  John  L.  Billard  than 
the  business  instincts  of  bankers. 

But  Mr.  Billard  had  been  a  very  shrewd 
trader,  and  after  Mr.  Mellen ’s  retirement 
he  had  been  able  to  swap  securities  with  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  and  come  off  with  a 
clear  profit  of  perhaps  $1,200,000. 

“I  was  surprised  that  Mr.  Folk,  though 
he  asked  you  a  lot  of  questions  about  the 
Billard  transaction  in  detail,  did  not  ask  you 
for  your  f>ersonal  opinion  of  it,”  I  said. 

“.\nd  do  you  know  what  I  should  have 
said?”  Mr.  Mellen  answered.  “I  should 
have  asked  him  if  he  knew  anything  about 
dogs.  He  would  have  said,  ‘Dogs?  What 
have  dogs  to  do  with  this?’  And  I  should 
have  said,  ‘They  have  a  lot  to  do  w’ith  it.  I 
keep  dogs.  They  bring  their  bones  out  on 
the  front  lawn  and  lie  down  with  them,  each 
with  his  own  bone,  and  all  in  peace.  Then 
suddenly  a  strange  dog  pops  in  and  makes 
off  with  one  of  the  bones,  and  all  of  my  dogs 
go  yelping  in  pursuit.  That  amuses  me, 
just  as  this  Billard  transaction  does.  A 
strange  dog  jumped  in  and  got  a  bone  off 
the  New  Haven  Railroad’s  lawn.  That  was 
Billard.  You  can  guess  the  rest.’  ” 

But  the  black  beast  of  all  the  New  Haven 
Railroad’s  collection  of  things  that  swal¬ 
lowed  up  money  had  been  the  New  York, 
Westchester  &  Boston.  After  spending  a 
day  under  Mr.  Folk’s  interrogations,  he  was 
full  of  it  in  the  evening. 

“.\lthough  as  President  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad,”  he  said,  “I  was  ex-officio  mem¬ 
ber  of  all  committees,  and  therefore  a 
member  of  the  special  committee  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Morgan,  Rockefeller,  and  Miller, 
who  entered  into  a  contract  with  Messrs. 
Thorne  and  Perry  to  buy  the  securities 
of  t^’o  paper  lines  called  the  New  York 
&  Portchester  and  the  New  York,  W’est- 
chester  &  Boston.  I  disapproved  of  the 
purchase  in  no  unmeasured  terms,  and  I 


believe  there  is  no. director  but  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  so  state.  Still,  I  acquiesced, 
and  did  not  record  myself  in  the  negative. 
As  Messrs.  Thorne  and  Perry  called  for 
money,  I  was  instructed  to  deposit  it  with 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company,  in  Special  Ac¬ 
count  No.  2,  and  there  my  responsibility 
ceased,  as  I  thought,  and  I  took  no  further 
interest,  other  than  to  see  that  what  I  had 
to  do  was  properly  done,  and  under  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  who  acted  as 
the  lawyer  for  all  three  parties — the  New 
Haven  Railroad,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company, 
and  Messrs.  Thome  and  Perr>'. 

THOSE  “  TEN-CENTS-A-POUND  " 
SECURITIES 

“The  understanding  at  the  outset  was 
that  the  New  Haven  Railroad  should  not 
be  let  in  for  more  than  $5,000,000.  It  was 
already  in  for  $11,155,000  when  the  crisis 
came.  In  October,  1907,  panic  raged  in  Wail 
Street,  and  one  afternoon,  at  my  office  in 
New  Haven,  I  was  got  on  the  telephone  by 
Mr.  Stetson,  who  desired  me  to  come  to 
New  York  p)ost-haste.  I  arrived  in  the 
evening  and  met  Mr.  Stetson  at  the  Trust 
Company  of  America,  where  we  were  until 
after  eleven  o’clock.  He  had  a  mass  of 
papers  ready.  I  had  only  to  sign  them. 
He  was  acting,  as  from  the  beginning,  for 
all  three  parties.  There,  at  that  time  and 
under  unusual  conditions,  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  took  over  from  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Company,  out  of  Special  .\ccount  No.  2,  all 
the  New  York  &  Portchester  and  New  York, 
W’estchester  &  Boston  securities  that  had 
been  deposited  there  by  Messrs.  Thorne 
and  Perry.  Advances  by  the  New  Ha¬ 
ven  Railroad  amounting  to  more  than 
$11,000,000,  carried  in  its  accounts  until 
then  as  ‘cash,’  Ijecame  an  investment  in  the 
securities  of  two  ‘strike’  companies  worth 
at  that  time,  I  have  somewhat  cynically 
said,  perhaps  ten  cents  a  i)ound. 

“At  the  next  meeting  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad’s  board  of  directors  the  special 
committee  (Messrs.  Morgan,  Rockefeller, 
and  Miller)  reported  that  during  the  four¬ 
teen  months  of  its  existence  it  had  acquired 
through  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company  control 
of  the  New  York  &  Portchester  and  the 
New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston  securities 
for  $i  I  ,i  55,000;  it  proposed  a  vote  of  ratifica¬ 
tion  and  discharge,  and  the  vote,  purporting 
to  be  an  account  of  what  had  happened, 
was  unanimously  carried.  I  asked  Mr. 
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Morgan  for  a  word  with  him  in  private. 
He  followed  me  into  the  dining-room,  off  the 
board  room. 

“  ‘Mr.  Morgan,’  I  said,  ‘that  vote  isn’t 
right.’ 

“  ‘What’s  the  matter  with  it?’  he  asked. 

“  ‘The  form  of  it,’  I  said.  ‘It  ought  to 
show  in  detail  what  we’ve  bought,  in  detail 
what  we’ve  paid  for  it,  from  whom  we’ve 
bought  it,  and  why.’ 

“He  labored  under  great  excitement.  I 
do  not  wonder.  He  had  been  dealing  with 
the  worst  financial  panic  of  our  generation. 

“  ‘Mr.  Mellen,  do  you  know  who  drew  up 
that  vote?’  His  manner  was  ominous. 

“  ‘Mr.  Stetson,’  I  said. 

“  ‘Well,  do  you  think  you  know  more 
than  Mr.  Stetson?’  he  asked.  And  at  that 
he  violently  took  up  his  hat  and  stick  and 
went  out. 

“My  great  mistake  was  not  to  resign  at 
that  time  and  place.  I’ve  regretted  it  since. 
Never  had  I  felt  more  deeply  humiliated. 

Then  the  directors  came  down  upon  me 
for  explanations.  Not  one  of  them  had 
cared  to  withhold  his  assenting  ‘aye’  or  lift 
up  his  voice  in  Mr.  Morgan’s  presence. 
How  shall  that  be  accounted  for?  I  think 
it  was  the  power  of  his  presence,  his  domi¬ 
nant  personality,  his  enormous,  astonishing 
success.  The  pap>ers  were  ringing  his 
praises.  He  was  the  saxior  of  the  day  and 
generation.  He  had  been  doing  the  work  of 
a  superman.  No  one  would  have  said  him 
nay  at  such  a  time.  No  one  did.” 

i  asked  Mr.  Mellen  for  his  theory  of  the 
thing  as  a  whole. 

He  had  no  theory'  of  his  own.  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  neither  he  nor  any 
of  his  directors  had  suspected  for  an  instant 
that  Mr.  Morgan  personally  gained  a  dollar 
by  it,  beyond  the  commissions  his  firm  got 
for  handling  Special  .\cc6unt  No.  2.  But 
his  directors  had  evolved  a  theory’,  which 
contented  them.  It  was  that  Mr.  Morgan 
had  acted  upon  the  dictates  of  sublime  e.v- 
pediency;  that  he  had  le\'ied  an  assessment 
of  $11,155,000  upon  the  New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road  to  save  Mr.  Thome’s  Trust  Company 
of  America,  just  as  he  le\'ied  an  assessment 
upon  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  by 
obliging  it  to  exchange  its  bonds  for  the 
Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  stock  that  w’as 
breaking  the  back  of  Moore  &  Schley. 

“The  weakness  of  that  theory’,”  I  said  to 
Mr.  Mellen,  “is  that  the  New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road’s  money  had  already  been  spent — that 


•  J.  P.  MORGAN,  Jr.— “there  was  no  doubt  in 
HIS  mind  that  he  should  control  the  new 

HAVEN  ABSOLUTELY,  AS  HIS  FATHER  DID  BF.- 
FORE  HIM.” 
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the  $11,155,000  had  been  going  from  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  to  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Company  and  through  them  to  Messrs. 
Thorne  and  Perry,  in  instalments,  during  a 
I>eriod  of  fourteen  months  preceding  the 
panic.” 

“Yes,  I  see  that,”  said  Mr.  Mellen. 

“And  in  the  end  it  cost  you  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  Boston  &  Maine — this 
thing  you  didn’t  want  and  did  not  need?” 

“Not  only  had  we  saddled  ourselves  with 
an  initial  investment  of  $11,155,000,”  said 
Mr.  Mellen,  “but  beyond  that  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  was  committed  to  under¬ 
take  the  construction  of  a  high-speed  elec¬ 
tric  railroad  from  the  Harlem  River  to  the 
Connecticut  state  line,  which  it  did  not 
need,  and  which  ran  ultimately  into  an 
outlay  of  more  than  $35,000,000.  In 
looking  it  over  on  paper  I  saw’  that  we 
should  need  an  extension  of  time  for  con¬ 
struction,  the  perfection  of  certain  fran¬ 
chises  that  were  intrinsically  faulty,  permis¬ 
sion  to  merge  the  New  York  &  Portchester 
and  the  New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston, 
and  some  other  concessions  the  granting  or 
withholding  of  which  might  become  a  profita¬ 
ble  pastime  for  some  of  our  political  acquaint¬ 
ances.  Therefore,  it  seemed  to  me  a  stroke 
of  luck  that  some  minority  shares  were 
outstanding  in  the  hands  of  politicians  and 
contractors  who  were  anxious  to  ‘cash  in.’ 
Former  Police  Inspector  Byrnes  came  to 
me  representing  them. 

“I  bargained  w’ith  him.  I  would  ex¬ 
change  New’  Haven  Railroad  shares,  or  the 
equivalent  in  cash,  for  the  stuff  his  people 
wanted  to  turn  in,  provided  and  not  until 
the  concessions  I  have  referred  to  were 
obtained. 

“Bear  in  mind  that  the  minority  shares  in 
question  had  got  into  the  hands  of  the  p)eo- 
ple  represented  by  Mr.  Byrnes  before  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  came  into  the  thing 
at  all.  If  it  was  a  crime,  it  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  beforehand.  Though  they  may  not 
have  been  in  a  position  to  deliver  anything, 
they  were  possibly  in  a  position  to  obstruct 
us  in  getting  what  w’e  needed,  so  that  in  re¬ 
quiring  that  certain  things  be  changed  be¬ 
fore  we  took  in  their  shares  w’e  were  only 
making  sure  that  whatever  influence  they 
had  w’ould  not  be  used  against  us.  It  is 
another  instance  of  a  corporation  wishing 
to  be  let  alone.  We  had  undertaken  to  get' 
all  of  the  minority  shares  in  any  event,  and 
we  did  take  in  some  unconditionally,” 


“But  as  you  already  had  control,  in  a 
large  majority  of  the  securities,”  I  asked, 
“why  was  it  necessary  to  get  in  all  the 
minority  shares?” 

“My  God,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Mr.  Mel¬ 
len.  “Some  of  my  directors  evidently 
thought  it  was  very  valuable  stuff.  Mr. 
Morgan  rej>eatedly  said  to  me  that  the 
Westchester  would  turn  out  to  be  the  big¬ 
gest  achievement  pf  my  time  with  the  New 
Haven  RaUroad.  He  said  the  franchise 
through  the  Bronx  alone  was  worth  all  that 
we  spent  on  the  whole  undertaking.  Mr. 
Morgan  had  vision.  It  may  turn  out  as  he 
said,  but  it  will  take  time,  and  the  point 
I  make  is  that  though  it  became  a  great 
success  ultimately,  it  would  still  not  be  es¬ 
sential  to  the  New  Haven  Railroad.” 

BOSTON  BUCKS  MR.  MORGAN 

“You  spoke,  Mr.  Mellen,  of  a  bankers’ 
row.  W’hat  was  that?”  He  had  mentioned 
it  several  times,  without  coming  to  details. 

That  was  another  thing  that  had  occurred 
in  the  sky  overhead.  His  difficulties,  though 
they  had  been  increasing  in  New  York,  had 
seemed  to  be  diminishing  in  Boston,  where 
sentiment  had  begun  at  last  to  come  around, 
and  he  had  begun  to  feel  very  hopeful  when 
suddenly  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company  of 
Boston  and  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company  of 
New  York  had  a  violent  falling  out.  He 
knew  the  details  not  of  his  o\\’n  knowledge, 
but  by  hearsay. 

J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company  and  Kidder, 
Peabody  &  Company  of  Boston  had  been 
handling  the  New  Haven  Railroad’s  finan¬ 
cing  jointly,  as  they  handled  many  other 
things — particularly,  among  the  others,  the 
financing  of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company.  They  had  brought 
out  a  large  issue  of  American  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  bonds,  which  failed  to  find  an  im¬ 
mediate  market.  They  had  been  left  with  a 
lot  of  unsold  bonds  on  their  hands.  They 
had  agreed,  on  that  account,  that  neither 
firm  should  bring  out  any  more  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  bonds  without  the  participation 
of  the  other.  That  was  to  protect  their 
market.  But  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company 
had  then  brought  out  a  large  issue  of  New 
England  Telephone  Company  bonds  with¬ 
out  inv’iting  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company  to 
participate,  holding  that  the  agreement 
covered  only  American  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  bonds  strictly,  and  did  not  affect 
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FRANCIS  LYNDK  STETSON,  counsel  for  j.  p.  Morgan  *  company,  and 

ALSO  FOR  THE  NEW  HAVEN  R.  R.  AND  MESSRS.  THORNE  AND  PERRY  IN  THE 
NEW  YORK,  WESTt  HESTER  *  BOSTON  DEAL. 

bonds  of  the  New  England  Telephone  Com-  der,  Peabody  &  Company,  had  complained 
pany,  which  was  a  subsidiary’  concern  like  loudly,  had  sought  in  vain  to  restore  rela¬ 
the  New’  York  Telephone  Company.  tions  as  they  were,  and  w’hen  he  couldn’t 

Mr.  Morgan,  however,  had  taken  it  as  an  stand  it  any  longer,  he  declared  war. 
act  in  bad  faith,  and  in  a  matter  touching  “He  serv’ed  notice  on  me  to  that  effect,” 
him  that  way  his  indignation  was  boundless,  said  Mr.  Mellen.  “It  was  not  a  {personal 
He  decreed  that  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Com-  fight,  he  assured  me,  but  I  happened  to  be 
pany  should  never  again  be  allowed  to  the  person  who  embodied  the  Morgan  domi- 
participate  in  any  New  Haven  Railroad  nation  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad.  Mr. 
financing,  which  Morgan  &  Company  abso-  Winsor  is  a  very’  piowerful  man.  He  loves 
lutely  controlled.  That  was  a  bitter  form  power  more  than  money,  and  will  spend 
for  reprisal  to  take,  not  only  to  Kidder,  money  very’  freely’  to  gain  his  ends.  I  be- 
Peabody  &  Company,  but  to  New  England  lieve  he  spent  it  lavishly  to  undo  what  we 
bankers  generally,  none  of  whom  had  ever  had  accomplished  with  public  sentiment, 
become  quite  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  the  1  believe,  also,  that  young  Mr.  Morgan  from 
New’  Haven  Railroad’s  finances  being  con-  the  outset  secretly’  sided  with  Mr.  Winsor, 
trolled  in  Wall  Street.  against  both  his  father  and  me. 

Robert  Winsor,  head  of  the  house  of  Kid-  “If  there  is  not  luck,  there  is  at  least  a 
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perversity  of  coincidences  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  On  the  best  part  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad,  where  physical  conditions  were  as 
nearly  perfect  as  money  and  intelligence 
could  have  made  them,  three  heartbreaking 
wrecks  occurred  in  succession.  I  can  no 
more  account  for  them  than  for  the  sun  or 
the  stars  or  any  other  arbitrary  fact  of 
existence.  Men  failed  who  had  never  failed 
before.  Mechanism  failed  that  has  never 
failed  since. 

“Now,  on  top  of  all  that  came,  late  in 
1912,  the  indictment  for  conspiracy;  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  New  London  Northern  Railroad, 
leased  by  the  Central  Vermont  Railway, 
which  is  owned  by  the  Grank  Trunk  Rail¬ 
way  of  Canada,  from  building  a  competitive 
line  to  Providence.  That  has  been  called 
the  Grand  Trunk  case.  Such  a  line,  if  con¬ 
structed,  would  have  occasioned  me  no 
vmeasiness,  and  besides  I  was  •  sure  they 
wouldn’t  build  it,  because  money  all  over 
the  world  was  verj’  tight,  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  was  hard  up. 

THE  GRAND  TRUNK  COMPROMISE 

“So  one  day  I  had  in  my  office  Messrs. 
Smithers  and  Chamberlain,  representing  the 
Grand  Trunk,  and  we  were  about  to  get 
down  to  a  parley  over  traffic,  which  was  the 
whole  extent  of  my  intentions,  when  Mr. 
Morgan  suddenly  appeared.  He  addressed 
himself  to  Messrs.  Smithers  and  Chamber- 
lain  in  vigorous  fashion.  There  could  be 
no  peace  between  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
and  the  Grank  Trunk,  he  said,  until  the 
Grand  Trunk  made  up  its  mind  to  behave 
in  good  faith  and  hand  over  the  New  Lon¬ 
don  Northern,  which  it  had  agreed  to  do 
many  years  before,  as  part  of  a  transaction 
by  which  the  New  Haven  Railroad  had 
taken  the  Central  Steamboat  Company  off 
the  hands  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  Having 
delivered  himself  of  that  ultimatum  he 
stalked  majestically  away.  I  turned  to 
Messrs.  Smithers  and  Chamberlain,  saying: 

“  T  am  not  a  very  rash  man,  but  I  now 
ask  you,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to  disre¬ 
gard  what  Mr.  Morgan  has  said.  That  is 
his  business.  What  I  want  to  settle  w’ith 
you,  and  all  I  propose  to  discuss  at  this 
time,  is  an  exchange  of  traffic  between  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  and  the  Grand  Trunk. 
I  don’t  care  anything  about  the  New’  Lon¬ 
don  Northern  or  its  proposed  extension  to 
Providence.  The  worst  that  I  could  wish 


you  would  be  that  you  should  succeed  in 
building  it.’ 

“Well,  we  discussed  exchange  of  traffic, 
and  we  found  a  basis  to  go  on;  the  Grand 
Trunk  did  not  give  up  its  New  London 
Northern.  Instead,  it  abandoned  the  idea 
of  building  to  Providence,  and  when  the 
public  learned  of  that,  we  were  alleged  to 
have  conspired  against  it  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law.  Feeling  was 
shrewdly  inflamed,  the  Federal  Grand  Jury 
in  New  York  took  the  matter  up,  sub¬ 
poenas  were  issued  for  Mr.  Morgan,  forme, 
and  others,  and  somebody  was  going  to  get 
indicted.  Mr.  Morgan’s  health  at  this  time 
was  causing  his  relations  and  friends  intense 
uneasiness.  They  believed  that  if  he  so 
much  as  heard  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  indicted  it  would  kill  him.  His  doc¬ 
tors  were  sure  of  it.  Mr.  Morgan  was  on 
the  verge  of  collapse.  His  nerv’es  were  un¬ 
strung  and  he  was  at  intervals  in  tears. 
I  undertook,  therefore,  to  assume  the  whole 
responsibility  ii>  the  Grand  Trunk  matter. 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  that  effect  to  District 
Attorney  Wise. 

“The  success  of  my  New  Haven  Railroad 
policy  absolutely  dep)ended  upon  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  Mr.  Morgan.  We  had  piled  up  a 
huge  floating  debt,  which  he  had  promised 
to  fund.  He  was  p>erhaps  the  one  man  big 
enough  to  do  it,  and  certainly  the  only  man 
morally  obligated  to  do  it  in  a  way  to  avoid 
disaster. 

HAD  MORGAN  LIVED 

“You  think  he  intended  to  see  it 
through?”  I  asked. 

“Why,”  said  Mr.  Mellen,  “in  November, 
1Q12,  he  proposed  to  finance  all  the  New 
Haven  Railroad’s  requirements  with  an 
issue  of  stock,  which  he  would  underwrite 
at  $120  a  share.  We  had  already  issued  a 
great  deal  of  stock,  which  w’as  a  strain  upon 
the  old  shareholders,  and  the  directors 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  mortgage  the 
proporty  and  issue  bonds.  Mr.  Morgan 
wouldn’t  hear  of  that.  The  mention  of  a 
mortgage  on  the  main  line  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  had  alw’ays  been  enough 
to  throw  him  into,  an  attitude  of  violent 
opposition.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  be¬ 
fore  he  would  consent  to  a  mortgage  on  the 
main  line  he  would  get  out  and  fight.  He 
wanted  to  be  able  to  boast  that  the  main 
line  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  was  the 
one  piece  of  unmortgaged  railroad  property 
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in  the  country.  There  was  already  a  little 
mortgage  of  $1,000,000  on  a  piece  of  the 
main  line  between  Providence  and  New 
London,  and  he  fretted  continually  about 
it.” 

“And  you  think  that  was  sentiment?” 

“He  was  a  very  sentimental  man,”  Mr. 
Mellen  insisted.  “His  interest  in  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  was  sentimental  to  the 
point  at  times  of  being  whimsical.  You 
would  hardly  believe  it.  The  name — New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad — is 
a  misnomer,  and  very  awkward.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  changing  it  often  came  up,  but  we 
never  could  do  anything  with  it  because 
Mr.  Morgan  would  insist  ujxjn  Hartford 
staying  in.  We  might  call  it  the  New  York 
&  Hartford,  the  New  York,  Hartford  & 
Boston,  or  simply  the  Hartford  Railroad,  if 
we  liked,  but  we  had  to  keep  Hartford. 
That  was  where  he  was  bom.  One  of  his 
whimsical  notions  was  of  a  fast  train  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Hartford,  which 
should  run  through  New  Haven  at  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  an  hour.  He  wanted  to  hie 
on  it  when  it  went  through  New  Haven 
without  stopping.” 

“That  must  have  been  an  interesting  side 
of  him  to  see.” 

“I  saw  a  good  deal  of  it  on  our  trips,  going 
special,  between  New  York  and  Boston,” 
said  Mr.  Mellen.  “The  electrification  de¬ 
lighted  him  beyond  words.  He  was  like  a 
boy  about  it.  He  used  to  beg  me  to  make 
haste  with  it,  so  that  before  he  died  I  should 
be  able  to  give  him  a  ride  by  electricity  all 
the  way  from  New  York  to  New  Haven.” 

“.\nd  it  was  only  a  few  months  after  he 
had  proposed  to  finance  the  New  Haven 
Railroad’s  requirements  wdth  an  issue  of 
stock  at  8120  that  he  died?” 

“Yes.  When  he  was  in  Cairo,  Egvpt,  1 
was  shocked  to  hear  that  his  life  was  de¬ 
spaired  of.  The  first  definite  intimation  of 
that  reached  me  through  a  newspaper 
friend,  who  came  to  my  office  one  day  with 
the  news,  and  told  me  they  were  preparing 
his  obituary.  Then  he  w’ent  to  Rome,  and 
from  there  I  heard  that  his  end  was  but  a 
matter  of  weeks. 

.  “Presently  I  heard  other  things  to  dis¬ 
tress  me  p>ersonally.  Young  Mr.  Morgan 
was  already  issuing  post-obits,  arranging  to 
distribute  New  Haven  Railroad  patronage 
in  his  own  way,  and  negotiating  with  Mr. 
Elliott,  then  president  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  to  succeed  me,  all  on  the  assumption 


that  he  would  control  the  New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road  like  any  other  inheritance.  One  of  the 
first  things  likely,  upon  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Morgan,  was  a  reconciliation  between  Kid¬ 
der,  Peabody  &  Company  and  J.  P.  Mor¬ 
gan  &  Company.” 

“His  death  put  an  end  to  the  strain?” 

C.SSAR  AUGUSTUS 

“V’oung  Mr.  Morgan  attended  the  next 
meeting  of  directors,”  said  Mr.  Mellen, 
“and  afterward  asked  for  a  word  with  me  in 
my  office.  He  walked  about,  as  if  ill  at  ease. 

“  ‘Mr.  Mellen,’  he  said,  ‘I  don’t  see  how 
you  can  manage  all  the  affairs  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad.’ 

“  ‘I  have  made  shift  to  do  it,’  I  said. 

“  ‘These  newspaper  attacks,’  he  con¬ 
tinued,  ‘your  wrecks,  and  the  indictments — 

I  should  think  they  would  so  distract  you 
that  you  really  couldn’t  attend  properly  to 
the  business  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad.’ 

“I  said:  ‘We  are  both  over  twenty-one. 
Sit  down,  Mr.  Morgan.  I  know  what  you 
are  coming  to.  You  mean  to  say  that  I 
ought  to  retire.’ 

“  ‘I  do  think  so,’  he  said,  relieved. 

His  father,  I  was  thinking,  would  have 
approached  it  very  differently.  He  would 
have  said,  brusquely  and  without  embar¬ 
rassment:  ‘See  here,  Mellen,  it’s  no  use; 
we  can’t  stand  it;  you’ll  have  to  get  out.’ 
And  I  should  have  preferred  it  that  way. 

“I  said  to  young  Mr.  Morgan  that  my 
position  had  been  impossible  for  several 
months,  and  that  I  wanted  to  retire. 

“  ‘When?’  he  asked. 

“  ‘Day  before  yesterday,’  I  said. 

“  ‘That  means,’  he  said,  ‘that  I  shall  have 
to  hire  somebody  right  away.’ 

“I  noticed  that  he  said  ‘I.’  There  was 
no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  he  should  control 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  absolutely,  as  his 
father  did  before  him.  I  did  not  tell  him 
that  I  knew  he  had  already  hired  Mr. 
Elliott.  I  said  that  I  had  been  unwilling 
to  get  out  under  fire,  and  that  I  would  not 
retire  without  first  having  discussed  the 
matter  with  my  directors.  I  spoke  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  indictment,  and  told  him  the 
whole  truth  about  it — how  I  had  taken  it  to 
save  his  father.  He  walked  to  the  window 
with  his  back  to  me,  as  if  to  compose  his 
feelings,  and  admitted  that  to  have  been 
indicted  in  the  Grand  Trunk  case  would 
probably  have  killed  his  father. 
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“There  it  rested  for  a  time.  We  were  to 
consider  it.  I  talked  it  over  informally  with 
my  directors,  some  of  whom  strongly  urged 
me  not  to  retire.  At  a  later  interview  with 
young  Mr.  Morgan  it  was  arranged  that  I 
should  raise  a  committee  to  consider  my 
relations  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad,  and  it  was  then  that 
Mr.  Morgan  said: 

“  ‘Of  course,  Mr.  Mellen,  we  want  to  be 
very  generous  wdth  you  in  this  matter.  VV^e 
should  want  to  retain  you  In  an  advisory 
capacity.’ 

“  ‘I  am  not  thrown  upon  your  generosity,’ 
I  replied.  ‘I  am  not  going  to  become  a 
pensioner.’ 

BALM  OF  GILEAD 

“As  a  railroad  man  I  had  experience  and 
knowledge  to  sell.  If  the  New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road  wanted  my  ser\’ices,  I  was  willing  to 
sell  them,  but  strictly  on  a  business  basis. 
He  agreed  to  that.  No  sum  was  mentioned. 
I  made  a  memorandum  of  a  committee  to 
consider  the  matter,  and  he  revised  it,  and 
the  committee  consisted  of  himself,  Vail, 
Rea,  Skinner,  Milligan,  and  Taft.  The 
substance  of  my  conversation  with  Mr. 
Morgan  was  in  a  contract,  retaining  me  in  an 
advisory  capacity  for  five  years  at  $30,000 
a  year,  and  before  this  contract  was  exe¬ 
cuted  I  was  particular  to  say  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  I  had  not  solicited  it,  and  that  I 
desired  the  thing  to  be  considered  in  purely 
a  business  way.  The  contract  was  entered 
into  with  that  understanding,  and  yet 
within  thirty  days  the  committee  w’elched 
on  it.” 

Mellen  had  dreaded  the  ordeal  of  giving 
testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  He  had  contemplated  the 
helpless  moments,  as  the  one  in  which  Mr. 
Folk  should  ask,  unbelievingly,  “And  you 
don’t  remember  what  that  million  was  for?” 
and  he  should  answer,  “No,  sir;  I  can  not 
remember;”  and  all  the  reporters,  not  one  of 
whom  could  imagine  a  million  dollars,  much 
less  a  man  forgetting  what  it  went  for, 
should  fall  suddenly  to  writing,  “Another 
instance  of  the  fertile  forgetfulness  of  high 
financiers,”  etc. 

It  had  not  l>een  quite  so  bad.  He  had 
been  treated  less  as  a  forgetful  financier 
than  as  a  human  being,  and  he  had  made 
everybody  see  that  he  was  telling  the  truth. 
But  there  had  been  incidents  to  show  the 


other  kind  of  feeling.  One  of  his  valuable 
papers  had  been  held  aloft  by  Mr.  Folk,  at 
arm’s  length,  between  thumb  and  forefinger, 
as  if  it  were  somehow  tainted.  His  personal 
check-book,  produced  for  the  purp)ose  of 
proving  the  physical  origin  of  a  certain 
exhibit,  had  been  afterward  passed  around 
among  those  who  wished  curiously  to  turn 
the  stubs  and  examine  his  private  disburse¬ 
ments. 

On  the  whole,  he  could  not  help  feeling 
that  it  had  been  so  far,  and  was  likely  to 
be  in  the  end,  a  futile  performance.  The 
New  Haven  Railroad  had  not  been  looted 
in  the  way  people  imagined.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  prove  that  the  directors  or 
bankers  ever  had  helped  themselves  to  its 
funds  in  the  crude  and  unfashionable  man¬ 
ner  of  Mr.  Folk’s  St.  Louis  aldermen,  shar¬ 
ing  up  spoils  on  the  street-corners  or  in  hotel 
rooms.  Finance  was  not  so  stupid.  But 
there  had  been  material  in  the  history  of 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  for  an  important 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  railroad  problem,  to  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  future  action. 

UNCLE  SAM  TO  SUCCEED  MORGAN? 

One  aspect  of  the  problem  was  the  tre¬ 
mendous  power  of  one  man  at  the  head  of 
a  monopoly. 

An  absolutely  unscrupulous  person  at  the 
head  of  a  large  railroad  corporation,  with 
the  knowledge  and  ability  and  the  where¬ 
withal,  could  accomplish  almost  anything. 
People  might  get  a  beneficent  monopoly, 
but  they  could  not  know  who  was  go¬ 
ing  to  succeed  the  beneficent  man  at  the 
head,  and  they  would  perhaps  rather  not 
have  the  advantages  of  monopoly  than 
run  the  risk  of  the  disadvantages  that 
might  ensue  if  the  monopoly  were  handled 
improperly. 

Therefore,  there  must  be  monopoly  to 
get  efficiency  and  economy,  and  the  mon¬ 
opolist  was  bound  to  be  the  United  States 
Government. 

“Mr.  Morgan,”  I  said,  “was  a - ” 

“Beneficent  monopolist,”  said  Mr.  Mel¬ 
len. 

“And  the  New  Haven  Railroad  was  not 
looted?”  I  asked  him. 

“Not  as  people  think  it  was,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “Not  by  its  directors.  But  the  table 
is  now  set.  The  Government  is  assisting.” 
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'HERE  had  to  be  rain  that 
morning  in  order  to  make 
dear  little  Percy  Day’s  foot 
slip;  so  there  was  rain;  rain 
on  the  distant  gray-pastelled  city,  rain  on 
the  misty  river  with  its  thousand  shades  of 
pearl  in  fog  and  steam  and  rolling  smoke, 
rain  on  the  steaming  sides  of  the  knobby 
old  gray  horse  which  plodded  round  and 
round  the  clay-pit;  and  rain  on  the  porch 
of  the  rickety  Day  shanty. 

Dear  little  Percy  stepped  out  into  the 
rain  and  looked  for  a  sharp  rock  to  throw  at 
the  horse.  Alas,  for  the  joys  of  childhood! 
There  was  nothing  but  a  lump  of  dried 
putty’,  which  was  light  and  smooth  and 
could  scarcely  hurt.  Nevertheless,  Percy,  a 
philosopher  in  his  way,  accepted  the  best  to 
be  had.  He  was  an  e.\i)ert  marksman;  but, 
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at  the  very  moment  of  throwing,  his  foot 
slippied  on  the  wet  porch,  and  the  lump  of 
putty’,  which  would  normally  have  bounced 
off  the  bony  rump  of  the  gray  horse  as  it 
made  the  turn  near  the  fence,  fell  squarely 
into  the  clay-pit 

Sorrow’ing,  dear  little  Percy  Day  went  in¬ 
side  the  house;  and  that  night,  ha\'ing  ac¬ 
complished  his  mission  in  life,  he  got  the 
croup  and  died. 

Fate,  filing  away  Percy’s  index-card  in 
the  Completion  Department,  smiled  with 
grim  satisfaction;  for  a  wife-beater  by  that 
name  would  have  been  unbearable. 

Having  attended  to  this  little  detail.  Fate 
followed  particularly  the  lump  of  putty 
which  she  had  so  carefully  deposited  in  the 
clay-pit.  With  the  aid  of  the  old  gray  horse 
she  ground  it  into  the  dough,  and  with  the 
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IT  W.\S  DEAR  LITTLE  PERCY 
DAY  WHO  THREW’  THE  Ll’MP 
OF  PL’TTY 


BRICK  ,  , 

•with  the 

YELLOW  STREAK 


GEORGE  RANDOLPH  CHESTER 


THE  FAT  SI  RGEOX  SMILED 
“DR.  FLETCHER  HAS  PER- 
TIMES  WITHOUT 


REASSURINGLY  AT  PRETTY  MRS.  WEYLAND. 
FORMED  THIS  OPERATION  SEVENTY-THREE 
A  FATALITY,”  HE  TOLD  HER. 


aid  of  the  youngest  of  the  Grogans,  the  one 
with  the  squinty  eyes,  she  molded  it  into  a 
brick  which  came  out  of  the  kiln  with  a 
slight  yellow  streak  running  through  it  from 
end  to  end. 

A  common  house-fly  has  a  thousand  eyes 
comprised  in  one.  Fate  has  countless  minds, 
clustered,  harmonious,  and  yet  independent. 
She  fixed  one  of  her  minds  on  the  brick  with 
the  yellow  streak,  and  took  precious  care 
of  it,  since  it  was  to  play  a  part  in  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  President  Sawyer. 

A  battered  wagon,  its  boards  red  with 
the  dust  of  many  bricks,  creaked  out  of  Gro¬ 
gan’s  yard;  but  that  load  would  have  gone 
into  a  Harlem  cellar,  so  the  driver  was  given 
a  twinge  in  his  rheumatic  wrist.  Thereupon 
the  right  reins  tautened,  the  horses  veered, 
the  off  rear  hub  bumped  a  gatejxist.  That 
noon  old  man  Grogan,  who  walked  stooped 
and  always  saw  the  ground,  picked  up  the 
streaked  brick  and  carried  it  back  to  the 
pile. 

For  days  Fate  juggled  that  brick;  she  hid 
it,  she  shifted  it,  she  dropped  it;  until  at 
last  she  sent  it  across  to  the  city  on  the  big 
truck  of  Hennegan  and  Hennegan,  con¬ 
tractors.  Red-headed  Dennis  Fogarty  load¬ 


ed  it  into  a  hod,  and  whistling  Dan  Clancy 
laid  it  in  the  ver>'  top  course  of  the  chimney¬ 
coping  of  the  new  five-story  Longnecker 
Building. 

At  this  point  Fate  rested.  Snow  and  rain 
and  wind  and  baking  sun  and  cracking  frost 
set  to  work  on  the  yellow  streak — and  they 
worked  for  fifty  years. 

I 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  LONG  JOURNEY 

The  fat  surgeon  with  the  black  hair  smiled 
dowrn  reassuringly  at  pretty  Mrs.  Weyland. 
“Dr.  Fletcher  has  performed  this  operation 
seventy-three  times  without  a  fatality,”  he 
told  her. 

Pretty  Mrs.  Weyland  also  smiled;  quite 
cheerfully,  too.  “This  is  to  be  his  failure,” 
she  stated  with  quiet  conxict ion,  though  her 
large  brown  eyes  were  clear  and  unafraid. 

“Nonsense,”  said  the  thin  interne.  “In 
his  specialty,  Dr.  Gregory  Fletcher  is  the 
most  skilful  surgeon  in  the  world;  and  he  is 
particularly  gentle  with  beautiful  children.” 

She  smiled  again,  partly  amused  with  the 
compliment  and  partly  pleased ;  for  she  was  a 
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child  in  this  place.  The  nurses  and  the 
doctors  had  made  a  child  of  her.  “Dr. 
Fletcher  should  be  here,”  she  commented. 

Surgeon  and  interne  glanced  at  each 
other  significantly. 

“He’s  usually  a  few  minutes  late,”  said 
the  surgeon,  as  if  it  did  not  matter. 

“He  is  a  very  busy  man,”  added  the  in¬ 
terne,  in  a  tone  which  was  a  trifle  too  non¬ 
chalant.  “I’ll  see  if  he  has  arrived.” 

They  went  into  the  hall  together,  while 
the  prettiest  nurse  patted  and  smoothed 
things  around  little  Mrs.  Weyland. 

“He’s  at  it  again!”  declared  the  fat  one. 

“Surely  not!”  The  thin  one  was  explo¬ 
sive  in  that  denial,  but  not  convincing. 
“With  a  crucial  case  like  this  on  hand?”  He 
was  already  at  the  telephone. 

Fate  at  that  moment  smoothed  her  silk¬ 
en  eyebrows,  which,  by  the  way,  were  beau¬ 
tifully  arched,  and  touched  a  button  marked 
“Immediate  action.”  \  clutter  of  cards 
tumbled  out  in  Department  G.  One  of 
them  w'as  the  card  of  pretty  Mrs.  Weyland. 

Then  Fate,  serene  in  her  pink-throned, 
nebulous  interspace,  and  still  paying  as  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  trivial  human  affairs  as  if 
they  were  momentous,  led  Dr.  Gregorv' 
Fletcher  through  fields  of  scarlet  poppies 
where,  hand  in  hand  with  a  rarishing  houri, 
he  basked  in  the  warm  sunlight  which 
quivered  with  the  song  of  full-throated  birds. 
Fate  had  other  work  for  Dr.  Gregory 
Fletcher,  so  she  left  him  in  that  delicious 
languor,  that  joy  of  flaming  color,  that 
delight  of  tender  music,  that  soft,  sweet 
lulling  of  ail  the  senses,  while  pretty  little 
Mrs.  Weyland  died  for  the  want  of  him. 
The  fat  surgeon  and  the  thin  interne  had 
given  her  ether  and  had  done  their  best. 

Dr.  Gregory  Fletcher  passed  from  the 
fields  of  poppies  into  a  deep,  dark  dungeon, 
with  an  iron  circlet  pressing  relentlessly 
about  his  head,  while  in  his  ears  was  the  in¬ 
fernal  din  of  a  high-pitched  bell.  It  was 
cold  here,  and  dismal,  and  full  of  pain,  and 
worse — fear! 

Slowly,  tortuously,  he  dug  his  way  out¬ 
ward  and  upward,  each  thrust  of  his  numbed 
hands  into  the  dank  earth  accompanied  by 
an  anguishing  throb  in  his  temples;  but  with 
each  stroke  he  was  farther  away  from  that 
awesome  something  down  there  in  the 
blackest  comer. 

Air!  He  was  suffocating!  He  felt  himself 
slipping  back  into  the  darkness  and,  as  he 
did  so,  that  nameless  horror  sprang  up  after 
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him,  cold,  slimy,  dreadful  beyond  all  the 
visions  of  hell  to  express!  Shrieking,  he 
plimged  forward — and  into  the  light!  He 
closed  his  eyes  quickly,  his  eyeballs  searing, 
his  eyelids  burning,  and  the  throbbing  in 
his  temples  an  unendurable  agony.  He  had 
been  too  long  in  the  darkness. 

But  that  bell!  Loud,  clangorous,  insist¬ 
ent,  it  yet  had  a  familiar  sound.  Again  he 
opened  his  eyes,  and  they  fell  upon  hife  case 
of  surgical  instruments.  He  turned  in 
shame  from  that  grim  reminder  of  his  duty. 
Slowly  he  lifted  his  throbbing  head  from  the 
pillow  and  answered  the  telephone.  .  .  . 

Well,  it  had  happened  again.  Once  more 
he  had  inserted  complete  oblivion  into  his 
veins  through  the  tiny  needle  which  lay 
now  on  his  bed-stand.  Once  more,  in  the 
hour  of  crisis,  he  had  failed  in  the  exercise 
of  his  high  gift.  It  should  be  the  last  time! 

When  rest  and  stimulants  had  brought 
life  again  to  his  dead  flesh  and  his  sodden 
mind,  he  locked  his  door  behind  him,  and 
walk^  out  in  search  of  death.  Department 
G,  now  busy  with  the  assassination  of 
President  Sawyer,  put  Dr.  Gregory  Fletcher 
on  an  ocean  steamer  and  registered  him 
as  plain  John  Brown  and  caused  him  to 
shave  off  his  beard  the  moment  he  reached 
the  privacy  of  his  own  stateroom. 

And  Fate  tucked  a  pink  rose  in  her  hair. 

II 

AT  WORK 

Behold  how  Fate,  eagerly  bent  now  on  the 
assassination  of  President  Sawyer,  shuttled 
Hilaire  Marien  into  the  w’arp  of  her  intricate 
pattern.  She  let  him  see  a  hawk  swoop 
down  from  the  clouds,  grab  a  minnow  as  it 
leaped  from  the  water,  and  sweep  up  into 
the  air  again. 

cried  Hilaire.  “I  shall  be  the 
greatest  aviator  in  the  world!” 

He  waxed  his  tiny  black  mustache  up¬ 
ward,  he  trained  his  very  eyebrows  to  point, 
so  that  he  was  like  Mephisto,  and  he  became 
the  greatest  aviator  in  the  world.  Others 
had  looped  the  loop,  and  had  played  leap-frog 
with  the  clouds,  and  had  flown  upside  dowm, 
backward,  and  edgewise,  until  there  was  no 
more  daring  thing  to  be  done.  .And  this  was 
why  Hilaire  had  hitherto  remained  un¬ 
known. 

But  now  Hilaire  dropped  from  the  clouds, 
broke  a  slender  stick  on  bars  fifteen  meters 
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high,  and  swept  upward  again,  unscathed! 
He  reduced  that  low  altitude  record  to  ten 
meters;  to  five;  and  then  it  began  to  rain 
aviators  all  over  France.  They  splattered 
the  landscape  ever\’where;  but  Hilaire  re¬ 
mained  the  undisputed  champion,  because 
he  was  the  only  contestant  left  alive. 

Click!  See  now  the  Herr  Professor  Gross- 
mitttfl,  of  Leipsic.  He  is  at  work  in  his  lab- 
orator>’,  his  glossy  red  beard  held  in  with  a 
rubber  band  and  tucked  out  of  the  way  in¬ 
side  his  worsted  coat.  For  fifteen  years  the 
Herr  Professor  has  sought  a  great  secret. 
In  the  meantime  he  manufactures  pills;  and 
he  believes  in  them,  every  pill. 

During  all  this  time  he  has  had  the  great 
secret  in  his  microscope,  just  at  the  edge  of 
the  field  of  vision.  To-day  Fate,  consulting 
her  schedule,  at  precisely  11:42:21.85  a.m., 
permitted  him  to  slip  under  his  microscope, 
by  mistake,  the  segment  which  he  had  al¬ 
ways  discarded.  A  ‘  *’  “  ' 

leaned  forward, 
automatically  he  was 
humming  “ImTiefen 
Keller”  in  a  voice 
which  rumbled  and 
roared  and  thunder¬ 
ed  like  a  pipe-organ 
in  a  well.  He  was 
still  singing  as  he 
mechanically  focus¬ 
ed  his  eye-piece.  Sud¬ 
denly,  his  best  and 
lowest  note  wedged 
in  his  throat. 

“Herr  Professor!” 
called  an  assistant 
from  the  adjoining 
laborator)'. 

The  Herr  Prof  essor 
straightened  from  his 
work.  “//a/Z  den 
Sfund!"  he  roared. 

He  was  greater  than 
the  Kaiser!  Alone 
and  unaided  he  had  discovered  the  secret 
of  sex-determination!  Suddenly  he  was  mis¬ 
erable.  His  eager  search  was  ended;  he  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  his  secret  now 
that  he  had  discovered  it! 

Department  G.  working  unflaggingly  on 
the  assassination  of  President  Sawyer, 
wrapped  a  copy  of  the  Petit  Parisien  around 
the  Herr  Professor’s  luncheon  Blutwurst. 
The  first  paragraph  which  met  the  great 


discoverer’s  eye  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
French  Academy  of  Science  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  question  of  sex  determi¬ 
nation.  The  next  day  the  Herr  Professor 
went  to  Paris. 

Stefan  Gurrak  was  a  smart  young  man. 
Next  week  he  would  be  of  conscription  age. 
Other  young  men  of  Stefan’s  acquaintance 
had  been  conscripted  and  sent  down  into 
the  Holy  War,  and  shot  into  perfectly  use¬ 
less  fragments.  Stefan  decided  that  this 
was  an  undesirable  end;  so  he  wrapped  up 
his  entire  personal  belongings  in  a  red  hand¬ 
kerchief  and  slipped  out  of  his  mother’s 
house  at  dead  of  night,  and  walked  through 
the  woods  to  the  border,  twelve  miles 
away. 

There  was  a  little  ravine  leading  of!  to  the 
right,  where  stood  a  sentr>’-box.  The  fugitive 
was  a  smart  young  Balkan.  He  did 
not  go  down  through  the  ravine, 
he  went  up  over  the  hill;  but,  as 
he  descended.  De¬ 
partment  G  placed 
a  loose  stone  under 
his  foot,  and  slid  him 
down  across  the 
border,  boots  fore¬ 
most.  The  sentry 
stopped  snoring  and, 
running  up  the  line 
in  anger  because  he 
had  been  disturbed, 
flashed  the  dim  light 
of  his  lantern  on  the 
broad  cheeks  and  the 
wide  mouth  and  the 
small  beady  eye  of 
Stefan  Gurrak! 

The  next  week 
they  gave  Stefan  a 
dollar  -  and  -  a  -  half 
gun,  and  sent  him 
down  to  fight.  Fate 
needed  him  in  the 
war.  as  a  part  of  her 
scheme  for  the  assassination  of  President 
Sawyer. 

Now  Helga  Bjark.  It  was  so  easy  to  en¬ 
snare  Helga  in  the  web  of  the  plot  for  the 
assassination  of  President  Sawyer,  since 
Helga  had  the  brightest  golden  hair  and  the 
pinkest  cheeks  and  the  bluest  eyes  of  any 
girl  in  Stockholm.  The  bait  was  a  scarlet 
red  ribbon,  put  in  a  shop  window  just  as 
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Helga  passed  with  her  strapping  big  brother 
B jark  Bjorn,  the  son  of  Bjorn  Bjark.  Helga 
was  strong;  but  there  are  some  temptations 
so  great,  some  sins  so  irresistible,  that  it  is 
wrong  to  hold  poor  humanity  accountable 
for  weakness. 

For  days  Helga  concealed  that  ribbon 
from  stem  Bjorn  Bjark,  one  of  the  few  who 
still  remain^  rigid  in  the  old  orthodox 
faith  which  teaches  the  joy  of  misery. 
Helga  wore  the  ribbon  in  her  own  room 
until  habit  had  made  her  careless.  Then 
one  day  she  wore  it  into  the  big  tiled 
kitchen,  with  its  rows  upon  rows  of  shining 
kitchenware  on  the  walls. 

The  wrath  of  Bjorn  Bjark  was  like  the 
sullen,  implacable  advance  of  a  glacier. 
“Take  it  off,”  he  said,  without  the  move¬ 
ment  of  a  muscle  in  his  face.  He  sat  still  in 
his  chair. 

“It  is  my  ribbon,”  said  Helga,  sitting 
quietly  down  and  folding  her  hands  in  her 
lap. 

“I  bought  it  for  her,”  said  Bjark,  the  son 
of  Bjorn.  He  sat  down  and  rested  his  hands 
on  the  arms  of  the  big  splint  chair. 

“Burn  it  up,”  order^  old  Bjorn.  There 
was  no  raising  of  the  voice;  there  was  no 
glint  in  the  blue  eyes. 

“I  shall  keep  it,”  announced  Helga,  look¬ 
ing  straight  before  her,  with  not  even  an 
added  flush  on  her  pretty  pink  cheeks. 

“You  will  burn  it,  or  you  will  leave  my 
house,”  remarked  Bjorn. 

Helga  rose.  “Then  I  will  leave,”  she 
stated.  It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had 
defied  her  father,  but  she  had  known  that 
she  would  do  it  some  time.  It  might  as 
well  be  now’. 

Thora,  the  maid,  had  been  standing 
stolidly  by  the  door,  with  her  wrists  crossed 
and  her  gnarled  red  hands  drooping.  She 
had  been  with  the  family  of  old  Bjorn  Bjark 
since  the  children  were  born.  She  was  very 
much  attached  to  them.  She  came  over 
now  and  lifted  the  lid  of  the  huge  stew-pot 
on  the  porcelain  range.  The  stew  needed 
more  water  and  she  put  it  in. 

“If  Helga  goes.  I  go  also,”  observed  Bjark, 
the  son  of  Bjorn,  rising  to  his  six  feet  of 
muscle. 

“Then  go,”  replied  old  Bjorn.  He  did  not 
rise.  He  sat  still. 

After  Helga  and  her  brother  Bjark  had 
left  his  house  forever,  old  Bjorn  went  over 
to  the  National  Geographical  Society  and 
donated  all  his  money  for  the  express  pur¬ 


pose  of  discovering  the  origin  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  with  the  specific  injunction  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  accomplish  the  dis¬ 
covery  before  a  Norwegian  or  a  Danish  ex¬ 
pedition  should  do  it.  Afterw’ard,  old 
Bjom  grieved  himself  to  death;  but  he 
never  confessed  it. 

“Above  all  things,  I  love  an  intrepid 
horseman.”  The  beautiful  Countess  Vladi- 
koff  accepted  from  her  husband  a  light  for 
her  cigarette,  but  her  gaze  was  upturned  to 
the  young  Duke  Alexander. 

“Then  I  shall  become  an  intrepid  horse¬ 
man,”  immediately  promised  the  Duke, 
looking  down  at  her  fondly.  The  jewels 
which  shone  in  her  black  hair  were  no 
brighter  than  the  sparkle  of  her  black  eyes. 

“You  ride  splendidly  now,”  the  young 
Countess  assur^  him,  with  frank  admiration 
in  her  gaze.  Duke  Ale.xander  was  hand¬ 
some,  with  his  glossy  black  beard,  and  his 
broad  shoulders,  and  his  long,  straight 
back. 

“But  not  intrepidly,”  he  laughed.  “I 
shall  need  intrepid  horses.” 

“Have  a  match  for  my  white  one;  do!” 
she  begged.  “We  shall  ride  together.” 

She  rose  gracefully  and,  bowing  to  the 
Count,  whose  beard  was  tinged  with  gray, 
she  slipped  her  hand  in  the  arm  of  Duke 
Alexander,  and  they  strolled  across  to  the 
velvet-hung  window  above  the  courtyard. 
The  Countess’s  white  barb  stood  champing 
at  the  bit;  its  nostrils  were  pink,  its  silken 
mane  rippled  half-way  to  its  knees,  its 
silken  tail  was  like  a  white  rainbow. 

“I  shall  search  through  all  Russia  for  a 
w’hite  horse  of  sufficient  beauty  to  match 
yours  and  of  sufficient  fire  to  demand  in¬ 
trepidity,”  promised  the  Duke. 

Department  G  was  ready.  She  had  de¬ 
layed  the  exit  of  the  Grand  Duke  Borel’s 
carriage  for  half  an  hour,  so  that  his  splen¬ 
did  team  of  blacks  should  drive  out  at  this 
instant.  Fate,  to  aid  in  the  assassination  of 
President  Saw\’er,  had  already  selected  a 
fiery  black  ste^  for  the  Duke.  It  was  now 
in  Arabia. 

“No!  Have  a  black  horse!”  cried  the 
Countess,  turning  to  him  with  such  glowing 
vivacity  that  he  caught  both  her  hands  and 
drew  her  toward  him.  He  bent  his  head. 
His  voice  was  low  and  'vibrant. 

“You  are  wonderful!”  he  exclaimed. 
“Your  eyes  are  more  beautiful  than  the 
stars,  your  lips  are  sweeter  than  the  rose!” 


Count  Vladikoff  rose  and  dropped  his 
finished  cigar  in  the  wide  fireplace.  As  he 
passed  out  of  the  high,  gold-fretted  room, 
he  paused  for  a  glance  of  admiration  at  the 
handsome  young  couple  in  the  window. 

All  day  long  the  famous  New  York  ocu¬ 
list,  Dr.  Paul  Corbex,  w’atched  carefully  a 
yellow  dog.  Hourly,  in  his  disused  little 
consulting-room  on  the  top  floor,  he  took 
the  dog’s  temperature,  respiration,  and 
heart-action.  As  the  evening  drew  on,  the 
doctor’s  broad,  high  brow  became  grave. 
There  was  nothing  whatever  the  matter 
with  his  patient.  It  was  as  bright,  as  ac¬ 
tive,  as  normal  as  any  dog  could  well  be. 

Suddenly,  near  five  o’clock,  the  doctor’s 
benevolent  eyes  brightened  and  he  'leaned 
forward.  The  dog,  in  the  ver\’  midst  of 
chasing  a  fly,  had  stopped  in  the  center  of 
the  floor.  It  swayed  for  an  instant  and 
then,  without  further  warning  or  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  catch  itself,  it  dropped  flat  on  the 
floor — dead. 

Dr.  Paul  Corbex  sprang  to  his  feet,  re¬ 
vealing  himself  as  a  tall,  thin,  gaunt  man, 
slightly  stooped,  and  with  abnormally  long 
arms.  They  hung  nearly  to  his  knees. 
First  of  all,  he  looked  at  his  watch.  Nine 
hours  and  thirty-seven  minutes!  He  en¬ 


tered  the  time  in  a  little  notebook,  then  he 
hurried  over  to  the  dog.  As  he  stooped,  his 
delicately  practised  nostrils  were  met  by  a 
faint,  sweet  odor  akin  to  freshly  crushed 
cherry-blossoms,  only  more  pungent. 

Fate  checked  off  another  step  toward  the 
assassination  of  President  Sawyer. 

Ill 

THE  MAN  WHO  SOUGHT  DEATH 

John  Brown  looked  up  into  the  sky,  his 
eyes  fascinated  by  one  grotesque  cloud 
which  came  slowly  out  of  the  horizon.  It 
was  Death,  in  a  flowing  robe,  her  grisly  face 
shielded  by  one  upraised  arm. 

“I  have  no  aeroplane,”  said  John  Brown. 

“I  have  them  for  sale,”  the  amazing  Hi¬ 
laire  informed  him.  “Monsieur  will  know 
that  for  excellent  reasons  the  plane  must 
be  paid  for  before  he  ascends.”  His  laugh 
was  as  engaging  and  care-free  as  a  child’s. 

“Certainly.”  The  stranger  almost 
smiled.  He  produced  his  wallet.  It  was 
stuffed  with  the  hugest  of  French  bank¬ 
notes. 

“But  a  moment.”  Hilaire,  looking  into 
those  chill  gray  eyes,  held  forth  his  hand. 
“Monsieur  has  ascended  before?” 

i8 


DEPARTMENT  G  PLACED  A  LOOSE  STONE  UNDER 
HIS  FOOT,  AND  SLID  HIM  DOWN  ACROSS  THE 
BORDER,  BOOTS  FOREMOST. 


The  Brick  with  the  Yellow  Streak 
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“Yes,  when  aeroplanes  were  new;  but  as 
a  sport,  then.” 

Straight  up  toward  that  slow-moving, 
fantastic  cloud,  which  seemed  now,  as  he 
advanced  toward  it,  to  uncover  its  head 
and  stretch  both  arms  toward  him.  For 
the  first  time  in  weeks  John  Brown  laughed, 
as,  high  above  indifferent  Paris,  he  wheeled 
and  circled  and  dipped,  and  trained  his  hand 
to  the  long  unused  guidance  of  this  frail  craft. 
A  dozen  men  had  died  in  this  attempt.  He 
was  number  thirteen,  since  the  marvelous 
Hilaire  had  made  the  new  low-altitude  rec¬ 
ord  of  five  meters.  The  thirteenth!  He 
brushed  his  hand  across  his  brow.  It  was 
still  dull  from  last  night’s  sodden  stupor. 

He  circled  slowly  now,  as  he  gaged  the 
aviation  field  below;  then,  just  before  he 
shot  downward,  he  gave  a  mocking  glance 
at  that  eery  figure  of  Death  which  had 
moved  majestically  over  him  from  out  of  the 
horizon.  The  arms  were  fully  extended  by 
this  time,  and,  as  he  took  the  plunge,  he 
noted  that  one  hand  held  a  wreath. 

Down  like  an  arrow,  straight  down;  down 
like  a  stone!  The  wind  smarted  his  eyes,  it 
whistled  in  his  ears,  it  flapped  at  his  canvas 
wings  with  a  sound  like  the  song  of  a  cricket. 
The  earth  leaped  eagerly  up  at  him.  It 
was  just  beneath  his  feet.  A  firm  hand  now 
and  a  steady  nerve,  a  keen  eye  and  a  clear 
head;  for  it  was  no  part  of  John  Brown’s 
intention  to  lift  one  finger  against  his  own 
life.  That  sin  was  not  in  his  bigness.  The 
sudden  thrust  of  a  lever,  a  swift  outward 
curve,  a  marvelous  judgment  of  distance, 
and  the  long-sustained  low-altitude  record 
of  Hilaire  was  beaten  by  a  full  two  meters! 

As  the  new  champion  swept  upward  again 
into  the  sky,  his  gray  eyes  fixed  themselves 
reproachfully  on  that  chimerical  figure  in 
the  clouds.  Once  more  he  had  been  mocked 
and  tricked.  It  was  not  Death  who  hov¬ 
ered  there,  but  Fame! 

That  night  all  Paris,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  all  the  world,  knew  of  the  daring  Ameri¬ 
can  aviator,  John  Brown,  who  had  out- 
Hilaired  Hilaire!  For  two  weeks  he  star¬ 
tled  Paris,  and  then  he  met  the  Herr  Pro¬ 
fessor  Grossmittel.  It  was  for  this  alone 
that  Fate  had  made  him  leap  into  the  air 
in  search  of  death.  Otherwise,  how  could  the 
assassination  of  President  Sawyer  have 
been  carried  forward? 

Herr  Professor  Grossmittel,  being  Ger¬ 
man,  had  quarreled  violently  with  the 


French  Academy  of  Science;  and  he  still 
pKJSsessed,  alone,  the  great  secret  of  sex- 
determination.  He  meant  to  carry  that 
secret  back  with  him  to  Leipsic. 

But  why  was  he  not  gone  to  Leipsic? 
Why  was  he  walking  in  the  Bois  de  Bou¬ 
logne  this  morning?  Fate  needed  him  here! 
His  part  in  the  assassination  of  President 
Sawyer  was  now  to  come. 

As  he  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  deserted 
Longchamps  race-course,  he  cast  his  eyes 
upward  into  the  blue  sky  and  saw  there  a 
slowly  circling  white  blot,  which  he  knew  to 
be  the  fool  American  aviator.  He  strode 
majestically,  if  not  gracefully,  out  into  the 
center  of  the  course,  so  that  he  might  have 
a  better  view.  With  his  hands  behind  him 
and  his  girth  protruding  so  that  his  rippling 
beard  lay  flat  upon  it,  he  gazed  straight  up, 
and  perceived  that  the  American  was  com¬ 
ing  straight  dowm. 

Very  interesting.  The  Herr  Professor 
spread  his  thick  legs  a  trifle  farther  apart, 
and  enjoyed  this  demonstration  of  the  laws 
of  perspective,  which  made  the  aeroplane 
seem  larger  the  nearer  it  approached. 
Suddenly  it  dawmed  upon  the  scientist  that 
the  aeroplane  was  descending  to  the  exact 
spot  upon  which  he  then  stood.  With  all 
the  dignity  belonging  to  an  honored  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Studienundplaudergesellschaft 
von  Scientific  Wissenschaft,  he  w'alked 
sedately  twenty  yards  away  from  that  spot 
in  a  direct  line.  Then  he  looked  up  again; 
for,  understand,  it  is  impossible  that  one  of 
large  girth  should  look  upward  well  while 
walking. 

Himmell  The  huge  contraption,  its 
widespread  wings  now  covering  half  the 
sky,  was  descending  straight  upon  the  sp>ot 
where  he  then  sto^!  Forgetting  entirely 
the  dignity  belonging  to  an  honored  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  society  the  name  of  which  it  is 
not  necessar>'  to  rep>eat,  the  Herr  Professor 
returned  to  his  original  position,  moving 
this  time  in  much  haste. 

Potzblitzl  Donnerwetter!  The  infernal  thing 
was  almost  upon  him.  The  Herr  Professor 
clapped  his  round'  fists  upon  his  breast,  he 
shut  his  eyes,  he  stuck  his  rippling  red  beard 
straight  out,  and  ran,  as  fast  as  his  thick 
legs  could  pound,  three  large  and  complete 
circles! 

On  the  third  round  the  frantically  active 
John  Brown  caught  him!  After  the  crash 
came  they  found  themselves  sitting  flat  on 
the  ground,  facing  each  other  across  a  tangle 
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of  gnarled  and  twisted  and  ^lintered 
rods  and  wires,  and  sheltered  under  shred¬ 
ded  wings.  So  it  was  that  Fate  introduced 
plain  John  Brown  to  Herr  Professor  Gross- 
nyttel. 

“Verdammt  noch  einmal!"  exclaimed  the 
Herr  Professor. 

“I  tried  my  best  to  avoid  you,”  said  the 
axdator,  in  whose  grave  eyes  there  was  much 
weariness.  “My  rudder  broke.  It  was  my 
first  accident.  I  thought  that  I  was  to  die!” 

There  was  such  sudden  savage  regret  in 
his  tone  that  Herr  Professor  Grossmittel 
looked  at  him  analytically.  “You  wish  to 
die,  not?”  He  noted  the  pupils  of  the  eyes, 
the  color  of  the  fiesh,  the  bluish  line  about 
the  lips,  “/a,  Ja,”  he  rumbled.  “.-IfA 
Gotti  You  must  have  the  drug!”  He 
leaned  forward  amid  the  wreckage  with 
sudden  eagerness.  His  heavy  face  lighted 
with  a  smile  of  surprising  kindliness.  “Come 
with  me  to  Leipsic,”  he  invited.  “I  cure 
you.” 

“There  is  no  cure,”  replied  John  Brown 
sadly;  but  he  went  to  Leipsic. 

Three  days  later  an  explosion  in  Herr 
Professor  Grossmittel’s  laboratorv’  de¬ 
stroyed  quite  a  jwrtion  of  the  Herr  Pro¬ 
fessor.  So  the  laboratory  was  closed,  and 
John  Brown  went  away;  but  he  took  with 
him  the  secret  of  sex-determination.  It  was 
necessarv'. 

Death  moved  her  main  office  to  the  Bal¬ 
kans,  where  a  bloody  war  raged  fierce  and 
long  in  the  cause  of  holiness.  By  special 
permit,  the  new  .\merican  war-correspond¬ 
ent  rode  always  in  the  front,  but  bullets 
passed  him  by  as  cleanly  as  if  the>'  had 
curved  round  him,  though  poor,  ill-fed,  ill- 
clad,  mired,  and  hopeless  soldiers  fell  on 
ever>'  hand.  Weariness  settled  in  his  chill 
gray  eyes  as,  day  after  day.  Death  mocked 
him. 

A  week  of  this,  two  weeks,  an  eternity, 
and  then,  one  day  when  the  fighting  had 
surged  near  to  the  hospital  camp,  a  stray 
bullet  shot  down  the  surgeon,  A  groan  of 
despair  burst  from  the  lips  of  those  wounded 
devdls  stretched  in  rows  on  their  rude  cots. 
The  new  American  war-correspnjndent,  gal¬ 
loping  by  on  his  lean  horse,  sprang  to  the 
ground  in  an  instant.  He  threw*  off  his 
coat  and  rolled  up  his  sleeves.  He  seized 
the  surgeon’s  case  and  spread  it  out  before 
him. 

The  first  thing  his  eye  lit  upon  was  a  tray 


containing  a  hyp>odermic  needle  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  vials.  He  examined  these  vials 
with  feverish  eagerness.  He  pulled  the  cork 
from  one  of  them,  and  extracted  a  tiny  pel¬ 
let.  He  had  no  time  for  the  needle  now! 
He  swallowed  the  pellet  and  stuck  the  vial 
in  his  pocket.  Then  he  went  to  work. 

The  next  day  the  world  knew  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  surgical  feats  performed  on  the  field 
of  battle  by  the  cool  and  daring  new  Ameri¬ 
can  war -correspondent.  Again  the  mask 
had  been  removed  from  the  smoke-clad 
figure  he  had  thought  to  be  Death,  and 
Fame  smiled  on  him  in  derision! 

One  patient  amused  him:  Stefan  Gurrak. 
Stefan  was  a  smart  young  man.  He  had  sus¬ 
tained  a  slight  flesh-wound  in  his  arm.  He 
rubbed  it  with  the  three-leafed  ivy,  so  that 
it  became  inflamed;  and  he  had  no  more 
fighting  to  do.  It  was  far  better  in  the 
hospital  camp,  and  there  was  more  food. 

The  substitute  surgeon  hunted  earnestly 
in  the  hills  for  medicinal  herbs.  He  brought 
back  to  camp  a  strange  new  plant,  a  bulbous 
flower-like  growth  which  gave  forth  an  odor 
akin  to  freshly  crushed  cheriy- blossoms, 
only  more  pungent.  He  sniffed  at  it  deli¬ 
cately.  He  rolled  it  between  his  fingers. 
He  was  about  to  touch  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
to  it  when  the  short,  wide  hand  of  Stefan 
Gurrak  clutched  him  by  the  sleeve.  The 
tongue  of  Stefan  was  a  series  of  grunts  and 
gurglings,  which  not  over  fifty  soldiers  in 
that  army  understood;  but  he  was  an  adept 
in  the  universal  language.  He  p>ointed  to 
the  flower,  he  pointed  to  his  mouth,  and  he 
gave  a  startlingly  realistic  imitation  of 
dropping  dow'n  dead. 

Thus  Stefan  Gurrak  played  his  part  in 
the  assassination  of  President  Sawyer. 

A  world  of  pure  white;  maddening  white; 
shimmering,  glaring  white,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach!  Hummocks,  hills,  mountains, 
valleys,  and  plains,  all  smooth,  glistening, 
crv'stalline  white!  Above,  an  empty  sky,  a 
dull,  blue-gray  void,  the  very  air  of  which 
seemed  to  crackle  and  to  feather  at  the 
slightest  disturbance.  Across  this  frozen 
desert  there  came  a  blessed  relief  to  the 
monotony.  Three  long  sledges  drawn  by 
plodding,  thick-furr^,  jwinted-eared, 
sharp-nosed  dogs;  behind,  eight  wide,  shape¬ 
less,  fur-clad,  plodding  figures. 

It  was  the  leader  of  the  foremost  dog- 
sledge  which  stopped  at  a  low  hummock 
and  sniffed;  then  he  sat  up>on  his  haunches, 


rOTZBLlTZ!  THE  INFERNAL  THING 
WAS  ALMOST  L’FON  HIM. 


in  his  harness,  and  howled,  long  and  loud!  “You  are  of  Eglar’s  exf)edition,”  guessed 
A  flat-faced  Eskimo  hurried  up  to  the  the  tallest  one. 
hummock  and  shook  his  head.  It  was  a  The  man  nodded  his  head, 
rounded  pile  like  any  other  mound  of  snow,  “You  joined  it  in  Copenhagen?” 

and  would  have  been  passed  by,  except  for  Again  the  man  nodded, 

the  dog.  The  dog  kept  on  howling.  An-  “Where  are  the  others?” 

other  flat-faced  Eskimo  came  up  and  he  The  man  looked  up,  and  into  his  gray 

accepted  the  dog’s  decision.  He  brought  eyes  came  an  ineffable  sadness, 
a  pick  from  the  foremost  sledge  and  dug  “Dead!”  he  husked.  “All  dead!”  He 
into  the  snow*.  It  covered  an  igloo  which  laughed,  a  shrill,  cackling  laugh.  “All  but 
had  been  buried  deep  in  the  drifts.  me!” 

The  six  other  men  were  tall  and  blond.  The  widest  of  the  six  bent  forward  slowly, 
and  they  stood  stolidly  by  until  the  uncover-  “Did  Elgar  discover  the  cause  of  the  Aurora 
ing  of  the  igloo  disclosed  a  half-frozen  white  Borealis?”  he  inquired  in  heavy’,  even  tones, 
man;  then  they  set  soberly  to  work.  It  The  man  shook  his  head, 

took  them  three  hours  to  resuscitate  him.  The  tallest  of  the  six  straightened  until 

He  was  an  American,  with  somber  gray  his  fur  cap  scrapied  the  low  ceiling  of  the 
eyes.  igloo. 

The  first  word  he  uttered  was:  “Co-  “We  did,”  he  stated;  “for  the  National 
caine!”  Geographical  Society  of  Stockholm.” 

The  doctor  shook  his  head.  Calm  satisfaction  was  reflected  on  all  six 

“Morphine!  Cocaine!  Anything!”  of  the  blond  faces. 

The  tallest  of  the  blond  explorers  had  When  the  man  was  able  to  travel  they 
already  produced  his  case.  He  injected  a  bundled  him  up  and  led  him  outside.  He 
drug  into  the  man’s  arm.  The  color  came  grew’  dizzy  and  staggered  as  soon  as  his  eyes 
slowly  back  to  the  deathlike  face.  rested  up>on  that  painfully  white  landscape. 
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He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  fell! 

“Snow  blindness,”  diagnosed  the  tallest 
one. 

That  was  the  only  gain,  in  the  frozen 
North,  of  the  man  who  had  sought  death: 
snow  blindness!  He  had  been  sent  with  the 
Elgar  exp>edition  to  get  it,  and  the  Bjorn 
Bjark  Fund  expedition  had  been  sent  to 
bring  him  back.  But  the  snow-blindness  was 
necessary  to  the  assassination  of  President 
Sawyer. 

Just  as  the  new  black  horse  of  Duke 
Alexander  turned  into  the  Nevsky  Prospekt, 
cavorting  proudly  by  the  side  of  the  Count¬ 
ess  Vladikoff’s  white  barb.  Department  G 
sent  a  gust  of  wind  down  St.  Petersburg’s 
most  stately  thoroughfare. 

It  was  a  playful  gust  of  wind;  it  traced 
little  eddies  on  the  pavement,  like  a  dog 
chasing  its  tail;  it  tossed  little  handfuls  of 
leaves  into  the  air,  and  caught  them  and 
tossed  them  back  again;  it  tore  at  the  cloth¬ 
ing  of  pedestrians,  and  then  let  them  flap 
gently  back  to  place;  and  it  formed  a  glori¬ 
ous,  dancing  little  whirlwind,  which 
snatched  up  all  the  loose  paper  it  could  find 
and,  circled  with  these  twirling  adornments, 
went  swaying  and  pirouetting  up  the  street, 
to  flourish  its  most  fantastic  step  suddenly 
and  directly  before  the  eyes  of  Duke  Alex¬ 
ander’s  coal-black  horse. 

No  animal  of  such  fire  could  brook  an 
indignity  so  insolent.  The  four  steel-strung 
legs  promptly  crouched  and  straightened  in 
a  sidewise  jump,  which  caught  Duke  Alex¬ 
ander  unaware  as  he  was  repeating  a  deli¬ 
cate  little  love  sonnet  to  the  Countess,  and 
tossed  him  far  over  against  the  curb,  where 
he  lay  quite  still. 

The  Countess  Vladikoff  was  by  his  side 
in  an  instant,  her  white  barb  standing  as  if 
graven  just  where  she  had  left  it.  She  was 
at  the  Duke’s  side  no  sooner,  however,  than  a 
tall,  thin  stranger,  with  somber  gray  eyes 
and  a  bluish  line  about  his  lips,  a  stranger 
who  was  so  deft  in  his  swift  examination 
and  so  authoritative  in  the  exercise  of  his 
sure  knowledge,  that  the  Countess  drew 
back  respectfully. 

“The  man  must  not  be  moved,”  said  the 
stranger;  “not  farther  than  the  nearest 
house — ”  and  he  glanced  behind  him  at  the 
frowning-fronted  marble  building. 

The  Countess  smiled  as  she  too  glanced 
at  it. 

“It  is  the  residence  of  a  very  good  friend,” 


and  she  ran  lightly  to  the  gate  to  ring  the 
bell.  She  came  back  immediately,  re¬ 
pressed  anguish  in  her  face. 

“Where  is  he  hurt?”  she  asked. 

“Internally.”  He  was  straightening  the 
Duke’s  right  leg  and  feeling  lightly  along 
its  bones. 

“Not  fatally?” 

The  stranger  looked  up  at  her  steadily  a 
moment.  “There  is  a  chance  to  save  him. 
Send  for  your  best  surgeons  immediately.” 
Then  he  superintended  the  removal  of  the 
Duke  into  the  house,  and  prepared  him  for 
an  operation. 

The  surgeons  arrived.  Briefly,  crisply, 
without  the  loss  of  a  word,  the  stranger  gave 
them  his  diagnosis.  Listening  as  he  worked, 
a  silver-bearded  old  surgeon  examined  for 
himself,  and  then  he  gravely  excluded  the 
Countess  from  the  room. 

“If  our  diagnosis  is  correct,  this  operation 
is  so  dangerous  as  to  be  almost  certainly 
fatal,”  he  said. 

The  other  surgeons  were  silent. 

“The  man  will  die  in  half  an  hour  unless 
the  operation  is  performed,”  urged  the 
stranger  quietly. 

-  The  silver-bearded  surgeon  opened  his 
case.  “There  must  be  a  double  incision,” 
he  decided. 

“No;  one,”  quickly  corrected  the 
stranger.  “The  incision  must  be  made 
here,”  and  he  indicated  the  line. 

The  old  surgeon  looked  at  him  sharply. 
“Who  are  you?” 

“I  prefer  not  to  say.” 

“After  you  have  made  this  single  inci¬ 
sion,  what  then?” 

The  stranger  lifted  the  Duke’s  eyelid 
and  turned  briskly  to  the  others.  His  jaws 
were  set  and  for  the  first  time  his  chill  gray 
eyes  had  a  glint  in  them. 

“You  have  no  time  to  lose,”  he  told  them. 
“After  the  external  incision  is  made,  you 
will  proceed  precisely  in  this  manner.” 
And  to  the  four  eager  listeners  he  described 
the  forthcoming  operation  to  the  most  mi¬ 
nute  detail. 

Smiling,  the  silver -bearded  surgeon 
handed  him  the  scalpel.  “I  had  never  ex¬ 
pected  the  honor  of  seeing  Dr.  Gregory 
Fletcher  operate,”  he  said,  with  a  bow. 

There  was  a  flush  on  the  stranger’s  face. 
“How  do  you  know?” 

“There  is  but  one  man  in  the  world  confi¬ 
dent  of  performing  that  operation  success¬ 
fully.  You  ai)parently  wish  your  incognito 


i 


happily  on  his  bed  with  his  right  hand  in 
that  of  the  Countess  Vladikoff,  but  his 
grateful  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  Ameri¬ 
can  stranger. 

“How  shall  I  reward  you,  my  friend?”  he 
asked. 


I)reserved.  If  so,  that  name  shall  not  be  ut¬ 
tered  again.” 

Dr.  Gregory’  Fletcher  threw  off  his  coat. 
“Have  you  the  aseptics  prepared?”  he 
asked. 

Three  weeks  later  Duke  Alexander  lay 
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“Secure  me  a  post  in  the  Russian  Secret 
Service.  I  came  to  St.  Petersburg  for  that 
purpose.” 

The  Duke  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 
“That  is  a  particularly  unhealthy  profession 
in  these  days,”  he  objected,  “and  an  annoy¬ 
ing  one.  We  lose  our  best  men  so  quickly.” 

“So  I  have  heard,”  returned  the  stranger. 
“However,  that  is  my  wish.” 

On  the  day  the  stranger  with  the  somber 
gray  eyes  was  taken  into  the  Russian  secret 
serNice,  Fate  nonchalantly  stamped  and 
reindexed  another  card  in  the  case  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Sawyer. 

IV 

THE  ANSWER 

There  was  an  epidemic  of  heart  -  failure 
among  the  Russian  government  employees 
in  America,  and  this  prevailed,  not  only 
among  the  ojienly  known  officials,  but 
among  those  still  more  important  person¬ 
ages  who  kept  their  affairs  out  of  the  news- 
pai>ers  and  their  connection  with  the  Rus¬ 
sian  government  modestly  to  themselves. 
A  Russian  gentleman,  apparently  in  the 
best  of  health  and  spirits,  would  be  chatting 
comfortably  with  his  friends  along  about 
midnight,  suave,  polished,  and  agreeable, 
w’hen  he  would  suddenly  drop  dead.  Mid¬ 
night,  or  a  little  before,  was  one  of  the  favor¬ 
ite  hours  for  this  strange  new  custom.  The 
other  favorite  hour  was  from  five  to  six  in 
the  morning. 

The  cleverest  minds  in  the  Russian  gov¬ 
ernment  set  to  work  on  this  queer  habit, 
but  they  could  make  very  little  of  it.  One 
statistically  minded  delver  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  these  sudden  demises  oc¬ 
curred  in  every  case  an  approximate  ten 
hours  after  luncheon  or  after  dinner,  but 
that  seemed  to  lead  to  nothing,  since  there 
were  no  traces  whatever  of  p>oisoning. 

When  the  new  Russian  ambassador  sud¬ 
denly  succumbed  to  the  prevailing  fancy,  a 
certain  somberly  gray-eyed  American,  quite 
well  known  to  three  or  four  of  Russia’s  most 
trusted  representatives,  was  sent  for,  post 
haste,  at  his  standing  request;  and  it  w’as  he 
who  detected  the  odor  which  less  delicately 
trained  nostrils  had  not  taken  into  account. 
It  was  a  fragrance  akin  to  freshly  crushed 
cherry-blossoms,  only  more  pungent! 

On  this  slight  and  almost  intangible  clue, 
the  stranger  worked  from  early  fall  until 
well  into  the  winter,  but  with  no  result;  and 


at  last  he  gave  up  in  despair.  Nothing  to 
which  he  turned  his  hand  seemed  fruitful. 
Discouraged  even  with  his  pursuit  of  death, 
he  took  to  vanishing  for  days  at  a  time 
from  the  haunts  of  his  few  acquaintances, 
lying,  in  these  periods  of  retirement,  in  a 
state  of  nightmare-vexed  stupor,  with  his 
hypodermic  needle  on  the  bed-stand  by  his 
side.  When  he  did  appear,  it  was  with  thick, 
dark  glasses  on  his  eyes;  for  with  the  first 
fall  of  snow  his  temporary  semi-blindness 
had  returned,  most  painfully. 

It  was  then  that  Department  G  led  him 
to  a  consultation  with  the  famous  New  York 
oculist.  Dr.  Paul  Corbex.  In  the  doctor  he 
found  a  cultured,  intelligent  man,  of  great 
benevolence  from  the  cheek  bones  up;  but, 
as  he  was  detailing  his  symptoms,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  suddenly  paused.  His  nostrils  had 
caught  a  faint,  delicate  fragrance  akin  to 
freshly  crushed  cherry-blossoms,  only  more 
pungent! 

“The  pain  is  just  here,”  he  said  to  the 
famous  oculist  and,  taking  the  long,  flexible 
hand  of  Dr.  Corbex,  he  drew  it  over  his  own 
face,  with  the  thumb  at  the  outer  corner  of 
one  eye  and  the  middle  finger  at  the  corner 
of  the  other.  Thus  placed,  the  palm  of  Dr. 
Corbex’s  hand  was  just  over  the  nose  of  his 
patient.  That  peculiar  odor  was  clearly 
apparent  here,  and  quite  pungent,  as  if  the 
hand  were  often  in  contact  with  the  sub¬ 
stance  which  gave  forth  that  fragrance. 

Quietly  the  stranger  with  the  somber  gray 
eyes  submitted  to  the  examination,  and 
quietly  he  accepted  his  prescription. 

For  a  man  of  the  gray-eyed  stranger’s 
wide  travel  and  experience,  it  was  an  easy 
matter  then  to  chat  for  half  an  hour  on 
topics  of  general  interest.  In  that  chat  the 
stranger  determined  that  Dr.  Paul  Corbex 
was  without  doubt  a  Russian,  the  name 
probably  being  corrupted  from  Korbek; 
he  discovered  that  Dr.  Corbex  was  a  man  of 
extensive  philanthropy  and  humanitarian- 
ism,  who  gave  much  to  the  poor  and  took 
their  woes  romantically  to  his  heart;  and  he 
found  that  the  doctor  was  intensely  grieved 
because  Fate  had  denied  him  a  son.  He 
had  only  daughters,  four  of  them,  and  there 
was  sterner  work  to  be  done  in  the  world 
than  daughters  could  do. 

For  some  unknown  reason  the  gray -eyed 
stranger  gave  to  Dr.  Paul  Corbex  the  secret 
of  sex-determination;  and  then  he  went 
away. 

VVhen  he  reached  the  street  he  had  an 


The  Brick  with  the  Yellow  Streak 


important  question  to  decide;  whether  it  ment.  They  were  apparently  bird-seeds, 
were  better  to  set  a  watch  upon  Dr.  His  conscious  mind  continued  w’ith  the 
Corbex,  and  so  run  the  chance  of  arousing  problem  of  Dr.  Paul  Corbex,  while  his  au- 
his  suspicions,  or  to  arrest  him  at  once  on  tomatic  mind  followed  the  trail  of  the  bird- 
any  trumjied-up  charge  which  would  permit  seed.  He  bumped  against  pedestrians  and 
a  search  of  his  house.  was  jostled  to  the  curb,  and  wormed  his 

Linking  thought  to  thought,  he  headed  way  in  and  out  of  traffic,  enduring  all  sorts 
across  to  take  the  subway.  As  he  walked,  his  of  physical  discomfort  so  that  he  might  fol- 
head  bent,  his  eyes  fell  on  a  trail  of  small  low  that  trifling  track.  He  had  meant  to 

seeds  scattered  along  the  edge  of  the  pave-  cross  Broadway,  but  since  Fate  had  sent  the 
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bag  of  bird-seed  down  that  thoroughfare  he  spared  to  cause  the  arrest,  conviction,  and 

mechanically  followed  for  a  full  ten  min-  execution  of  Dr.  Paul  Corbex. 

utes.  This  would  never  have  done,  since  Dr. 

Suddenly,  midway  of  one  of  those  neg-  Paul  Corbex,  having  now  the  secret  of  sex 
lected  old  blocks  which  seem  to  have  been  determination  in  his  possession,  was  des- 
thrust  up  through  the  soil  of  New  York,  like  tined  to  become  the  father  of  the  assassin 
the  rocks  in  Central  Park,  to  last  for  endur-  of  President  Sawyer  of  the  United  States  of 
ing  ages,  he  decided  on  what  to  do  about  Dr.  America. 

Paul  Corbex.  He  would  cause  the  man  to  You  understand,  of  course,  that  the  as- 
be  arrested  immediately.  sassin  of  President  Sawyer  is  not  yet  in 

No  sooner  had  he  reached  this  important  existence.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  is  Presi- 
conclusion  than  he  became  conscious  of  hav-  dent  Sawyer.  He  is  to  be  born  next  June, 
ing  wandered  far  out  of  his  way  on  account 

of  the  bird-seed  trail,  which  still  went  scat-  EPILOGUE 

tering  down  the  street.  He  smiled  grimly 

as  he  realized  this  absurdity,  and,  being  “Strange  how  simply  Fate  works,”  ob- 
of  a  curious  turn  of  mind,  he  si>eculated  ser\-ed  the  younger  ambulance-attendant,  as 
on  it.  he  heljied  pick  up  all  that  remained  of  the 

“Why,”  the  man  who  had  sought  Death  unknown  man. 
asked  himself,  “why  did  I  follow  this  quar-  “Yes,”  agreed  the  older  and  wiser  at- 
ter’s  worth  of  bird-seed,  and  why,  hanng  tendant.  “Just  drops  a  brick  on  a  fellow, 
followed  it  so  far,  should  I  have  stopped  in  and  settles  it!” 

this  particular  s|)ot?”  The  younger  one  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

Immediately  the  answer  fell  on  him  from  “You  don’t  suppose  that  would  recjuire 
the  chimney-coping  of  the  decrepit  old  Long-  any  special  preparation?”  he  suggested,  with 
necker  building.  The  answer  was  two-  the  vague  beginning  of  thought, 
thirds  of  the  brick  with  the  yellow  streak;  “Not  a  bit,”  promptly  replied  the  older 
and  it  killed  him  instantly!  and  wiser  one,  who  was  authoritative,  and 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  begin  to  j>er-  had  the  final,  decisive  say  in  ever>’thing. 
ceive  the  pattern  in  Fate’s  wondrously  Fate,  overhearing  that  conversation, 
matched  design;  for  if  dear  little  Percy  Day  searched  out  the  older  and  wiser  one’s  index- 
had  not  thrown  the  putty  to  make  this  card  and  shortened  his  date  by  a  good  two 
streaked  brick,  more  than  fifty  years  before,  years. 

Dr.  Gregory  Fletcher  would  have  been  Fate  is  but  a  woman,  after  all. 
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Altogether  we  have  received  8,960  letters  from  our  readers  on  what  they 
know  about  Rum.  We  are  overwhelmed,  not  only  by  the  numbers,  but  also 
by  the  amazing  mass  of  facts  and  thought  they  contain.  We  could  fill  one 
whole  issue  of  EVERYBODY’S  with  really  invaluable  documents.  Unfortunately 
we  must  pick  out  only  a  few  for  publication. 

The  letters  below  are  not  only  interesting,  but  offer  aspects  of  the  liquor 
question  not  commonly  considered.  Here  you  have  the  sociological,  psycho¬ 
logical,  and  administrative  view-points.  The  writers  are  not  indulging  in  mere 
theorizing.  They  give  you  the  human,  common-sense  side.  Read,  and  be 
that  much  wiser.  The  Editors. 


JUST  MEN 

CONCERNING  RUM  AND  MODERN  INDUSTRIALISM 

BY  GORDON  THAYER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


P\ID  you  ever  hear  of 
^  “Occupational  In- 
temperance”? 

Have  you  ever  asked 
why  the  saloon  dominates  ^  V 

the  heart  of  our  manu¬ 
facturing  communities? 

Have  you  contrasted  the  morning  tread 
of  twenty  million  workers’  feet  with  the 
noon  footsteps,  and  night-time  shuffle,  of 


the  hundreds  of  thou- 
w  sands  who  pass  behind 

those  swinging  doors? 

Have  you  counted  the 
cost  in  wrecked  bodies, 
in  needless  disease,  pov¬ 
erty,  accident,  and  death 
that  scrawls  its  daily  record  across  the 
balance-sheet  of  American  industr>'? 

Wage-earner  or  profit-taker;  victim  or 
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immune — has  the  tragedy  of  a  silent  part¬ 
nership  between  the  unsanitary  trades  and 
the  rum-shop  come  home  to  you  in  all  its 
terrible  significance? 

This  is  a  theme  which  calls  for  such 
blunt  questions  and  the  facing  of  unpala¬ 
table  facts;  for  the  axe  of  truth,  rather  than 
the  delicate  scalpel  of  theon.-.  For  it  is  a 
theme  which  brands  us  as  our  brothers’ 
keeper;  stains  us  with  his  blood;  sears  us 
with  the  tears  of  countless  women  and  chil¬ 
dren;  and  lays  bare  the  price  of  ignorance 
and  greed,  and  the  sin  of  apathy.  In  so  far 
as  it  is  the  historj'  of  human  weakness  be¬ 
trayed,  it  is  to-day  the  world  epic  of  de¬ 
spair.  But  it  is  also  a  theme  of  growing 
hope;  of  social  justice  to  those  caught  in 
the  grip  of  circumstances;  of  a  sounder 
economic  policy  in  industrial  relations;  and 
of  a  saner  understanding  of  the  claims  of 
the  common  brotherhood  of  man. 

IN  THE  DANGEROUS  TRADES 

Two  facts  may  be  said  to  dominate  the 
horizon  of  the  average  working  man — the 
factor}'  and  the  saloon.  This  does  not  mean 
that — million  for  million — we  match  the 
heavy  drinker  against  the  wage-earner. 
The  so-called  “standard  trades’’ — those 
which  offer  a  fair  wage,  reasonably  health¬ 
ful  emplo}'ment  free  from  excessive  physical 
strain  or  habitual  handling  of  dangerous 
materials — are  not  the  commercial  allies 
of  the  brewer  or  distiller.  The  “moderate 
drinker;”  the  man  who  goes  to  the  Poor 
Man’s  Club  chiefly  for  sociability,  and  who 
— provided  he  could  get  pure  beer  and 
whisky — might  suffer  little  in  body  from 
the  practise,  commonly  comes  from  the 
“standard”  factor}'  or  workshop. 

But  the  “dangerous  trades” — those 
which  reek  iR'ith  noxious  fume  or  dust;  tor¬ 
ture  with  glare  and  heat;  drain  the  last  dregs 
of  physical  endurance;  poison,  break,  and 
cripple;  exact  blood,  lungs,  heart,  and  muscle 
from  their  workers — these  are  the  makers 
of  drunkards  by  a  process  as  ine\'itable  as 
the  sw'ing  of  the  pendulum  or  the  recoil  of 
the  bent  bow'. 

The  victims  of  lead  in  one  hundred  and 
fifty  trades;  the  mercur}'-poisoned  and 
steam-sodden  hatter;  the  consumptive 
potter;  the  army  of  “lungers”  in  the  textile 
and  grinding  trades;  those  who  toil  in  smel¬ 
ter  and  mine;  the  thousands  who  sw'eat 
and  shiver  in  an  endless  chain  of  foundries; 


who  stagger  from  the  fume-laden  air  of 
“dope”  rooms;  who  keep  pace  with  the 
merciless  iteration  of  crowded  machiner}', 
and  become  a  part  of  its  monotonous  whir 
in  the  foul  air  of  unsanitary  work-rooms; 
who  match  lowered  physique  against  the 
insidious  attacks  of  over  tw'o  score  indus¬ 
trial  poisons — all  these,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  as  helpless  as  they  to  choose  the 
conditions  of  their  employment  —  these 
have  no  panacea  but  a  stimulant,  and  no 
doctor  but  the  saloon. 

THE  INEVITABLE*  DRINK 

Are  they  to  be  condemned?  The  law  of 
gravitation  itself  embodies  no  more  resist¬ 
less  force  than  the  craving  of  an  exhausted 
or  diseased  body  for  rest,  food,  and  clean 
air. 

But  rest,  to  the  point  of  actual  nightly 
recuperation,  is  impossible  for  these  unfor¬ 
tunates.  The  deadly  fr}'ing-pan;  the  ba¬ 
ker’s  unwholesome  sweets;  the  tinned  meats 
and  vegetables  of  the  corner  grocer}'  or 
delicatessen  shop,  are  the  daily  stone  offered 
them  in  place  of  bread.  The  close  air  of 
crowded  flat  or  inner  bedroom;  the  fretting 
of  children  or  overburdened  wife;  all  the 
unrest  c.::d  discomfort  which  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  overworked  and  underpaid,  are 
hardships  from  w'hich  there  is  an  actual  and 
ine\'itable  physical  recoil.  Beer?  Whisky? 
Since  adequate  rest,  and  food,  and  air  are 
debarred  them,  these  are  but  the  obvious 
keys  to  imlock  a  door  of  brief  escape 
through  the  blank  walls  W'hich  confront 
them  on  every  side. 

There  is  a  saying  that  to  understand 
ever}'thing  is  to  forgive  ever}'thing.  But 
the  pity  is  that  the  millions  of  our  industrial 
underworld  have  no  w'ords  to  bring  home  to 
the  heart  and  conscience  of  our  legislators, 
our  social  reformers,  and  all  those  w’ho 
shape  or  guide  public  opinion,  the  fact  of 
their  utter  helplessness  and  need  for  hy¬ 
gienic  protection. 

How  shall  those  from  whom,  by  an  almost 
automatic  process  of  induced  alcoholism, 
are  recruit^  the  defective,  the  criminal, 
and  the  mentally  and  physically  unfit,  hope 
to  escape  for  themselves  and  their  children 
the  consequence  of  conditions  into  which 
they  are  thrust  without  their  own  voli¬ 
tion? 

Can  any  words  of  theirs  bridge  so  wide  a 
gulf? 
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THEY  MUST  DRINK  I 

You  who  read  this  page — have  you  ever 
been  thirsty  from  eight  in  the  morning  until 
six  o’clock  at  night?  Have  you  felt  your 
tongue  thicken,  and  your  throat  parch,  and 
your  eyes  grow  raw  from  tormenting  dust 
you  could  not  escape?  Consumption¬ 
breeding  dust  from  emery,  corundum,  and 
rag-wheels;  flint  and  stone  dusts  that  lacer¬ 
ate  the  tissues  of  the  lungs;  pearl  and  ivory 
dust;  wood  and  leather;  sifting  dust  from 
cork  or  rubber  or  celluloid;  deadly  lead  dust, 
white  or  red  or  litharge,  which  saps  the  red 
blood  day  by  day;  poisoned  fur  dust,  that 
wounds  like  tiny  spears  at  every  breath; 
iimumerable  fabric  dusts,  so  fine  and  perva¬ 
sive  that  a  shaft  of  simlight  lies  like  a  bar  of 
gold  on  the  heavy  air;  torturing  dusts  which 
bum  and  corrode  their  way  through  bleed¬ 
ing  membrane;  insidious  dusts  of  death  that 
doom  as  surely  as  the  sentence  of  the  Court 
of  Last  Appeal — these  are  the  thirst- 
breeders  and  body-wreckers  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  toil  for  a  daily  wage. 

Thousands  who  drink  not  b^ause  they 
choose  to,  but  because  they  must! 

OVERSTRAIN  I 

Have  you  ever  been  hot?  Do  you  know 
the  meaning  of  industrial  heat  that  be¬ 
comes  a  torture  hardly  to  be  endured? 
Have  you  grojjed  blinded  by  the  glare  of 
molten  metals?  Has  your  flesh  blistered 
as  you  poured  the  mddy  iron,  brass,  copper, 
or  fuming  lead  into  the  waiting  molds? 
Dizzy,  heavy-footed,  with  pounding  arte¬ 
ries  and  unsteady  hand,  have  you  shmnk 
from  the  sheet 'of  flame  that  leaps  to  the 
opened  furnace  door,  shielding  the  while 
with  up-flung  elbow  the  raw  bums  upon 
your  cheek  and  brow?  Have  you  sweat 
until  the  blackened  streams  have  filled  your 
shoes  and  glued  taut  to  your  body  your 
scanty  clothing?  And  then  have  you  faced 
a  winter  wind  so  bitter  that  the  dripping 
shirt  has  frozen  on  your  back;  while  the 
sleet  has  cut  what  the  flame  has  spared; 
and  the  chill  of  death  seems  clutching  at 
your  very  heart-strings?  Heat  that  ex¬ 
hausts;  succeeding  cold  which  numbs — 
these  are  the  lot  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  must  match  their  bodies  against  the 
wj^e  in  hand.  So  long  as  the  end  of  their 
shift,  or  their  day’s  work,  finds  every  fiber 
of  their  being  crying  out  for  a  stimulant; 
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and  while  the  flaring  lights  of  the  saloon  off¬ 
set  for  the  hour  the  flaming  chimneys  they 
have  left  behind  them — so  long  will  a  tithe, 
a  share,  even  the  total  of  their  earnings,  go  to 
swell  the  receipts  of  those  who  wisely  profit 
from  the  sheer  physical  reaction  of  the 
bodies  of  those  whom  our  metal-trades  use 
and  abuse. 

EXHAUSTION  I 

Have  you  ever  been  tired?  With  a 
fatigue  that  finds  you  heavy-eyed  in  the 
morning,  and  dogs  your  footsteps  through 
each  succeeding  day?  That  week  by  week 
numbs  your  power  of  recuperation,  until 
even  the  noon  whistle  seems  like  a  too-dis- 
tant  goal  to  a  tired  runner?  Have  you 
dragged  an  industrially  poisoned  body  to 
your  daily  tasks,  with  only  the  loathing 
memory  of  your  xmtasted  breakfast  for 
sustenance?  Have  you  felt  your  strength 
slip  from  you  hour  by  hour?  Have  you 
fought  with  torn  lungs,  or  palsied  muscles, 
or  with  the  first  agony  of  lead  upK>n  you,  to 
hold  your  job,  and  to  keep  yourself  and  your 
family  off  the  street? 

If  so,  you  have  made  yom:  fight  on  stimu¬ 
lants;  and  like  thousands  of  others  you  have 
turned  to  the  saloon  as  the  only  friend  of  the 
physically  down  and  out. 

WHY  OCCUPATIONAL  INTEMPERANCE? 

In  a  certain  dangerous  factory  may  be 
found  three  clues  to  the  p>ersistence  of 
Occupational  Intemp>erance  as  a  reflex  to 
occupational  fatigue  and  disease. 

The  first  is — or  rather  was — a  washstand; 
but  the  enamel  is  discolored,  and  faucets 
and  plumbing  have  been  ripped  away.  It 
is  shown  you  by  a  man  young  in  years,  but 
emaciated,  partially  paralyzed,  and  pre¬ 
maturely  senile,  from  the  effects  of  the 
poisonous  leads  he  uses  all  day  long.  It 
was  put  in  because  of  his  plea  for  a  chance 
to  “clean  up”  at  noon  and  nightfall — a 
sanitary ’precaution  which,  in  most  coun¬ 
tries,  is  compulsory  for  all  handlers  of 
white  and  red  lead,  or  litharge.  But  the 
superintendent  found  that  other  workers 
were  surreptitiously  using  the  washstand; 
men  red  from  head  to  foot  with  jwwdered 
antimony;  men  white  and  choked  with 
talc  dust;  men  dripping  with  sweat  from 
the  galvanizing-room. 

“So  he  says,  ‘Cut  it  out’,  he  says,” 
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mumbles  the  lead  victim,  feeling  the  faucet- 
holes  ^^nth  trembling  fingers.  “  ‘I’ll  not  be 
imposed  on,’  he  says — and  he  takes  away 
our  only  chance.” 

The  second  clue  is  not  localized;  it  chokes 
us  with  soapstone  and  talc;  it  lies  heavy 
in  the  air  of  the  buflSng-room;  we  hear  it  in 
the  hacking  cough  of  the  man  at  the  un¬ 
protected  wheel;  see  it  in  the  blood-flecked 
sputum  tracked  on  the  flooring;  it  fills  our 
eyes  in  the  spraying  sawdust  from  saw  and 
planer;  it  strangles  us  in  fume;  and  bands 
our  chests,  and  spikes  our  temples,  in  weld¬ 
ing-room  and  forge-shop. 

And  the  third?  Only  those  who  wear  the 
yoke  can  measure  the  tragedy  for  those  who 
fall.  God  help  the  oversf>e^ed  and  over- 
ta.Ted;  the  straining  muscles  that  refuse 
their  task;  the  weaiy*,  dazzled  eyes  which 
miscalculate;  the  uncertain  footsteps  of  ex¬ 
haustion  and  disease. 


CLEANLINESS— THE  REMEDY  FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL  INTEMPERANCE 

Is  it  an  anti-climax  to  match  against  so 
tragic  and  so  complex  a  problem  as  Occupa¬ 
tional  Intemperance  so  simple,  so  obvious 
a  remedy  as  cleanliness?  Clean  air,  clean 
work-rooms,  and  whisky’s  physical  anti¬ 
dote — clean  water? 

Yet  dispropxulionably  momentous  in  its 
significance,  that  dismantled  washstand 
typifies  the  fundamental  error  in  our  in¬ 
dustrial  world  —  the  American  employer’s 
belief  that  the  human  machine  can  be 
wrecked  by  neglect  of  its  most  obvious 
physical  requirements,  and  that  neither 
the  trade  itself  nor  society  will  be  called  on 
to  pay  the  price  of  habitual  violation  of  the 
common-sense  laws  of  nature. 

But  the  price  is  paid  to  the  last  farthing; 
and  the  score  is  kept  in  the  hearts  of  women 
and  children;  and  in  the  records  of  hospi¬ 
tals  and  di^nsaries,  of  p>olice-court  and 
asylum. 

Hydra-headed  as  is  the  drink  problem, 
here  is  one  phase  within  the  direct  control  of 


the  state.  The  “social”  asp>ect  of  the  im¬ 
pulse  which  drives  the  worker  to  the  saloon, 
and  his  legitimate  demand  for  relaxation 
after  hours  of  toil — this  is  the  province  of  a 
more  enlightened  development  of  municip>al 
social  economics. 

THE  GOVERNMENT’S  DUTY 

But  the  physical  protection  of  the  millions 
now  exploited  by  ignorance  and  greed;  their 
safeguarding  in  the  conditions  of  their  em¬ 
ployment — this  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  imp)erative,  and  irrrfutable. 

There  is  no  theory  in  this  statement;  the 
necessity  for,  and  benefits  from,  the  sani¬ 
tary  care  of  the  worker  have  been  scientific¬ 
ally  tested  in  half  a  dozen  countries.  Amer¬ 
ican  Occupational  Intemp)erance  can  be 
controlled  by  laws  governing  compulsory 
washing  facilities,  mechanical  fume  and 
dust  removal,  and  hours  of  work.  Pro¬ 
vided  always  that  our  Departments  of 
Labor  become  constructive,  eflScient  or¬ 
ganizations  for  exp>ert  administration,  rath¬ 
er  than  continue  as  the  haven  for  px>litical 
derelicts,  or  for  men  utterly  untrained  and 
therefore  ineffectual. 

THE  NATION’S  SHAME 

Remember,  the  “Industrial  Scrap  Heap” 
is  an  American  Institution;  the  “Danger¬ 
ous  Trades”  flourish  unchallenged  only  on 
American  soil. 

Has  not  the  time  come  in  this  country 
for  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  (ff  the  fight 
against  Rum? 

And  should  not  our  industries,  like  those 
abroad,  be  compelled  by  law  and  public 
opinion  to  recognize  the  unchangeable 
limitations  of  the  human  machine? 

The  tragic  burden  of  alcohol-bred  evils 
we  carry  is  ours  from  ignorance,  not  necessi¬ 
ty.  Humanity  and  Justice  alike  forbid 
that  our  workers  should  longer  sacrifice  for 
a  daily  wage  their  health,  their  manhood, 
and  their  useful  citizenship. 
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the  facts  "TfffT 

IN  THE  SOULS  OF  MEN 

BY  GEORGE  TRUMBULL  LADD,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


You  have  asked  your  readers  to  write  you 
a  letter  in  answer  to  the  question,  “What 
do  you  know  about  Rum?"  And  you  have 
placed  two  very  reasonable  conditions  upon 
the  answer.  It  must  be  based  upon  facts, 
and  the  facts  must  be  guaranteed  by  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  the  greater  human  interests,  there 
is  an  almost  infinite  number  of  facts;  some 
of  them  are  trivial,  some  really  impor¬ 
tant,  and  some  of  a  fundamental  charac¬ 
ter.  If  we  attempt  to  analyze,  classify, 
and  interpret  any  considerable  number 
of  these  facts,  we  are  sure  to  find  them 
pointing  in  different  or  even  in  opp>osite 
directions,  according  to  our  point  of  view 
or  prejudice. 

There  are,  for  example,  the  startling  sta¬ 
tistics  with  regard  to  the  economic  waste  of 
the  drink  habit.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  forms 
of  expenditure,  the  amount  is  conditioned 
upK>n  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  people. 
And  there  are  the  facts  which  go  to  show 
that,  while  the  drink  bill  has  grown  enor¬ 
mously  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last 
century,  the  economic  condition  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  has  been  rising,  and  the 
amount  of  drunkenness  has  been  notably 
decreasing. 

Again,  there  are  the  elaborately  prepared 
tables  which  display  the  alleged  facts  of  the 
mix-up  of  drunkenness  with  other  forms  of 
vice  and  crime.  But  there  is  also  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  telling  what  facts  are  causes  and 
what  effects,  and  what  are  effects  of  common 
but  less  obvious  causes. 

There  are,  still  further,  the  facts  as  wit¬ 
nessed  to  by  the  authorities  in  hygiene  and 
physiology;  but  there  is  little  or  no  agree¬ 
ment  among  these  authorities  as  to  some  of 
the  most  important  of  these  facts,  and  less 
as  to  their  correct  interpretation. 

And  when  we  come  to  inquire  as  to  the 
trustworthy  facts  regarding  the  results  of 
the  different  legal  measures  for  controlling 
the  evils  caused  by  the  drink  habit,  candor 
obliges  us  to  confess  that  there  are  scarcely 
any  other  kinds  of  facts  which  are  more 


capable  of  misunderstanding  or  more  sub¬ 
ject  to  misinterpretation. 

In  general,  the  truth  is  that  we  do  not 
as  yet  know  many  of  the  facts  about  the 
whole  subject,  which  it  is  most  highly  desir¬ 
able  that  we  should  know. 

The  class  of  facts  which  I  am  going  to 
present  is  undoubtedly  fundamental,  uni¬ 
versal,  and  practically  unchangeable.  For 
they  are  the  facts  in  the  souls  of  men.  It  b 
to  these  facts  that  we  must  look  for  the 
causes  of  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  all  stimu¬ 
lants  and  narcotics. 

But  some  one  b  sure  promptly  to  ask: 
How  do  you  assume  to  know  these  facts  in 
any  such  manner  as  to  make  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  solution  of  so  practical  a 
problem?  To  this  challenge  I  will  only  an¬ 
swer  that  for  more  than  half  a  century 
“the  facts  in  the  souls  of  men”  have  been 
with  me  the  subjects  of  incessant  and  de¬ 
voted  study.  Nor  has  the  study  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  way  been  confined  to  this  country  or 
to  parts  of  Europe:  it  has  been  in  the 
Orient — in  Japan,  Korea,  Ceylon,  India, 
and  the  Near  East.  I  have  acquired  a  great 
appetite  for  the  facts  that  belong  to  the 
soul  of  man  as  man;  and  these  facts  do  not 
differ  as  you  find  them  in  the  souls  of  all 
men. 

THE  CRAVING  FOR  EXCITEMENT 

There  are  three  classes  of  facts  in  the 
souls  of  men  which  are  the  chief  causes  of 
the  use  and  the  abuse  of  all  kinds  of  stimu¬ 
lants  and  narcotics.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  universal  craving  for  excitement.  I  mean 
to  take  this  fact  in  the  broadest  possible 
way.  It  accounts  for  the  maniacal  jollity 
of  the  Swedes  whom  I  have  seen  raving 
good-humoredly  in  the  streets  of  the  quiet 
little  town  of  Northfield,  Minn.  It  is 
largely  the  motive  for  the  intoxication  of 
the  Yogi,  as  I  have  talked  with  him, 
smeared  with  cow-dung,  his  long  hair 
matted,  drunk  on  hashish,  on  the  streets  or 
in  the  temple  enclosures  of  India.  It  is  the 
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same  thing  which  my  friend  who  spent  his 
entire  life  as  a  missionary  physician  in 
China  agreed  with  me  to  be  back  of  the 
opium-smoking,  which  w’orked  such  lamen¬ 
table  results  among  her  millions. 

Everv'where,  it  is  the  craving  for  a  dream 
that  should  lift  the  soul  for  a  time  above 
the  downpull  of  ennui  and  the  depressing 
levels  of  life’s  monotony. 

THE  SOLITARY  DRINKER 

But  then  the  craving  is  not  essentially 
different  from  the  pleasure  which  quickens 
the  pulses  and  enlivens  the  conversation 
when  the  gentlemen,  after  bowing  the 
ladies  to  the  drawing-room,  remain  ov’er 
their  glass  of  whisky  and  soda  at  the  dinner- 
table.  It  is  the  same  thing  that  lures  the 
sailor  to  a  rollicking  or  fighting  drunk  when 
on  shore-leave;  the  tired  shop)-girl  to  the 
moving-picture  show  or  to  the  dance-hall, 
with  its  dangerous  treat  to  a  glass  of  wine; 
the  workman  to  the  saloon  when  he  comes 
home  to  find  his  wife  slatternly  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  frowsy  and  saucy.  It  shows  itself  in 
the  demand  for  cocktails  and  “appetizers” 
of  nondescript  and  fearful  comix)sition. 

But  it  is  not  in  convivial  drinking  alone 
that  the  craving  for  excitement  gets  its  only 
satisfaction.  The  solitary  drinker  who 
wants  to  be  spurred  into  a  good  appetite,  or 
fitness  for  some  particular  task,  who  wants  to 
experience  the  refreshing  glow  in  the  en¬ 
trails  and  about  the  heart  which  a  moderate 
indulgence  in  alcohol  affords,  is  under  the 
seductive  influence  of  this  craving  in  a  no 
less  dangerous  way. 

For  life,  physiological  and  mental,  moves 
in  a  sort  of  rhythmical  manner.  “Some¬ 
times  I’m  up,  sometimes  I’m  down,  good 
Lord,”  is  a  refrain  which  tells  the  story  for 
nine-tenths  of  humanity.  With  most  there 
come  not  infrequent  times  when  the  plan¬ 
tation  song  of  the  w’orn-out  slave  tells  the 
slory:  “My  poor  soul  goes  inching  along 
like  a  poor  inchworm.” 

But  there  are  many  other  ways  of  satis- 
fj'ing  these  cravings  for  excitement  which 
are  quite  as  productive  of  suffering,  vice, 
and  crime.  Intemperate  in  one  thing,  in¬ 
temperate  in  all,  is  quite  as  apt  to  be  true  as 
“False  in  one  thing,  false  in  all.”  The  crav¬ 
ing  for  excitement,  when  it  becomes  rank 
and  uncontrolled,  whether  it  be  in  business, 
in  society,  or  even  in  religion,  is  a  most 
dangerous  and  mischievous  feature  of  the 


psychic  life  of  the  individual  or  of  society. 
And  this  I  know  to  be  true  as  a  lifelong 
student  of  the  fads  that  are  in  the  souls  of  men. 

The  second  class  of  facts  is  even  more 
obvious  and  more  powerful.  It  is  a  fact  of 
the  human  soul,  which  it  shares  with  every 
form  of  sentient  and  conscious  life,  that  it 
shrinks  from  pain,  and  when  in  pain  seeks 
for  some  manner  of  temporary  or  partial 
relief.  And  here  again  I  am  using  the  word 
“pain”  in  the  most  general  significance 
known  to  students  of  psychology.  By  pain 
psychologists  are  accustomed  to  understand 
all  that  is  disagreeable,  from  the  acutest 
anguish  to  the  slightest  discomfort.  Since 
it  is  uncomfortable  to  be  ennuyed  or  de¬ 
pressed  in  any  way,  this  cause  for  the  resort 
to  drink  hitches  on  to  the  one  which  I  have 
found  in  the  craving  for  excitement.  The 
wisest  thing,  therefore,  I  have  ever  heard 
said  about  the  sources  of  drunkenness  was 
said  by  my  friend  in  London,  Mr.  Gates, 
the  manager  of  the  Medland  Hall  Mission, 
situated  away  out  on  Commercial  Road, 
near  one  of  the  most  hopeless  sections  of  the 
world’s  greatest  city.  “I  used  to  think,” 
said  my  friend,  “that  it  was  the  drink  which 
made  all  the  misery;  but  I  now  know  that 
it  is  the  misery  which  causes  most  of  the 
drink.” 

This  I  most  assuredly  know  to  be  true. 
And  it  is  a  causal  tie  so  strong  and 
universal  that  no  legislative  reform  which 
does  not  recognize  it  can  ever  be  success¬ 
ful. 

THE  CRAVING  FOR  RELIEF 
FROM  PAIN 

But  this  connection  of  the  facts  that  are 
in  the  souls  of  men  is  not  confined  to  sordid 
misery  and  sodden  drunkenness  in  the  mul¬ 
titudes:  it  is  powerfully  operative  between 
all  degrees  and  kinds  of  pain  and  suffering 
and  all  the  abuses  of  stimulants  and  nar¬ 
cotics,  among  all  classes  of  people.  The 
girl  who,  craving  excitement,  takes  her  first 
glass  of  wine,  to  the  final  issue  of  losing  that 
which  is  of  priceless  value  to  her  woman¬ 
hood,  takes  many  more  glasses  of  cheaper 
and  stronger  liquors  to  drown  her  shame  and 
remorse.  The  wealthy  men  or  women  who 
enjoy  the  excitement  of  gambling  in  Wall 
Street  or  at  Monte  Carlo  console  themselves 
in  similar  manner  for  an  inferior  kind  of 
loss.  The  man  who  has  already  parted  with 
the  best  of  his  manhood  by  devoting  it  in 
an  unrestrained  way  to  the  excitement  of 
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society.  They  are  sources  of  many  of  its 
most  excellent  virtues,  and  of  not  a  few  of 
its  most  precious  and  indispensable  achieve^ 
ments.  If  men  and  women  did  not  crave 
excitement,  did  not  desire  to  mitigate  their 
own  and  each  other’s  misery,  did  not  have, 
and  give  play  to,  the  love  of  acquisition, 
from  what  sources  woiild  the  activities  and 
advances  of  society — what  we  call  “social 
progress” — be  derived? 

l^ast  of  all  means  in  effectiveness,  would 
be  the  effort  to  control  these  facts  in  the 
souls  of  men  by  enactments  of  law.  Laws, 
and  all  other  means  used  for  the  control  of 
these  sources  of  misery  and  wrong-doing, 
must  be  aimed  at  the  ultimate  end  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  efficiency  of  self-control. 


business,  to  “playing  the  game”  without 
reservations  for  quieter  and  more  refined 
means  of  satisfaction,  is  quite  as  likely 
when  he  loses  in  his  game  to  mitigate 
his  feelings  of  chagrin  in  the  same  danger¬ 
ous  way. 

And  if  you  get  into  the  confidences  of 
those  who  have  given  way  to  any  of  these 
bad  habits,  you  will  find  that  in  four  cases 
out  of  five  it  is  because  the  victim  was  not 
brave  and  strong  enough  of  soul  to  stand  up 
and  take  life's  inescapable  disappointments, 
losses,  sufferings. 

THE  CRAVING  FOR  ACQUISITION 

The  third  class  of  the  facts  in  the  souls  of 
men,  that  are  the  causes  of  the  vices  and 
crimes  connected  with  the  abuse  of  all  sorts 
of^  stimulants  and  narcotics,  is  the  love  of 
acquisition.  Especially  when  it  becomes 
unscrupulous  avarice,  or  the  truly  devilish 
greed  which  is  willing  to  make  a  profit  at 
the  cost  of  ruin  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
other  men.  Such  are  they — and  many  are 
themselves  total  abstainers,  and  some,  alas! 
are  members  of  Christian  churches  or  ortho¬ 
dox  synagogues — whose  business  or  source 
of  profit  it  is  to  nourish  these  very  vices  and 
foster  the  habits  which  lead  to  these  very 
crimes.  But  the  charge  does  not  by  any 
means  apply  to  all  distillers  or  brewers,  or 
even  to  all  keepers  of  saloons.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  does  equally  well  apply  to  many 
proprietors  of  dance-halls,  of  moving-picture 
shows,  and  all-night  cafes,  and  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  manufacturing,  whole¬ 
sale,  and  retail  druggists. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  however,  to 
tell  what  I  know  in  order  to  establish  this 
charge.  For  everybody  knows  that  it  is  so. 

But  it  is  the  same  avarice  and  tmscru- 
pulous  greed  that  chiefly  stands  in  the  way 
of  enacting  and  enforcing  truly  wise  laws; 
and,  curiously  enough,  the  most  influential 
allies  of  these  men  are  sometimes  the 
very  men  and  women  most  prominent  in 
fighting  these  evils  by  law.  Greed  joins 
hands  with  fanaticism  to  increase  the  misery 
and  crime. 

.\nd  now  the  other  half  of  our  question 
comes  to  the  fore:  How  to  control  the  vices 
and  the  crimes  that  are  caused  by  these 
facts  that  are  in  the  souls  of  men. 

Of  one  thing  1  am  absolutely  sure:  the 
facts  themselves  can  never  be  abolished. 
They  underlie  the  whole  structure  of  human 


WHAT  LAWS  CAN  DO 

The  first  thing  for  legislation  to  under¬ 
take  (and  in  my  judgment  about  the  only 
thing  which  legislation  can  undertake)  is 
the  suppression  of  the  commercialized  vice 
of  intemperance.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  this  vice  which  is  true  of  the  vice  of  pros¬ 
titution  and  of  all  those  other  similar  vices 
that  grow  out  of  the  uncontrolled  but  natu¬ 
ral  cravings  of  mankind.  Wise  laws,  faith¬ 
fully  and  consistently  and  persistently  en¬ 
forced,  can  make  vice  unprofitable. 

But  if  the  laws  are  to  be  eflficient,  they 
must  go  straight  for  the  patrons  of  the 
commercialized  vice  of  the  drink-habit. 
These  patrons  are  the  gentlemen  who  manu¬ 
facture  the  compounds  which  even  the  poli¬ 
ticians,  who  use  other  “brands,”  shy  at 
when  they  are  asked  to  legitimatize  then- 
manufacture  under  the  euphonious  title  of 
“whisky,”  or  some  other  consecrated  name. 
They  are  the  owners  of  the  buildings  in 
which  the  traffic  is  illegally  carried  on. 
They  are  very  especially  the  makers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  a  nmnerous  progeny  of  so-called 
“bitters,”  recommended  for  all  kinds  of 
“sufferers”  from  physical  and  mental  ail¬ 
ments.  They  are  the  compounders  of  other 
poisons,  or  inert  substances,  with  cocaine, 
morphine,  opium,  and  a  great  variety  of 
similar  drags,  devised  to  relieve  the  head¬ 
aches  of  those  who  have  been  disobeying 
some  of  Nature’s  laws,  or  the  heartaches  of 
those  who  have  lost  their  faith  in  the  offer 
of  religion  to  ease  and  cure  all  the  heart¬ 
aches  of  mankind.  They  are  the  brewers, 
whose  avaricious  control  of  the  saloons  has 
made  it  well-nigh  imptossible  for  the  keep)er 
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of  one  of  them  to  be  a  half-way  decent 
man. 

And  what  the  laws  most  need  to  do,  wher¬ 
ever  there  are  saloons  at  all,  is  to  diminish 
their  number. 

I  have  said  that  the  control  of  this  form 
of  commercialized  vice  should  be  the  pri¬ 
mary  object  of  so-called  “temperance  legisla¬ 
tion;”  and  all  sincere  advocates  of  tem¬ 
perance  will  in  the  long  run  find  it  wise  to 
concentrate  legislative  wisdom  on  this  end, 
and  to  refrain  from  the  attempt  to  carry 
legislation  to  the  extent  of  making  it  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  honesty  of  the  dealer  or  the 
self-control  of  the  consumer. 

As  long  as  uncontrolled  craving  demands 
dangerous  excitements,  and  the  uncon¬ 
trolled  shrinking  from  suffering  seeks  tem- 
porarj'  relief,  the  vices  and  crimes  of  eveiy 
form  of  intemperance  will  flourish  in  spite 
of  both  law'  and  Gospel. 

THE  SANE  SATISFACTION  OF 
“CRAVING” 

How,  then,  shall  w’e  handle  these  two 
classes  of  the  facts  in  the  souls  of  men? 

We  must  aim  at  developing  self-control 
in  the  same  souls  that  crave  excitement  and 
that  shrink  from  suffering;  we  must  sub¬ 
stitute  saner  and  safer  forms  of  satisfying 
the  craving  and  of  preventing  and  assuaging 
the  suffering. 

At  the  present  time  almost  everything  in 
American  business  and  social  life  tends  to 
whip  up  the  appetite  for  sensational  excite¬ 
ments.  The  hours  of  business  are  intense 
and  prolonged.  The  satisfaction  of  the 
natural  craving  for  social  pleasure  requires 
wild  dances,  “joy-rides,”  moving  pictures 
that  present  scenes  of  robbery,  murder,  or 
the  extravagances  of  sexual  passion,  legiti¬ 
matized  or  unlawful.  The  stories  in  our 
books  and  magazines  must  be  “red  hot” 
with  adventure  or  with  lasciviousness. 

To  remedy  the  evils  which  flow  from  this 
source,  let  all  those  interested  in  the  good 
“cause”  of  a  genuine  and  thoroughgoing 
temperance  first  of  all  control  themselves; 
and  let  this  control  have  resp>ect  to  all  forms 
of  the  satisfaction  of  their  natural  or  ac¬ 
quired  cravings.  Next,  let  all  do  their  ut¬ 
most  to  bring  up  their  children  in  habits  of 
self-control,  and  to  influence  all  about  them 
to  the  same  habits,  which  are  so  essential  to 
everv'  form  of  virtuous  and  happy  living. 

There  are  increasingly  abundant  sane 


and  safe  ways  of  satisfying  this  natural 
craving  for  excitement. 

But  quite  impossible  are  all  the  attempts 
to  cure  by  laws  or  other  external  and  direct 
means  those  vices  and  crimes  that  breed  on 
human  misery.  The  sad  and  threatening 
thing  about  our  modem  civilization  is,  that 
in  spite  of  science,  and  conventional  re¬ 
ligion,  and  exploitation  of  the  earth’s  abun¬ 
dant  resources,  and  the  ease  of  intercom¬ 
munication,  so  much  remediable  but  unre¬ 
lieved  misery  still  exists  everywhere.  Men 
and  women  will  continue  to  drink,  and  to 
use  morphia  and  cocaine,  and  kindred  means 
that  flatter  them  with  the  promise  of  speedy 
and  easy  relief  from  suffering,  just  as  long 
as  the  suffering  confronts  their  weakened 
and  half-degenerate  bodies  and  souls. 

Much  can  be  done,  however,  to  mitigate, 
if  not  wholly  to  abolish,  a  large  part  of  the 
unbearable  misery  of  great  multitudes  of 
men  and  women.  By  wise  and  persistent 
efforts,  guided  by  science  and  directed 
against  avarice,  the  “submerged  tenth,”  or 
fourth,  or  whatever  fraction  it  may  be,  can 
come  to  be  better  housed,  better  fed,  better 
amused,  better  educated,  better  fitted  to 
enjoy  the  sane  and  safe  pleasures  of  a  well- 
ordered  life. 

But  there  will  always  remain  a  large  re¬ 
siduum  of  suffering  which  will  have  to  be 
bravely  faced.  And  brave  hearts  must  be 
trained  to  face  it. 

WE  ARE  A  COWARDLY  GENERATION 

There  is  spreading  all  over  this  country 
an  extrav'agant  demand  for  what  is  easy 
and  pleasant,  an  extravagant  shrinking 
from  p>ain.  And  this  is  one  of  the  most 
ominous  of  the  facts  in  the  souls  of  the 
individual  men  and  women  who  are  the 
country.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  great 
decline  in  the  adherence  to  moral  ideals, 
and  to  those  faiths  of  religion  w’hich  make 
it  unnecessary  for  human  beings  to  resort 
to  drugs  that  drown  misery  by  stupefying 
and  subjugating  the  divine  spirit  which  b 
in  man. 

How’  the  case  stands  in  our  time  and 
land  with  respect  to  these  fundamental  and 
all-controlling  facts  in  the  souls  of  men, 
which  are  the  real  and  f)ersbtent  causes  of 
all  kinds  of  intemperance,  I  can  not  tell 
better  than  by  quoting  a  passage  from 
Marion  Crawford:  “We  are  a  cowardly 
generation,  and  men  shrink  from  suffering 
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now  as  their  fathers  shrank  from  dishonor 
in  the  rougher  times.  The  Lotus  hangs 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  in  the  lives  of 
many  ‘it  is  always  afternoon,’  as  with  the 
Lotus  Eaters.  The  fruit  takes  many  shapes 
and  names:  it  is  called  Divorce,  it  is  called 
Morphia,  it  is  called  Compromise,  it  is 
designate  in  a  thousand  ways  and  justified 
by  ten  thousand  s()ecious  arguments,  but  it 
means  only  one  tlung:  Escape  from  Pain.” 

Legislation,  if  wisely  directed,  wisely 
limit^,  and  honestly  enforced,  can  do  much 
to  curb  the  vices  and  crimes  that  come  from 
the  abuse  of  stimulants  and  narcotics.  It 
can  do  as  much,  or  more,  by  preventing 
those  miseries  of  body  and  nund,  which 


inflict  themselves  on  multitudes  of  the  peo-. . 
pie,  that  originate  in  the  same  greed  which 
feeds  up>on  the  commercialized  vice  of  the 
drink-habit.  But  education,  good  sense, 
and  moral  discipline  are  the  only  means  of 
turning  to  good  uses  the  natural,  inextin¬ 
guishable,  and  valuable  craving  for  excite¬ 
ment,  for  a  quickening  of  the  pulse,  an 
uplift  of  the  currents  of  life,  a  dream,  a 
spurring  to  unusual  action  and  strenuous 
endeavor. 

And  moral  sentiment  and  religious  faith 
must  be  evoked  to  help  us  all  endure  and 
improve  those  hardships  and  sufferings 
from  which  human  life  here  on  earth  can 
never  wholly  escape. 


COMMON-SENSE  TEMPERANCE 

BY  JAMES  SAMUEL,  MARIETTA,  O. 


I  WILL  venture  to  offer  a  Real  Remedy 
*  for  the  Ravages  of  Rum. 

A.  real  remedy,  I  say;  for  remedies,  and 
plenty  of  them,  have  been  devised  by  all 
sorts  of  social  doctors;  but  they  have  proved 
to  be  either  more  harmful  to  the  body  politic 
than  the  malady  itself,  or  simply  quack 
nostrums. 

To  those  who  offer  Prohibition  as  the 
real  remedy,  “drunken”  Maine,  with  its 
thousands  of  juvenile  and  female  common 
drunks,  offers  itself  as  a  horrible  example. 
Prohibition  at  best  is  but  a  negative  meas¬ 
ure,  and  no  negation,  however  strong,  will 
ever  save  the  world.  Even  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments  could  not. 

We  are  forced  to  confess  that  all  the  other 
approved  temperance  methods  of  the  past 
are  also  found  wanting.  Just  think  how 
many  countless  meetings  in  derogation  of 
strong  drink  have  been  held  in  our  country, 
how  many  thousands,  both  adults  and  chil¬ 
dren,  have  had  their  emotions  stirred  to  the 
point  of  signing  an  iron-clad  pledge;  and 
yet  the  consumption  of,  arduous  spirits 
grows  from  year  to  year  like  an  avalanche, 
notwithstanding  the  large  increase  in  nomi¬ 
nally  “dry”  territory. 

Worse  yet!  Partial  Prohibition  has  been 


responsible  for  the  surreptitious  appearance 
in  our  midst  of  a  far  worse  demon  than  Rum. 
(Compare  Matthew  xii.  43,  45.)  It  is  a 
startling  fact  that  more  opium  and  kindred 
narcotics  are  now  illegally  consmned  in  our 
country  than  in  China  in  her  palmiest  days. 

All  prohibitory  decrees  fail  most  miser¬ 
ably,  and  are  bound  to  fail,  from  the  fact 
that  in  our  present  stage  of  artificial  life  we 
have  evolved  a  race  that  demands  some 
stimulus. 

That,  I  observe,  is  a  bottom-rock  fact, 
which  unfortunately  can  not  be  denied,  all 
the  statistics  and  anathemas  of  theorizing 
fanatics  notwithstanding. 

THE  VERMONT  TEMPERANCE  PLAN 

After  it  became  utterly  disgusted  with  fifty 
years  of  futile  Prohibition,  ^e  state  of  Ver¬ 
mont  in  1902  labored  earnestly  to  introduce 
a  common-sense  excise  law.  Comparative¬ 
ly  speaking,  that  is  not  such  a  very  bad  law; 
and  legislators  might  well  study  its  various 
provisions.  Besides,  a  practical  trial  of  a 
dozen  years  has  revealed  its  strong  and  its 
weak  points,  but  has  also  unmistakably 
shewn  a  real  advance  along  all  lines.  Let 
me  point  out  one  comparison,  especially 
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odious  to,  and  for  that  reason  studiously 
overlooked  by,  our  friends  of  the  other 
camp.  In  i8qq,  under  Prohibition,  there 
were  more  than  eight  hundred  internal- 
revenue  licenses  in  force;  at  present  less 
than  one-fourth  that  numljer  survive. 

The  greatest  weakness  in  the  law  is 
found  in  its  too  complex  structure.  Where¬ 
as  it  recognizes  seven  kinds  of  licenses,  it 
yet  manifests  the  proper  spirit  of  discrimi¬ 
nation,  and  points  the  way  toward  sanity. 

Now  my  plan  is  the  following: 

A  DOUBLE-STANDARD  LICENSE 

Instead  of  granting  only  one  kind  of 
license  which  permits  each  saloon-keeper  to 
sell  whatsoever  kind  of  alcoholic  beverage 
he  thinks  may  be  profitable,  I  would  favor 
the  introduction  of  a  double-standard  license. 
Let  the  one  kind  be  very  low  and  be  granted 
to  any  citizen  of  moral  character  who  would 
handle  only  beer,  ale,  and  light  wines,  the 
ma.ximum  alcoholic  percentage  to  be  speci¬ 
fied.  But  let  the  other  kind  be  exceedingly 
high,  and  be  granted  to  no  saloon,  but  only 
to  a  liquor-store,  where  higher-proof  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  might  be  purchased,  but 
only  to  be  taken  off  the  premises.  The 
most  approved  restrictions  and  safeguards 
might  be  continued. 

Or,  inasmuch  as  our  age  is  becoming 
more  infatuated  with  that  form  of  referen¬ 
dum  called  local  option,  I  would  suggest, 
that  if  there  must  be  local  option,  let  it  ap¬ 
ply  only  to  the  second  kind  of  license  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  injustice  falling  upon  the  moderate 
users  of  liquor  would  not  be  so  great,  as 
they  might  learn  to  take  kindly  to  malted 
instead  of  distilled  beverages.  The  pres¬ 
ent  form  of  local  option  accomplishes  the 
very'  opposite  result:  it  drives  the  beer- 
drinker  into  the  deadly  embrace  of  the 
demon  Rum. 

In  other  words,  let  a  few  grains  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  be  injected  into  temperance  work. 
It  is  high  time  to  get  rid  of  the  superficial 
notion  that  temperance  can  be  promoted  by 
enacting  laws  which  are  obnoxious  to  nearly 
a  majority  of  the  population,  and  broken 
by  a  far  greater  number.  Instead  of  fol¬ 
lowing  the  quixotic  hy'pothesis  that  man 
can  be  entirely  remade  by  prohibitory  leg¬ 
islative  enactments,  saner  exjjeriments 
ought  to  be  tested,  by  means  of  which  the 
people  may  be  gradually  weaned  away  from 


excessive  indulgence  in  harmful  drinks,  and 
may  be  educated  to  form  the  clean  jier- 
sonal  habit  of  all-round  temperance. 

Now  let  me  soberly  and  seriously  state 
that  the  best  promoter  of  temperance  that 
thus  far  has  been  devised  is  Ijeer.  That 
may  seem  like  a  stunner  to  those  who  have 
lent  their  ears  to  unreliable  agitators;  and 
yet  I  coolly  repeat,  that  the  greatest  foe  of 
drunkenness  is  beer.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
people  who  guzzle  beer  like  pigs.  Such 
guzzling  may  nauseate  and  eventually  in¬ 
jure  them,  but  its  intemperate  use  will  not 
produce  violence  or  other  anti-social  menace. 
Whisky  may  produce  such  results,  but  so 
may  coffee.  .\nd  yet  coffee,  par  excellence, 
is  the  stand-by  of  the  Prohibitionist.  It 
would  be  far  better  for  our  nerx-ous  age  if 
coffee,  that  Mohammedan  concoction,  were 
superseded  as  a  daily  beverage  by  a  mild 
and  nutritive  beer,  the  beverage  of  a  Luther, 
a  Bismarck,  and  the  Pilgrim  Fatners. 

Again,  Prohibition  is  an  aristocratic  meas¬ 
ure.  The  rich  need  not  care  what  the  law 
stipulates.  They  can  stock  their  cellars 
with  the  choicest  brews,  vintages,  and  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  distillery.  But  what  about  the 
poor  laborer?  If  I  had  the  power,  I  would 
make  every  theorizing  Prohibitionist  work 
in  a  steel-mill,  a  tannery,  in  any  stuffy  fac¬ 
tory;  as  a  miner,  or  glass-blower,  preferably 
in  the  hot  summer  months.  Then  and  there 
the  miracle  might  happen.*  He  might  be¬ 
gin  to  comprehend  that  in  the  long  daily 
grind  the  modem  galley-slave  needs  some 
mild  stimulant  to  sustain  him,  to  reconcile 
him  to  his  weary  lot. 

BETTER  BEER 

Now  listen  to  this:  Beer  when  moderate¬ 
ly  used  has  that  subtle  faculty  of  making 
man  oblivious  of  the  untoward  conditions 
of  industrial  slavery,  for  a  few  hours  at  a 
time.  It  makes  him  light-hearted,  hopeful, 
optimistic.  It  op)ens  his  mouth  to  laughter 
and  song.  It  makes  him  loving  and  jovial, 
forgiving  and  contented.  Whole-souled 
“Gemutlichkeit”  is  the  principal  stock  in 
trade  of  the  German  character — an  enviable 
distinction,  encouraged  and  nourished,  no 
d6ubt,  by  the  age-long  habit  of  the  regular 
consumption  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  this 
kindly  beverage. 

If  all  that  may  be  claimed  for  beer, 
imperfect  though  this  beverage  is  as  now 
produced,  is  true,  what  might  the  situation 
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be  if  the  Government  should  take  its 
manufacture  under  its  special  sup>ervi- 
sion,  as  was  done  in  Denmark  with  such 
splendid  results?  While  the  brewery  indus¬ 
try  of  America  has  greatly  advanced,  and 
some  of  the  highly  capitalized  plants  pro¬ 
duce  a  remarkably  good  article,  yet  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  largely  handicapped  because  of  the 
supineness  of  the  Government  and  the  hostil¬ 
ity  of  individual  states.  For  beer  is  not  a  fit 
beverage  until  the  process  of  fermentation 
is  finished,  a  process  requiring  the  larger 
part  of  a  year.  This  necessitates  larger 
storage  plants  than  most  breweries  can 
afford.  And  the  demand  for  the  article 
being  so  keen,  the  beer  is  generally 
shipped  out  long  before  it  is  fit  to  drink; 
and  as  this  unfinished  product  will  not 
keep,  its  alcoholic  percentage  is  unduly 
increased. 

.\s  consumers,  through  the  agencies  of  the 
breweries,  are  required  to  pay  more  than  sixty 
million  dollars  a  year  toward  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  national  Government,  you  might 
expect  that  in  consideration  of  this  sum  the 
Government  would  feel  itself  obligated  to 
gxiarantee  the  proper  quality  of  that  article. 
No  such  thing  is  even  attempted.  And  yet 
how  easily  could  it  be  done  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  declaring  a  50  per  cent,  revenue  dis¬ 
count  on  beer  of  less  than  a  3  per  cent,  al¬ 
coholic  basis.  For  such  a  cut-rate  would 
be  premium  enough  to  induce  many  brew¬ 
eries  to  increase  their  storage  facilities;  and 
much  more  so  if  at  the  same  time  individual 
states  were  to  lower  the  license  on  such  a 
mild  brew. 

However,  there  is  still  another  item  that 
demands  attention,  and  that  b  the  saloon. 
All  temperance-workers  say  you  must  grant 
that  the  saloon  b  an  unmixed  evil;  for  the 
.American  saloon,  don’t  you  know,  b  so  dif¬ 
ferent  an  institution  from  the  place  where 
on  the  European  continent  drinks  can  be 
obtained.  That  b  generally  the  clincher  in 
any  dbpute,  the  last  battery  sent  into  the 
engagement,  which,  it  is  hopled,  will  wrench 
victory  out  of  the  jaws  of  defeat. 

But  here,  as  everywhere,  a  too-sweeping, 
generalizing  condemnation  will  never  do. 
We  must  look  this  matter  fairly  and  square¬ 
ly  in  the  face.  The  saloon-keep)er  has  been 
hunted  down  and  shunned  like  a  leper.  In 
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the  most  sup)ercilious  spirit  of  Phariseeism 
he  has  been  ostracized  by  society,  given  the 
cold  shoulder  by  fraternal  organizations, 
and  largely  handed  over  to  the  devil  by  the 
churches.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  consid¬ 
erable  percentage  of  the  trade  has  been  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  devil-may-care  sort  of 
fellows,  who  have  little  conscience  left,  who 
will  strain  every  point  to  make  money? 

Our  system  of  high  license  has  fostered  thb 
very  condition.  Now  b  such  a  spirit  cal¬ 
culated  to  promote  temperance? 

REFORM  THE  SALOON I 

Inasmuch  as  American  men  spend  far 
ihore  time  in  saloons  than  in  the  elevating 
surroundings  of  the  church,  would  it  not 
have  been  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to 
hedge  about  the  business,  to  make  it  as 
respectable  as  possible,  instead  of  giving 
it  the  vilest  names  and  kicking  it  down  to 
the  very  gates  of  hell? 

Right  here  b  where  the  greatest  service 
to  American  manhood  could  be  rendered, 
if  by  the  introduction  of  the  double-stand¬ 
ard  license  a  number  of  decent  places  were 
opened  where  only  mild  beverages  could  be 
obtained.  There  people  could  come  to  meet 
friends,  read  the  papers  and  magazines, 
discuss  matters  of  interest,  etc.,  without 
running  the  rbk  of  intoxication.  The  bar, 
that  altar  of  a  god  worse  than  Bacchus  and 
Gambrinus,  could  be  entirely  di^nsed 
with.  These  places,  already  the  poor 
man’s  clubrooms,  might  be  standardize  so 
that  the  poor  city-tenement  dweller  could 
take  hb  family  to  such  a  place. 

The  present  system  banishes  ladies  from 
the  saloon,  in  order  that  man  may  be  free  to 
carry  on  hb  carousings  in  as  rough  and 
uncouth  a  manner  as  he  may  elect.  Has 
not  Mark  Twain  given  us  a  realbtic  de¬ 
scription  of  the  unspeakable  beastliness  into 
which  a  society  made  up  of  the  male  sp>ecies 
alone  is  bound  to  lapse  without  the  refining 
presence  of  woman? 

The  remedy  suggested  above  b  a  whole¬ 
some  compromise,  not  merely  expressive 
of  emotional  morality,  but  embracing  the 
whole  variety  of  complex  human  necessities. 

A  trial  could  do  no  harm.  Eventually  it  might 
help  to  dblodge  the  terrible  demon.  Rum. 

I 
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^he  ^{evolt  of  Thoehe 

s/1  'Kow  of  'Boohs 

hj 

N  P  DAWSON 

HEN  Professor  Pickering,  the  must  now  interrupt  one  of  his  most  enthrall- 
astronomer,  discovered  a  new  ing  stories  to  make  numerous  skirmishes 
and  ninth  moon  of  Saturn  and  against  the  “feminists.” 
named  it  “Phoebe,”  was  he  But,  still  tingling  from  the  excitement  of 
thinking  of  “feminism”  perhaps — the  new-  Conrad’s  electric  prose  and  not  yet  released 
est  mai^estation  of  the  revolt  of  women?  from  the  story’s  magic  thrall,  we,  person- 
We  imagine  yes.  For  when  he  found  her  ally,  are  not  disiiosed  to  quarrel  with  Mr. 
she  was  a  long  way  from  the  parent  planet —  Conrad  because  of  the  character  of  “Mrs. 
much  farther  than  a  little  lady-moon  ought  F)rne”  (irony  here),  with  her  tremendous  re- 
to  be;  and,  moreover,  she  was  revolving  in  volt  against  this  “man  mismanaged  world,” 
exactly  the  contrary  direction  from  what  and  her  book  of  counsel  for  women  with 
she  should  have  been,  thereby  upsetting  a  grievances.  Nor  do  we  care  to  argue  Mr. 
long-accepted  theory  of  the  universe.  Conrad’s  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter — 

And  speaking  of  feminism  (you  were,  even  in  the  face  of  the  English  militants — 
were  you  not?),  it  seems  only  the  other  day  that  women  are  the  passive  sex,  and  were 
that  we  first  heard  the  word,  and  now  books  not  made  for  the  “attack.” 
are  full  of  it.  Especially  novels,  since  the  On  the  contrary,  mindful  of  much  that  is 
novelists  may  always  be  depended  upon  to  fustian  and  fad  in  contemporary  fiction — 
mirror  the  hour,  and  are  alert  to  pick  up  as  purely  commercial  as  ^e  making  and 
new  trimming  for  old  tales.  selling  of  cheese — we  can  only  be  thankful 

For  example,  could  there  be  better  proof  for  a  great  artist  like  Conrad.  Reading 
of  an  epidemic  of  feminism  in  current  fiction  “Chance,”  we  have  recalled  a  story  the  late 
than  that  it  is  found,  in  somewhat  virulent  Richard  Middleton  tells  in  his  essay  on  Lon- 
and  “anti”  form,  in  Joseph  Conrad’s  new  don,  about  the  man  newly  fallen  from  Scot- 
novel,  “Chance”?  (Doubl^ay).  Even  Con-  land,  who  startled  the  echoes  of  a  quiet 
rad,  of  whom  his  friend  Galsworthy  has  street  one  night  by  laughing  aloud  to  him- 
said  that  with  him  it  has  always  been  na-  self,  and  when  asked  the  reason  for  his 
ture  first  and  humanity  second;  and  in  mirth,  replied: 

whose  stories  of  the  sea  and  ships  and  dis-  “Oh,  1  was  just  laughing  at  Glasgow!” 

tant  shores  the  passing  of  current  events  Every  one  who  reads  “Chance”  (except 

has  hardly  cast  a  shadow — even  Conrad  possibly  the  feminists)  will  also  laugh  at 
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Glasgow:  namely,  at  other  novels  they 
have  recently  read,  and  thought  superior 
perhaps,  because  they  hadn’t  Conrad’s  for 
comparison. 

And  Conrad  himself  may  now  laugh,  for 
it  looks  as  if  at  last  he  might  be  coming  into 
his  own,  and  were  to  dine,  a  little  late 
maybe,  as  Meredith  said  of  himself,  but 
sumptuously.  We  may  now  exjject  a  col¬ 
lect^  and  uniform  edition  of  his  works, 
instead  of  the  scattered  fifteen  cw  more  vol¬ 
umes,  no  two  of  a  size,  and  almost  every  one 
with  a  different  publisher’s  imprint.  These 
tell  the  story  of  many  an  unsuccessful 
“flyer”  taken  in  the  writings  of  this  Pole, 
who  until  he  went  away  to  sea,  at  twenty, 
did  not  know  a  word  of  English.  Yet  Gals¬ 
worthy,  who  has  written  some  good  books 
himself,  has  said  of  Conrad’s  that  they  are 
the  only  writing  of  the  past  dozen  years  that 
“will  enrich  the  English  language  to  any 
great  extent.” 

Although  we  have  the  sea  and  ship’s 
peril  and  disaster  in  “Chance,”  the  story 
touches  land  all  the  time,  as  you  might  say, 
and  unlike  Conrad’s  other  stories  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  people.  The  only  thing  that 
may  prevent  its  being  a  popular  success  is 
the  roundabout — yet  how  true  to  life — 
manner  of  its  telling. 

We  have  it  all  at  second  hand,  through 
several  narrators,  chiefly  Marlow,  whom  we 
have  met  in  Conrad’s  books  before. 

We  plunge  straightway  into  the  middle  of 
things  to  learn  how  young  Mr.  Powell  gets 
his  first  berth  as  second  mate  on  the  ship 
FerndaU  and,  going  aboard  at  night,  is 
warned  by  “the  asthmatic  shadow  of  a  ship- 
keeper”  not  to  make  a  noise  in  the  passage, 
as  there  is  a  lady  on  board! 

Then  we  must  go  back  a  good  many 
years  to  learn  who  the  lady  is  and  all  about 
her;  of  her  childhood,  and  her  father,  who 
perp)etrated  the  biggest  financial  swnndle  of 
his  day  and  went  to  prison  for  it.  Now 
forward  again,  to  learn  how  the  lady  hap¬ 
pened  to  marry  the  “{^arfait  knight”  who  is 
the  captain  of  the  Ferndale,  and  be  sailing 
around  the  world  with  him. 

And  finally,  we  go  far,  far  ahead,  when 
young  Mr.  Powell  (now  perhaps  no  longer 
quite  so  young)  is  advised,  in  regard  to  one 
whose  champion  he  has  been  since  first  he 
saw  her — that  “the  science  of  life  consists 
in  seizing  every  chance  that  presents 
itself.” 

And  so  a  happy  ending,  if  mellowed  and 
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tempered  with  the  passing  years  and  their 
toll  (ff  sorrows. 

LADIES  WITHOUT  MONEY 

And  now  to  get  back  to — Glasgow,  let  us 
say.  Although  is  it  any  fault  of  the  build¬ 
ings  in  the  Main  Street  of  the  home  town 
if  they  look  strangely  mean  and  shrunken 
after  one  has  been  gazing  upward  at  the 
topmost  gilded  tower  of  a  metropolitan 
sky-scraj>er? 

To  make  the  descent  from  Conrad  less 
sudden,  we  might  pause  midway  to  glance  at 
Mr.  Galsworthy’s  new  play  fOT  women  called 
“The  Fugitive”  (Scribner).  Galsworthy  is 
said  to  be  Conrad’s  best  “shwe”  friend,  so 
one  may  imagine  they  have  had  some  lively 
tilts  over  feminism.  For  Galsworthy  seems 
to  say  that  if  women  are  not  bom  for  the 
“attack,”  they  should  be  trained  for  it. 
Instead  of  the  “hey-ho  ’’refrain  from  the 
old  English  hunting  song,  “This  day  a  stag 
must  die,”  which  Mr.  Galsworthy  takes  as 
the  text  for  his  play,  he  might  have  used 
the  words  of  one  of  the  characters,  “God 
help  all  ladies  without  money.” 

What  is  a  woman,  or  rather  a  lady,  to  do 
if  she  can  no  longer  live  in  honor  with  her 
husband,  and  has  neither  money  nor  the 
capacity  for  earning  it?  Must  she  be 
hunted,  especially  if  she  be  young  and 
pretty,  like  “The  Fugitive,”  covert  to 
covert,  until  she  is  finally  run  down? 

If  so,  instead  of  helping  working  women, 
we  are  all  for  pensioning  ladies.  They  need 
it  more.  Either  ladies  should  have  money 
— or  they  should  not  be  ladies.  Once  more 
Mr.  Galsworthy  shows  himself  interested  in 
social  wrongs  and  maladjustments,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  w'eak. 

THE  NEW-STYLE  HAPPY  ENDING 

But  putting  “ladies”  aside,  the  favorite 
fiction  heroine  to-day  is  a  forthputting 
young  woman,  who  not  only  proposes  mar¬ 
riage  to  the  man,  but  insists  upon  her  right 
to  support  him.  (And  yet  there  are  men 
opposed  to  feminism!)  Nor  is  the  feminist 
heroine  called  upwn  to  make  the  old  choice 
between  marriage  and  a  career,  betw’een 
being  a  school-teacher  and  ha\dng  babies. 
She  reaches  out  two  hands  and  takes  both. 

In  “The  Precipice,”  by  Mrs.  Elia  W. 
Peattie,  for  example  (Houghton,  Mifflin), 
we  have  the  feminist  marriage,  which  at 
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the  same  time  provides  an  absolutely  new 
happy  ending.  Mrs.  Peattie’s  heroine 
agrees  to  marry  the  man,  but  will  go  on  with 
her  work  for  children  (other  p)eople’s  chil¬ 
dren)  in  Chicago,  while  he  will  stay  with  his 
mines  in  Colorado.  Some  day  they  may 
settle  down  to  a  common  hearthstone. 

Her  title  is  Mrs.  Peattie’s  agreement  with 
Conrad  that  feminism  has  its  risks.  But 
she  makes  the  Chicago  University  graduate 
say  that  she  is  not  afraid.  Women  must 
“break  into  the  human  race,”  from  which — 
this  may  be  news  to  some — they  are  now 
excluded.  They  must  make  themselves  as 
necessary  to  the  commonwealth  as  were  the 
old-time  chatelaines  with  their  big  house¬ 
holds  and  multifarious  duties.  As  for  mar¬ 
riage,  it  must  be  made  a  luxury  and  a  privi¬ 
lege,  not  a  necessity.  To  this  end,  agreeing 
with  Galsworthy,  Mrs.  Peattie  says  woman 
must  have  her  own  money — in  addition  to 
her  own  a  good  many  other  things. 

As  fiction,  “The  Precipice”  is  not  highly 
interesting,  but  as  a  declaration  of  feminist 
principles  it  is  a  little  exciting.  Truly, 
when  Ibsen’s  Nora  slanuned  the  door  of 
her  “Doll’s  House,”  now  many  years  ago, 
no  one  could  have  foretold  how  popular 
door-slamming  was  to  become. 

THE  OLD  STYLE 

But  Mr.  Samuel  Merwin,  redoubtable 
champion  of  feminism  as  he  is,  balks  at  the 
new-style  happy  ending  in  his  story  “An¬ 
thony  the  Absolute”  (Century).  When  we 
are  all  ready  for  some  such  solution,  in  order 
to  escape  sad  renunciation  and  parting, 
Mr.  Merwin  has  the  woman  exercise  the 
old-fashioned,  unfeministic  prerogative  of 
changing  her  mind. 

So  although  Mr.  Merwin  injects  some 
feministic  doctrine  into  his  book,  his  chief 
aim,  as  the  ending  seems  to  prove,  has  been 
to  tell  a  story  of  the  long-approved  love 
and  adventure  kind.  Given  a  man  so  old- 
fashioned  as  to  think  he  has  the  right  to 
chase  his  wife  aroimd  the  globe  with  a  gun, 
when  she  chooses  to  leave  him,  and  an  up- 
to-date  feminist  Don  Quixote,  who  thinks  a 
fair  Dulcinea  in  distress  has  a  right  to  do  as 
she  pretty  well  pleases — especially  if  she 
can  sing  quarter  and  even  eighth  tones — 
and  you  have  matter  for  a  first-rate  story. 

Which  “Anthony  the  Absolute”  is,  and 
very  well  told.  So  home  and  to  bed  with 
it,  as  old  Pepys  might  say. 


WOMEN— NOWADAYS 

“What  the  hell’s  come  over  women  now- 
days?”  George  Middleton  makes  the  father 
exdaim  in  his  play  called  “Nowadays” 
(Holt).  For  Mr.  Middleton  (yes,  he’s  mar¬ 
ried  to  “Miss”  Fola  La  Follette),  although 
a  feminist  convert,  appreciates  the  con¬ 
sternation  spreading  in  some  households 
over  this  new  revolt  of  women. 

Here  not  only  does  a  daughter  persist  in 
making  a  career  for  herself,  against  her 
father’s  wishes,  but  Mother  is  beginning  to 
tell  Father  his  pipe  is  probably  where  he 
put  it!  Moreover,  the  secret  is  out  that  the 
mother  has  been  sending  money  to  the 
daughter  (doesn’t  the  father  help  the  worth¬ 
less  son?),  and  has  earned  it  herself. 

A  pretty  state  of  affairs,  indeed,  and  Mr. 
Middleton  so  nicely  holds  the  balance  that 
one  can  sympathize  with  the  bewildered 
father  as  well  as  with  the  recalcitrant  women¬ 
folks.  After  the  daughter  has  won  the 
sculpture  prize,  she  asks  Peter  to  marry  her. 
She  can  afford  the  pumpkin-shell  very  well, 
even  if  he  can  not.  She  may  even  able 
to  give  him  an  allowance.  And  Peter,  being 
a  reporter  on  a  progressive  paper  in  a  small 
town,  accepts — wisely,  as  it  seems  to  us. 

A  pleasing  comedy  of  contemporary 
American  life,  with  an  answer  to  “what’s 
coining  over  women  nowadays?” 

MILITANCY  IN  LOVE 

It  is  Strange  nobody  ever  thought  of  it 
before.  Wild  oats,  for  a  boy,  of  course,  but 
“Garden  Oats”  for  a  girl.  Only  it  seems  a 
little  inconsistent  that  in  her  story  of  this 
title  (Lane),  which  is  the  latest  1914  femi¬ 
nist  model,  Alice  Herbert  should  willing 
to  admit  any  difference  between  the  oats 
sown  by  a  man  and  those  sown  by  a  woman. 

“Oats  for  Women!”  say  we,  as  wild  as 
those  for  men. 

It  may  be  significant,  however,  that  the 
oats  of  Mrs.  Herbert’s  heroine  are  chiefly 
talk.  She  is  out  to  throw  rocks  at  the  con¬ 
ventions  and  man-made  assumptions.  She 
would  drop  the  “maidenly  business,”  and 
do  “the  manny  part  of  making  love.”  In¬ 
stead  of  simpering,  “How  dare  you,  sir,”  she 
would  hold  him  fast. 

Whereupon,  it  will  be  seen,  timid  male 
lovers  should  be  on  their  guard,  since  mili¬ 
tancy  is  to  be  carried  even  into  the  fields 
of  love. 


UNDER  THE 
SPREADING 
CHESTNUT 
TREE 


“The  prosperity  of 
a  chestnut  is  in  the 
ear  of  the  stranger.’* 


Editors  Note — Though  the  sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.^ 
We  shall  gladly  pay  for  available  ones.  Address  all  manuscripts  to  "The  Chestnut  Tree," 
enclosing  stamped  addressed  envelope. 


A  telegraph-clerk  in  an  outlying  district  of 
the  Sudan  found  the  desolation  getting  the 
better  of  his  nerves  and  telegraph^  to  bead- 
quarters:  “Can’t  stay  here;  am  in  danger  of 
life;  surrounded  by  lions,  elephants,  and 
wolves.” 

The  hard-hearted  clerk  at  headquarters 
wired  back:  “There  are  no  wolves  in  the 
Sudan.” 

The  next  day  the  desolate  one  replied:  “Re¬ 
ferring  to  my  wire  of  the  16th,  caned  wolves.” 

0 

At  the  time  of  the  Vollunio  disaster  a  literary 
critic  for  a  certain  New  York  new^aper  was 
acting  as  substitute  for  a  copy-reader  who  was 
ill.  It  fell  to  him  to  write  a  head  for  the  story 
of  the  disaster.  The  story  was  full  of  thrills,  of 
course,  and  he  was  told  to  condense  them  all  in 
a  big  black  line  to  extend  across  the  page,  lead¬ 
ing  the  pap>er.  He  thought  for  some  time, 
tore  up  several  attempts,  and  finally  sub¬ 
mitted  this:  “O  Restless  Sea!” 

0 

The  governor  of  an  Eastern  state  was  so  an¬ 
noyed  by  office-seekers  that  he  was  compelled 
to  make  a  public  announcement  through  the 
press  that,  in  view  of  the  great  number  of 
applications  for  office,  it  woidd  be  impossible 
for  him  to  give  consideration  to  them  all. 

A  few  days  after  this  announcement  the 
governor  received  the  following  hastily  scrawled 
letter: 


“Honorable  Mr.  Governor:  I  see  by  this 
morning’s  paper  that  you  be  going  to  take  a 
few  weeks  off  to  destroy  thousands  of  applica¬ 
tions  for  jobs.  Mr.  Governor,  I  ask,  if  every¬ 
thing  else  is  gone,  may  I  have  the  job  of  helping 
you  tear  up  the  letters?” 

0 

Irving  Fisher,  head  of  the  Political  Economy 
Department  at  Yale,  tells  this  story  of  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  drawing  who  is  remarkably  absent- 
minded. 

"Not  long  ago  my  colleague  had  occasion  to 
take  a  cab,  and,  looking  around,  he  espied  one 
coming  in  his  direction,  drawn  by  a  miserable 
sp>ecimen  of  horse-flesh.  He  signaled  to  the 
cabman  and  was  about  to  enter  the  conveyance 
when,  glancing  at  the  horse,  he  stopped  short 
in  dismay. 

“  ‘What’s  this,  driver?’  queried  he  in  a  most 
reproving  tone. 

“  ‘A  horse,  of  course,  sir.’ 

“  ‘A  horse,  eh?’  mused  the  professor,  ab¬ 
stractedly.  ‘Well,  rub  it  out  and  do  it  over 


The  lady  of  the  house  was  explaining  things 
to  the  new  colored  maid. 

“An’  what’s  this,  missus?”  asked  the  girl, 
indicating  a  metal  bottle. 

“That  is  a  bottle  which  will  keep  things 
either  hot  or  cold,  whichever  you  desire,”  re¬ 
plied  the  mistress. 

“Well,  foh  the  land  sake!”  ejaculated  the 
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girl.  “How  is  it  gwine  to  know  whether  you 
want  things  hot  or  cold?” 

0 

Colonel  William  C.  Gorgas,  Surgeon-General 
of  the  Army,  tells  this  story  about  a  National 
Guard  encampment  last  summer: 

“Jim  Wheeler,  a  new  volunteer  who  had  not 
quite  learned  his  business,  was  on  sentry  duty 
one  night,  when  a  friend,  knowing  his  fondness 
for  pie,  brought 
him  one  from  the 
canteen. 

“While  he  sat 
quietly  on  the 
grass  devouring 
the  pie  the  major 
sauntered  up  in 
undress  uniform. 

Not  recognizing 
him,  the  sentry  did  not  salute,  so  the  major  stop¬ 
ped  and  asked:  ‘What’s  that  you  have  there?’ 

“  ‘Pie,’  answered  Jim,  good-naturedly. 
‘Squash  pie.  Have  a  bite?’ 

“The  major  frowned.  ‘Do  you  know  who 
I  am?’  he  asked  haughtily. 

“  ‘No,’  the  sentry  answered,  ‘unless  you’re 
the  major’s  groom.’ 

“The  major  shook  his  head. 

“  ‘The  barber  from  the  village?’ 

“  ‘Nol’  thundered  the  other. 

“  ‘Maybe — ’  the  sentry  laughed — ‘maybe 
you’re  the  major  himself!’ 

“  ‘I  am  the  major,’  came  the  stem  reply. 

“  ‘Good  heavens!’  exclaimed  the  sentry. 
‘Hold  the  pie,  will  you,  while  I  present  arms!’  ” 

0 

A  section  foreman  on  a  Southern  railway 
heard  the  following  conversation  between  two 
of  his  dusky  laborers: 

“Jim,  you  bettah  come  here  an’  he’p  me. 
I’s  takin’  up  fer  you.” 

“How’s  dat?” 

“W’y,  dis  here  niggah  say  you  ain’t  fit  fer 
de  dawgs,  an’  .\h  tole  him  yes  you  tV” 

0 

“Oh,”  said  the  Boston  girl  fervently,  as  she 
scanned  the  jeweled  heavens,  “I  do  Une  the 
constellation  of  Orion!  It  is  so  becoming  to 
Beacon  Street!” 

0 

A  young  matron,  giving  a  dinner  party, 
was  nervous  lest  the  new  cook  might  not  prove 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Going  down  to  the 
kitchen  at  the  eleventh  hour  she  exclaimed: 

“Why,  Ellen!  If  we  hawen’t  forgotten  all 
about  the  entr6es!”' 


“Shure  enough  we  have,  mum!”  replied 
Ellen,  poising  in  mid-air  a  large  platter  she 
was  wiping.  “Ain’t  we  the  couple  of  blunder¬ 
headed  mutts!” 

0 

Tommy  was  throwing  stones,  and  his  mother 
caught  him  at  it. 

“Don’t  let  me  catch  you  throwing  stones  any 
more,”  she  cautioned  1^. 

“Well,  what  will  I  do  when  the  other  fellows 
throw  them  at  me?”  demanded  Tommy. 

“Just  come  and  tell  me.” 

“Tell  you!”  he  exclaimed.  “Why,  you 
couldn’t  hit  the  broad  side  of  a  bam!” 

0 

Jim  Brown  lives  in  a  community  noted  for 
the  corruption  of  its  politics.  He  drove  into 
town  the  other  day  with  an  old  horse. 

“Hello,”  said  his  friend  Bill.“  That  horse  of 
yours  looks  almost  old  enough  to  vote.” 

“Ye-as,”  drawled  Jim.  “He  has  voted  two 
or  three  times.” 

0 

Chaplain  Silver  of  the  United  States  Mih'tary 
Academy  tells  this  story: 

A  wind  was  blowing  the  sand  about  down  at 
the  maneuver  camp  at  Texas  City,  and  a  good 
deal  of  it  sifted  into  one  of  the  Idtchens.  Of 
course,  some  got  into  the  food. 

A  lieutenant,  inspecting  during  the  mess  hour, 
heard  one  man  grumbling.  “Did  you  enter 
the  army  to  serve  your  country  or  to  gmmble?” 
he  demanded  ster^y. 

The  man  stood  up,  saluted,  and  replied: 
“I  enlisted  to  serve  my  country,  sir,  but  not  to 
eat  it.” 


During  a  recent  examination  of  enlisted  men 
in  Uncle  Sam’s  navy  this  question  was  asked: 

Name  the  princif^  parts  of  a  sentence. 

The  answer  was:  Solitary  confinement  and 
bread  and  water.  . 

0 

A  clever  member  of  the  Manhattan  Club  of 
New  York  was  being  painfully  bored  by  his 
vis-a-vis  at  a  table  in  the  caf6  one  evening.  It 
developed  that  the  second  was  as  dull  as  the 
other  was  bright. 

Finally  the  conversation  became  unendurable 
to  the  first  member.  In  his  desperation  he 
chanced  to  observe  a  man  at  the  far  end  of  the 
dining-room  yawning  in  a  manner  that  threat¬ 
ened  to  dislocate 
bis  jaws. 

“Look!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “We  are 
overheard!” 


HE  letters  that  follow  are  typical 
of  comment  that  we  have  been 
getting  on  Mr.  Creel’s  article  in 
the  May  Everybody’s  called 
“Full  Time  for  the  Church  Plant.” 

They  are  typical,  too,  of  the  positions 
being  taken  within  the  churches  throughout 
the  country  toward  propositions  for  church 
socialization.  One  group  opposes  them, 
shocked  at  any  change  in  the  established 
forms,  sincerely  fearing  that  religion  is  in 
danger  of  losing  ^irituality.  The  “in¬ 
surgents,”  on  the  other  hand,  realizing  that 
spiritual  faculties  can  not  arbitrarily  be  set 
off  by  themselves,  believe  that  the  church 
must  reach  the  whole  man.  They  believe 
that  when  Christianity  breaks  through  old 
observances  or  fixed  traditions  it  is  only 
proving  its  living  p>ower  to  adapt  itself  to 
changing  conditions. 

As  with  other  things,  the  test  of  the  new 
idea  lies  in  its  capacity  to  meet  a  need. 
The  churches  have  bwn  losing  ground. 
Perhaps  E.  L.  W.’s  reason  is  the  right  one. 
Perhaps  the  new  idea  of  socialization  is  the 
remedy.  At  any  rate,  there  are  signs  that 
socialization  is  spreading — ^more,  as  E.  L.  W. 
says,  in  the  North  than  in  the  South,  but 
by  no  means  in  New  York  and  New  England 
alone. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Creel’s  article  a 
few  years  ago  on  the  Insurgent  Sunday- 
school?  There  were  the  two  tyi)es  of  com¬ 
ment  then  as  now.  New  methods  in  the 
Sunday-school  are  still  spreading.  Whether 
or  not  there  are  to  be  similarly  radical 


changes  in  church  administration,  the 
churches  do  seem  headed  away  from  the 
old  insistence  on  dogma  at  the  cost  of 
humanness. 

DISAPPROVAL  FROM  DIXIE 

May  I  protest  in  your  Straight  Talk  space 
against  the  sentiments  set  forth  in  the  article 
by  George  Creel,  in  your  issue  for  May,  entitled 
“Full  Time  for  the  Church  Plant”? 

No  more  pointed  evidence  of  the  decay  of 
Protestantism  could  have  been  given  than  this 
article  affords.  The  church  and  its  buildings 
exist  not  to  amuse  or  entertain,  but  to  minister 
to  the  moral  and  spiriturl  needs  of  mankind. 
Roman  Catholicism  sets  the  exam{^  before 
the  whole  world  of  tending  strictly  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  ministering,  in  its  way,  according  to  its 
conception,  to  the  ^iritual  and  moral  needs  of 
its  votaries.  How  would  the  proposal  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  parish  priest  to  turn  the  church 
buildings  into  a  picture-show  or  a  dance-hall? 

Through  the  whole  Southland  Protestantism 
is  a  mighty  living  power,  and  there  are  more 
church  members  and  more  regular  church  at- 
tendanto  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  United  States.  The  minis¬ 
try  in  the  South  is  not  chasing  fads,  but  preach¬ 
ing  the  old-time  Gosj)el. 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  Everybody’s,  and 
see  much  in  it  to  admire,  but  such  articles  as 
the  above-mentioned  one  miss  the  mark.  The 
eighteenth  century  was  more  brutally  material¬ 
istic  than  our  own,  but  out  of  it  rose  a  great 
spiritual  movement.  We  shall  have  another 
such  movement  ere  long.  Spiritual  progress 
has  never  been  in  straight  lines,  but  rather  along 
the  crooked  line.  The  matter  of  religion  in 
New  York  and  New  England  has  fallen  into  the 
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hands  of  a  professional  clergy  with  more  culture 
than  heart  religion — the  class  that  is  afraid  of 
the  emotional.  E.  L.  Wendell, 

Pastor  First  Baptist  Church. 

Nashville,  Ill. 

SOME  CHURCHES  WORK  “FULL  TIME” 

Your  article  on  “Full  Time  for  the  Church 
Plant”  is  very  much  to  the  point.  George  Creel 
has  again  made  a  correct  diagnosis  of  a  church 
situation.  His  article  a  few  years  ago  on  the 
Insurgent  Sunday-school  was  an  admirable 
interpretation,  and  in  its  spirit  was  prophetic 
of  developments  that  have  since  taken  place. 
The  Sunday-school  is  continually  changing 
along  the  lines  Mr.  Creel  described,  continually 
adapting  itself  to  the  actual  needs  of  actual 
children.  Mr.  Creel  has  pointed  out  the  course 
for  church  insurgency  with  equal  clearness. 

But  he  seems  hardly  to  be  aware  of  the  fer¬ 
ment  of  insurgency  already  stirring  inside  the 
church.  Doubtless  the  bre^’ity  of  his  article 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  pick  out  excep¬ 
tions;  yet,  even  with  that  allowance,  his  state¬ 
ment  of  conditions  falls  farther  short  of  opti¬ 
mism  that  it  should.  The  idea  of  church  so¬ 
cialization  is  already  planted  and  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  growing  rapidly. 

In  Hartford,  Conn.,  there  is  a  down-town 
church  which  has  a  real  community  center, 
with  the  reading  and  rest  rooms,  parlors,  and 
stage  appliances  which  Mr.  Creel  mentions 
a  bit  defiantly,  as  if  no  one  had  them.  In 
Kansas  City  a  church  in  the  heart  of  the 
shopping  district  is  open  throughout  the  day 
and  evening,  and  is  used  by  hundreds  of  shop¬ 
girls  and  stenographers  at  noon-time.  Numer¬ 
ous  churches  have  moving-pictures  as  a  regular 
weekly  feature;  a  good  many  provide  facilities 
for  dancing  and  games.  Los  Angeles  is  building 
a  wonderfully  well-equipped  social  church. 
Cleveland’s  Federation  of  Churches  is  note¬ 
worthy  for  its  cooperation  with  community  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  service  of  the  city.  One 
Cleveland  church  has  related  itself  by  paid  or 
voluntary  workers  to  seventy  community  insti¬ 
tutions. 

In  Benzonia,  a  township  in  southern  Michi¬ 
gan,  a  country  church,  once  looked  upon  as  a 
mere  building  for  six  days  out  of  seven,  is  now 
a  high-powered  parish  plant,  meeting  the  needs 
of  an  entire  township.  At  Hanover,  N.  J.,  the 
little  country  church  is  the  center  of  ^1  the 
activities  of  the  farmers,  including  granges, 
institutes,  entertainments.  TTie  University  of 
W’isconsin  Bulletin  on  Rural  Social  Centers 
lists  four  community  churches.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Church  and  Country  Life  of  one  of  the 
leading  denominations  recently  issued  a  bulletin 
describing  fifty  country  parishes  in  the  state  of 
Ohio,  all  of  which  have  the  forward  look. 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  to  be  controverting 


Mr.  Creel’s  analysis.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
it,  and  it  is  bound  to  be  of  service  in  spreading 
the  new  spirit — in  inspiring  people  to  prove  that 
Christianity  is  a  living,  growing,  changing  force, 
and  not  something  to  be  carefully  preserved 
under  glass.  The  instances  I  have  given  (even 
multiplied  as  many  times  as  I  could  multiply 
them)  may  still  be  called  exceptions,  perhaps, 
but  they  do  indicate  a  definite  tendency  and  a 
rapid  development.  R.  E.  Diffendore er. 

Secretary,  Missionary  Education  Movement, 
New  York. 

THE  CHURCHES  AREN’T  “LOSING” 

“Reliable  statistics  prove  that  the  denomina¬ 
tions  are  losing  ground  instead  of  gaining.” 

This  is  the  statement  of  George  Creel  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  his  article,  “Full  Time  for 
the  Church  Plant,”  in  the  May  Everybody’s. 
I  wish  to  call  in  question  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement.  H.  K.  Carroll,  former  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Religious  Statistics  of  the  United 
States,  has  given  the  very  opposite  of  this 
statement,  and  we  have  always  believed  that 
he  was  reliable.  The  Reform^  Church  in  the 
United  States  has  more  than  doubled  its  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
has  advanced  at  a  remarkable  pace  in  every 
department  of  its  work.  Other  denominations 
have  done  the  same.  It  would  at  least  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  writers  to  investigate  a  sub¬ 
ject  before  subjecting  the  reading  public  to  such 
statements. 

Mr.  Carroll  says:  “Considering  the  immense 
difficulties  the  churches  have  had  to  encounter, 
the  growth  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  been 
most  remarkable.  There  never  was,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  a  more  active  double  decade  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  The  problem  of  finance 
alone,  which  has  been  carried  to  a  successful 
solution,  would  have  brought  a  paralysis  of 
discouragement  upon  a  previous  generation. 
The  building  of  new  churches  for  new  com¬ 
munities;  of  costly  cathedrals  and  churches  of 
modem  character  and  equipment  in  cities  and 
towns;  the  call  for  home  and  foreign  missions, 
schools,  colleges,  hospitab,  and  other  necessary 
church  institutions — these  and  similar  demands 
have  tested  the  loyalty  and  resources  of  church 
members. 

The  net  gain  in  membership  for  the  twenty 
years  (1890-1910)  was  14,626,989 — a  growth 
of  nearly  71  per  cent. 

\s  to  the  use  of  the  church  every  day — not 
many  active  congregations  in  the  cities  fail  in 
that;  but  as  to  having  dances,  card-parties,  and 
other  suggested  amusements  in  the  church — 
many,  thank  God,  are  opposed,  and  rightly,  as 
there  are  other  amusements  and  entertainments 
which  are  helpful  and  uplifting,  instead  of 
degrading.  J.  J.  L. 

Akron,  Ohio. 
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The  Joy 


of  Eating 


Something  Extra  Good  '  d 

finds  rich  fulfillment  in  every  package  of  ' 
Post  Toasties.  ^ 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  crispy,  mild  | 
sweetness  of  these  tender  bits  of  toasted 
com  usually  start  smiles  at  table. 

And  the  housewife  smiles  too,  for  a 
bowlful  poured  direct,  from  the  package 
— with  cream  and  sugar  to  taste — relieves 
some  of  the  work  and  worry  of  break- 
fzwt  or  lunch— not  soon  forgotten. 


Post  Toasties 


are  sold  everywhere  in  tightly  sealed  packages — fresh  and  ready 
always  for  instant  serving. 

The  delicate  toasted  com  flavour  blends  nicely  with  fruit  and 
berries,  and  a  variety  of  attractive  dishes  are  always  at  hand  when  there 
is  a  package  of  Toasties  on  the  pantry  shelf.' 

— sold  by  Grocers. 

The  big,  clean  Post  Toasties  factories  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
where  Postum  and  Grape -Nuts  are  also  made^  are  open  to  visitors 
every  working  day  in  the  year — 

There’s  much  to  be  seen,  arid  visitors  are  always  welcome! 
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Dancing  to  the  music  of  the 

With  a  Victrola  and  Victor  Dance  Records 
it  is  easy  to  learn  all  the  new  dances. 

The  rnaxixe,  hesitation,  tango,  one-step — you 
can  enjoy  all  the  modern  dances  in  your  own 
home  with  the  Victrola. 

.  Me.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle,  teachers  and  greatest  exponents 
of  the  modern  dances,  hot  only  use  the  Victor  and  Victor  Records 
exclusively  at  Castle  House,  but  personally  superintend  the  making  of 
Victor  Efeince  Records. 
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Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Msgasine  in  writng  to  adveitiaert  or  viaUiing  your  dealer. 


Victrola  is  the  favorite  pastime 


“How  to  Dance  the  One  Step,  Hesitation,  and  Tango”  is  a  new  Victor 
booklet  just  issued — illustrated  with  photos  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vernon  Castle  and  288  motion-picture  photo¬ 
graphs.  Ask  any  Victor  dealer  for  a  copy,  or  write  to  us. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  styles  from  $10  to  $200,  and  there  are  Victor 
dealers  in  every  city  in  the  world  who  will  gladly  play 
any  music  you  wish  to  hear. 

Victor  ToBdiic  Macliino  Co.,  Comdon,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Bciilacr  Cramophooc  Co.,  Moatrcal,  Caaartiia  Dtetrfbtocm 
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s\vin  s 

RcCJfhT 

ap  BopK 


Household 

Clippings 


E^very  bouaewife  will  appre 
date  the  value  of  this  unique 
Recipe  Scrap  Book  at  a 
glan^.  Its  novel  con- 
struction  permits  her  to 
preserve  and  classify 
recipes  and  house- 
.hdd  hints  clipped 
from 'innumerable 
sources,  and  to  ^ 
locate  any  one  of 
them  instantly. 


niOittiWyiMa  OfMOfttMW 

Books 

rMiplfCM  tbc  parchoMnt 
frw  the  of  a 

ptiH  of  Swift's  8Rv«r-L«af 
'fbwM  Pars  Lard  and  foor 
Smnb  Jte  aiaaip^  or  coin, 

'  ^iTsy.-  or  tan 

siili-iftStaiopa  or  coin. 


Swiftr  Company 
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‘‘Gee!  I  wish  1  was  a  grocer!” 

You  know  how  the  youngster  feels.  And  you  can 
sympathize  with  him.  For"  you  too  have  enjoyed  the 
delightful  flavor  and  quality  of  this  perfect  Tomato  Soup. 
And  you  realize  how  naturally  the  very  sight  of  that 
familiar  label  awakens  an  “inward  longing*’  which  noth¬ 
ing  but  this  particular  feast  will  completely  satisfy. 

fj  21  kinds  10c  a  can 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’*  Magaiine  in  writins  to  advertiser*  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Orm^m  from  m  photography  iVUlUimton  Pr  CroWy  ArchittetSy  Grand  RapidSy  Miehy 


Don’t  overlook  the  resale  value 
of  the  house  you  are  going  to 
build.  Five  years  from  today  you 
may  want  to  dispose  of  it  and 
then  its  worth  will  depend  upon  its 
appearance.  And  prospective  purchasers  look  first  for  cracks 
and  roughness  in  the  walls. 


The  hack  of  a  wall  plaatered  on  metal 
lath.  See  how  the  plaster  forms  in 
knoba  that  are  bigger  than  the  mesh 
opening.  This  is  the  ’hey”  that  can 
never  loosen. 


Expanded  Metal  Lath 

makes  inside  plaster  and  outside  stucco  permanent. 

Plaster  lasts  as  lone  its  base.  Kno-Bum  can  never  rot  away  because  it  is  a  metal 
lath.  Plaster  cracks  when  temperature  changes  cause  it  to  expand  and 
contract  sufficiently  to  break  its  bond  with  the  lath  behind  it.  Kno- 
Burn  expands  and  contracts  with  the  plaster.  Ask  your  architect. 

“Practical  Homebuilding,”  our  new  booklet,  covert  all  this — and 
a  great  deal  more — in  detail.  It  contains  house  plans,  comparative  costs, 
numerous  photographs  and  a  wealth  of  building  information  that  solves 
the  very  problems  that  are  puzzling  you. 

Send  ten  centa  to  cover  coat  of 
mailing  and  oak  for  Booklet  SI9 

k  North  Western  Expanded  Metal  Company 

jy  OU  Colony  Building  Ckicogo.  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Telephone  Emergency 

But  for  the  suburban  and  rural 
lines  reaching  a  scattered  population 
and  doing  a  small  business  in  a  large 
area,  it  is  impracticable  to  dig  trenches, 
build  conduits  and  lay  cables  in  order 
that  each  individual  wire  may  be 
underground. 

More  important  is  the  problem  of 
service.  Overhead  wires  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  talking  a  very  long  distance. 
It  is  impossible  to  talk  more  than  a 
limited  distance  underground,  al¬ 
though  Bell  engineers  are  making  a 
world’s  record  for  underground  com- 
municadon. 

Parallel  to  the  underground  there 
must  also  be  overhead  wires  for  the 
long  haul,  in  order  that  the  Bell  System 
may  give  service  universally  between 
distant  parts  of  the  country. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

On*  Policy  On*  Syttmi  Universal  Serviem 


The  stoutest  telephone  line  cannot 
stand  against  such  a  storm  as  that 
which  swept  the  Middle  Atlanric  coast 
early  in  the  year.  Poles  were  broken 
off  like  wooden  toothpicks,  and  wires 
were  left  useless  in  a  tangled  skein. 

It  cost  the  telephone  company  over 
a  million  dollars  to  repair  that 
damage,  an  item  to  be  remembered 
when  we  talk  about  how  cheaply 
telephone  service  may  be  given. 

More  than  half  of  the  wire  mileage 
of  the  Bell  System  is  underground  out 
of  the  way  of  storms.  The  expense 
underground  conduits  and  cables  is 
warranted  for  the  important  trunk 
lines  with  numerous  wires  and  for 
the  lines  in  the  congested  districts 
which  serve  a  large  number  of  people. 
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Whirligig  Career — A  Fight  for  life 

^  TTP-FP-FP— SCH-H-H-H-H!  The 

bain  ilopa.  The  tiine  i*  short.  The  bsy- 
JMLJi)  gage  man  is  on  the  jump.  Slam  I  goes  your 

\r  *  bunk.  Emy  |olt  may  be  the  last  ude«  each 

part  is  stout  and  sure.  A  “Ukly”  dealer  in 
your  town  will  show  you  how  to  fool  the 
sbongest  and  most  careless  baggage  man  ahve 
today!  Each  "Likly”  Trunk  or  travel  bag 

comes  with  our  5-year  guarantee  tag.  '  Dealer  ^  ^LiMy'"! V* 

fills  this  in  at  time  when  you  buy.  If  bouble  ^  'Ji'-  -1 

occurs  we  will  repair  the  trunk  or  bavel  ba^  \  'felp— 

or  give  you  a  new  one.  Compare  the  “Likly'  vtf 

giarantee  with  any  other  luggage  “guarantee.”  , 

Draw  your  own  conclusions. 


This  bags  style  was  born  in 
England.  Coached  into  perfect 
form  by  “Likly.”  Rapidly  be¬ 
coming  a  favorite  among  those 
who  say  st3rle  isn't  sinful.  Known 
technically  as  a  toft  Kit  Bag. 


Jrn 


“UUr”  Puritau  Wardrobe 
Trunk 

**Hanging  Clothes 
gather  no  wrinkles** 

That's  the  main  reason  for  the  leader- 
th^  of  “Likly”  WarAobe  Trunks. 
You  hang  your  clothes  in.  They  stay 
fiat  in  bavci.  The  new  “Likly”  quick- 
lock  follower  (patented)  keeps  every 
garment  at  smooth  and  trim  at  a  mil¬ 
lionaire's  valet  or  Mrs.  Millionaite't 
French  maid. 

Reason  No.  2  it  this:  Back  of  every 
“Likly”  Trunk  it  70  years*  experience 
in  building  high  grade  luggage. 

Over  50%  of  our  skilled  workmen 
have  been  with  us  over  ten  3rears.  Our 
policy  it  no-skimp  throughout. 

Stout  baawood  foundations,  special 
locks  and  comer  caps  and  a  host  of 
other  qualities  keep  “Likly”  Luggage 
out  of  Davy  Josses'  locker  for  yesus 
and  years. 

With  each  “Likly”  Wardrobe  Trunk 
comet  our  5-year  guarantee. 

“Likly”  Wardrobe  Trutsksare  made 
at  pci^  ranging  from  $20.00  to  $85.00. 
It's  high  time  you  owited  one. 


“Likljr”  Londoner  Soft 
Kit  Bac 

Filled,  it  sHSu met  a  squarish  shape. 
Carries  all  you  can  think  ol  at 
packing  time.  Room  alto  for  any. 
thing  me  you  happen  to  forget. 

Look  again  at  this  loungy  fellow. 
How  will  you  have  him?  Your 
choice  of  light*  russet  cowhide  or 
black  pigskin  in  bold  Walnu  grain. 

Your  dealer  will  show  you 
“Likly”  Kit  Bags  in  models  lor 
men  or  women.  Prices  range 
from  $15.00  to  $40.00. 


LiUjr  Country  Club  Bac 

Not  yet  a  year  old,  and  yet  it  it 
probably  the  largest  telling  oxford 
bag  today!  That  it  the  record  of 
this  “Country  Qub”  Bag. 

An  uruitually  roomy  pattern. 
Has  hand-sewn  English  frame.  A 
handle  that's  rivel^  on  to  hold 
like  Grim  Death.  Sewn  by  the 
staunch  “Likly”  Bat-side  stkching. 
Lisiing  ol  plaid  serge.  On  one 
side  are  elastic,  rubber-lined  pock¬ 
ets  for  toilet  articlet.  On  the 
other,  tk.ee  folio  pockets. 

Made  ol  imported  pigskin,  em¬ 
bossed  with  a  walrus  grain. 

Prices:  16-itich,  $15.00;  20- 
inch,  $16.50. 

Conies  also  in  imported  East 
Indian  black  Carahao  hide.  This 
is  the  toughest  hide  known— and 
is  at  handsome  at  it  it  durable. 

Prices;  16-inch,  $25.00;  20- 
mcK  $27.50. 


This  bram  bademark  it  found 
on  all  gemiine  “Likly”  Luggage. 

Send  for  the  “Likly”  catalog. 
Its  128  large  pages  describe  the 
widest  and  most  durable  line  of 
luggage  made  today. 

HENRY  UKLY  &  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SYr  GUARANTEED 


Asks  no  favors  of  the  ba^^a^e  man 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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WINTON  SIX  Model  21— Now  Ready 


A  New  Beauty  for  1915 

With  Distinctive  Individuality  for  You  Personally 

T'HK  rare  beauty  of  this  car  challenges  admiration.  Best  of  all,  we  give 
}>our  personal  car  a  special  individuality  to  meet  your  own  good  taste 
and  to  distinguish  your  car  from  every  other  owner’s  car.  But  that’s  a 
matter  we  prefer  to  take  up  with  you  personally. 

All  the  sterling  features  of  Winton  construction  are  retained  in  Model  21.  The  enlarged 
radiator  and  bonnet  blend  into  a  pleasing  unit  with  the  new  body,  which  is  of  singu¬ 
larly  attractive  design.  The  raised  stream-line  panel  has  been  seen  heretofore*on  limousines 
only.  l><M>rs  are  wider  aird  swing  on  concealed  hinges.  No  outside  handles.  Seats  are 
nM>mier.  The  cowl  board  arrangement  is  new.  A  tonneau  light  is  provided.-  Springs  are 
always  automatically  oiled  b>'  Dann  cushion  inserts.  Wheel  base  136  inches  (on  four-pas¬ 
senger  and  mnabout  cars,  130  inches).  Especial  provision  has  been  made  for  the  most 
satisfying  comfort. 

Note  the  Equipment: 


Electric  uarter,  or  Air  •tarter.  You  may  have 
your  choice  uHthoui  extra  charse. 

Complete  electric  iishting  ayatem. 

One-man  top  of  fincat  mohair;  haa  eaaily 
handled  curtaina. 

New-deaign  rain-viaion  glaaa  front. 

Klaxon  electric  horn,  concealed  under  bonnet. 

Waltham  eight-day  dock,  with  higheat-grade 
watch  movement. 


First-grade  Warner  apeedometer. 
Improved  tire  carriera  at  rear. 
Demountable  rima. 

Tires— 37  X  5-inch,  all  around. 
Power-driven  tire  pump. 

Full  set  of  tools. 

The  price  of  the  fire-paaaenger  car  is 
$32S  fully  equipp^.  and— 

You  may  write  your  own  guarantee. 


ll’rife  for  19 IS  catalog;  now  ready.  Ask  us  about  the 'exclusive  feature 
of  indwiduality  for  your  own  car. 

The  Winton  Motor  Car  Company,  89  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Direct  Factory  Branch  Houses  in  20  Leading  Automobile  Centers. 
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You  can  get  one  of  these  exceptional 
cameras  for  as  little  as  $5.00 

They  are  marvels  of  compactness,  slipping  easily  into  a  lady’s 
hand-bag  or  even  a  boy’s  pocket.  They  are  the  simplest  of 
all  cameras  to  load  and  operate,  and  they  make  good  size 
pictures  of  the  very  first  quality. 

Premoette  Jr.  No.  1,  $5.00 


Weighs  only  12  ounces  and  makes  pictures 
StyixSyi  inches  in  size.  Fitted  with  Kodak 
Ball  Bearing  shutter,  woridng  for  time,  bulb 
and  snap  shot  exposures.  The  lens  is  a  menis¬ 
cus  achromatic  of  the  very  first  quality,  each 
one  rigidly  tested.  The  camera  loads  in  day¬ 
light  with  the  Premo  Film  Pack  of  12  expos¬ 
ures,  it  is  attractively  finished  and  covered 
with  genuine  grain  leather.  It  is  amply  effici¬ 
ent  for  all  amateur  photographic  work  under 
ordinarily  favorable  conditions. 

The  Premoette  Jr.  No.  lA,  similar  to  the 
above  In  every  respect,  but  making  2^x4/^ 
pictures,  is  supplied  for  $8.00. 


These  cameras  and  many  other  Premos,  ranging  in  price  from  $1.60  to  $150.00,  are  thoroughly 
described  in  the  Premo  catalogue.  Get  a  copy  to-day  from  your  dealer,  or  write  us  direct.  It’s  free. 


Rochester  Optical  Division,  Rochester,  N#  Y# 


Premoette 


Jr.  Special,  $36.00 


As  compact,  simple  and  convenient  as  the 
regular  Premoette  Jr.,  the  Special  offers  the 
very  highest  degree  of  photographic  effi¬ 
ciency.  It  is  fitted  with  Compound  shutter, 
attaining  a  maximum  speed  of  second, 
and  the  Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,y.6.3. 
This  equipment  places  the  camera  on  a  par, 
in  capabilities,  with  the  largest,  most  expen¬ 
sive  cameras  made. 

In  keeping  with  its  quality  the  camera  is 
finished  in  the  richest  possible  manner. 

The  Premoette  Jr.  No.  1 A  Special,  similar 
to  the  above,  but  making  2)4  x  4^  pictures, 
is  furnished  for  $41.00. 
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P  BY  OXTR  21  000 


WH  EN  the  nerv’es  have  been 
exhausted  by  business  or 
anxieties,  even  pleasures  seem 

but  a  new  drain.  Yes,  even  “rest”  is 
often  hard  to  get,  for  sleeplessness  fre¬ 
quently  adds  its  burdens  to  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite  and  the  distresses  of  indigestion.  To 
this  crisis  Sanatogen  brings  the  common- 
sense  help  of  a  concentrated  food-tonic 
containing  the  very  elements  that  are 
actually  being  clamored  for  by  the  nerves. 

The  lift”  of  Sanatogen’s  good  cheer 
to  the  cells  of  the  system  helps  sanely 
and  naturally  the  rtbuildinz  of  strength 
in  the  body.  This  has  been  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  many  of  the  most  active  of  the 
world’s  famous  men  and 
grateful  letters  testify, 
practicing  physicians 
write,  over  their  own 
signatures,  words  of 


HillC«ia«. 
the  dramatist, 
writes : 

“My  experience  of 
.Sanatocen  has  been 
that  as  a  tonic  nerve 
food  it  has  on  more 
than  one  occasion 
benefited  me." 

AmoM  Bennett. 

the  famous  novelist, 
writes : 

“The  tonic  effect  of 
Sanatogen  on  me  is 
simply  wonderful.” 


lUil 

'  p 

for  Elhtrt  Hubbard's  Nrw  Book — “  Health  in  the  Making.”  Written  in  his  attractive  manner  and  filled 
svith  his  shrewd  philosophy  together  with  capital  advice  on  Sanatogen,  health  and  contentment.  It  is  free. 
Tear  this  off  as  a  reminder  to  address  THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  30  Y  Irving  Place,  New  York. 
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The  New 

Kodak  Jr 

With  all 
the  Kodak 
refinements 


Easy  to  operate,  and  so  thi 

that  it  is  pocketed  without  inconvenience. 
Equipped  with  new  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter 
with  cable  release,  for  time  and  bulb  exposures, 
and  for  speeds  of  ^  and  ^  with  No.  i,  and  for 
^  and  ilu  of  a  second  with  No.  i  A. .  New  style 
back,  easily  removed  for  quick  reloading.  Choice 
of  meniscus  achromatic  or  Rapid  Rectilinear 
lens;  has  automatic  focusing  lock;  collapsible, 
reversible  finder  and  two  tripod  sockets. 


com 


No.  1,  aize  of  pictures,  x  inches,  meniscus  achromatic  lens, 
Ditto,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens,  ...... 

No.  lA,  size  of  pictures,  2%xA)(  inches,  meniscus  achromatic  lens, 
Ditto,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens,  ...... 


CatmUgut  frti  at  yaar  JtaUr'i  ar  by  mail. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  K,Jak  City. 
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The  Great 
Question  Answered 

Firestone  Red  Inner  Tubes  last  longer 
and  serve  better,  because  the  special 
Firestone  antimony  vulcanizing  process 
insures  extra  density  and  toughness  of 
texture.  They  are  made  of  finest  Para  rubber, 
built  la3rer  upon  layer  and  extra  thick. 

Maximum  resistance  against  heat  and  wear; 
a  long,  “lively"  life;  no  stretching  out  of 
shape — 

Moat  Miles  per  Dollar 

Firestone  Tire  end  Rubber  Compenv 
Akron,  Obio — All  Large  Cities 

“Amarica's  Largatt  Baduatva  Ttra  and  Rha  Makar*" 


7ire$tonc 

RED  INNER  TUBES 
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DRINKING  CUP 


The  Cup  that  it  Hygienic — Convenient  —  Economical 

The  s«fe  drinkint;  cop  (or  you.  in  the  ofiice.  or  traveling  —  (or  your  wife  when  shopping  — 
(or  the  child  at  school.  Saves  in  health  because  liygienically  c/cm  — even  your  hand  does  n<  t 
touch  the  drinking  surface:  saves  in  expense  because  it  is  not  rinsed  out  at  every  drink,  as  is 
the  ordinary  cup.  TIm-  one  practical  and  healthful  cup! 

Our  handy  T.AK  .A-KUH  (self  dispensing!  carton  containing  2.%Ctips  reai^  to  hang  up. 

Iff)  cents,  tiostpaid.  or  stationers  can  furnish  them.  Sample  Cwps  Free. 

r  United  State*  Envelope  Co. 

...  Driakiac  Cap  Dept.  A,  Worcester,  Mass.  I 

A  rVs  or  STONE  Jk  FORSYTH  CO.  '  1"%'  ]\ 

^  ^  B«-too.Ma...  VV  A\V 


Class  Dealers  iSsss 
Recommend  the  Colt 


'  Yoa  Can’t  Format  to  Mote  a  Colt  Safa" 


Practically  every  dealer  knows  that  if 
all  revolvers  were  made  on  the  same 
safety  principle  as  the  Colt 
most  people  who  recognize  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  weapon  for  home  protection,  ■ 
but  who  have  fear  of  a  revolver,  would  buy  W 

a  revolver.  The  first  class  dealer,  therefore,^^^^^  //  mA 
will  always  recommend  the  Colt.  Vhl 

The  Colt  Positive  Lock  (see  circle)  consists  of  a  bar  of  solid  ^ 

steel  which  stands  between  the  face  of  the  hammer  and  frame;  y 
the  firing  pin,  therefore,  cannot  touch  the  cartridge  until  tbe^ 
trigger  is  purpotely  pulled.  The  Colt  is  the  made  safe  revolver. 

When  you  buy  a  revolver  you  should  always  be  guided /nf  by 
its  safety;  taking  that  as  your  cue,  you  will  surely  buy  a  Colt. 

MVita  for  Catalog  No.  20  and  BooUat  "How  to  Shoot.  " 

COLTS  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFC.  CO.,  Hartford,  Coni. 

(J>lt  f^VOLVERS 


To  make  sure 
you  get  a  Re¬ 
volver  with  this 
POSITIVE 
LOCK —  insist 
^  on  a  COLT 


The  adyertlaancnts  in  Everybody's  Magaaine  are  indesed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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Here  is  a  small  high-grade, 
high-speed,  reflecting 
CAMERA,  that  will 
make  the  kind  of 
pictures  you  have 
always  wanted. 


The  Auto  Graflex  Junior 

WMi  /.  4.S  IcM  (B.  *  L.-Zci«  TcMar  Series  ic  er  Ceeke  Series  0)  MM* 

Willi  /.  M  leM  (Zeiss  Kodak  AMSti(«at) . S3J0 

With  this  camera  you  can  make  snap  shots  on  dark  or  cloudy  days, 
or  even  indoors.  On  bright  days,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  you  can  make 
exposures  as  short  as  l>1000th  of  a  second,  if  you  wish.  And  there  »  no 
uncertainty.  When  you  look  into  the  focusing  hood  you  see  the  image 

right  side  up,  the  size  - 

it  will  appear  in  the 
finished  picture  ^  to 
the  instant  of  exposure. 


There  is  neither  focus¬ 
ing  scale  nor  finder. 


Kindlf  mofitioii  Everybody'*  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertiaer*  or  viiiting  your  dealer. 
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HE  LOVES 
HIS  MH 


CUTICUR4 

SOAP 

Because  it  is  so  refresh¬ 
ingly  fragrant  and  so 
soothing  when  the  skin 
is  hot,  irritated  and 
rashy,  especially  when 
assisted  by  gentle  appli¬ 
cations  of  Cuticura 
Ointment. 

#  SAMPLES  FREE  # 

Cutleun  Soap  and  Cuticura  Otntmeot  are  aold 
throucbout  tbc  world.  For  free  lample  of  each 
with  33-pace  book,  aeod  poat-card  to  oeareM  depot: 
Newberr,  27.  CbaiterbooM  Sq.,  Loodoo:  R.  Towna 

*  Co..  Sydner.  N.8.W.;  Lcddoo,  Ltd.,  Cape  Town; 
Muller,  MaHaaa  A  Co.,  CaleuUa  and  Bombar: 
Potter  Drue  and  Cbem.  Corp.,  Boaton,  U,8Jk. 


In  warm  weather 
everyone  needs 

“Mum ’’ 

(as  easy  to  use  as  to  say) 

the  snow-white,  disappearing 
cream  which  gently 


neutralizes  all  odors 
of  perspiration 

and  keeps  you  fresh  and  sweet 
despite  the  natural  effects  of 
over-heating. 

“Mum”  does  not  check  perspira¬ 
tion  ;  that  would  be  harmful. 


25c  at  drug-  and  departmrnt-stores 
"Mum”  Mfg  Co  IlM  Chestnut  St  Philadelphia 
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DIAMONDS 
ON  CREDIT 


Great  Bargain  Sale 


LOFTIt  BROS.  Jk  CO. 

NdlMMl  CradH  lawAlBrs  ^ 
Oopf— 440aw.t—a  t,,Cldaaaa,Mi 

fcw  na.bwak;  M.  LmU.:  Oirt. 
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;  Delicious  \ 

:  Appetizing  ; 

:  Satisfying  j 

Blue Iabel 


Pageantry  of  history 
Pageantry  of  nature 

They  meet  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  paradise  among 
the  mountains  and 
lakes  reached  by  the 

Delaware  &  Hadson 
Service 

July — Regatta  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Motor  Boat  Races  on 
famous  Lake  George. 
Auguat-  Brilliant  Saratoga 
season.  Racing  —  health 
springs — gathering  of  noted 
personalities. 

September —  Centenary  cel¬ 
ebration  of  battles  of  Lake 
Champlain  and  Plattsburg. 
Big  military  manoeuvres  and 
historical  pageants,  6th- 1  Ith. 
Tlieae  events  take  place  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  out-of-door  theatre  of  North¬ 
ern  New  York  —  the  unsurpassed 
resort  region  of  the  Adirondacks, 
Lakes  George  and  Champlain, 
Lake  Placid,  Cooperstown  and  Au 
Sable  Chasiru 

"D  and  H”  through  trains  leave 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York. 
Connection  with  Hudson  River 
Boat  Lines  at  Albany  and  Troy. 

’  SanJ 6  cents  for  300-pajro  illattrataJ 
\book,  ”A  Santmor  Paradiao.’* 

\  A.  A.  HEARD,  G.  P.  A. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.C.IiilannationBiirsaa, 
1354  Broadway 
Clip  this  advertisomant 
T  for  future  reference. 


Keeps  after 
opening 

From  red,  ripe 
tomatoes  pi- 
quantJy  sea¬ 
soned  with 
pure  spices 

Cbnlains  on^  tiioae  ingredients 
Ikagnaed  and  Bidorsed 
by  the  U.S.  Gofeenunent 

Our  Soups.  Jams.  Jellies 
Preserves.  Meats.  Canned 
Fruits  and  ]dig^ables  are 
equally  as  high  quality 
cmd  satisfying  as  our 
Blue  Label  Ketchup 

^  H^riU  for  our  iHsirucitvt  booklet 
“ Oricinal  . Memus**  A  postal 
mentioniut  your  grocer  s  natue, 
pft  andtkit  mesgatine  will  bring  iU 

Curtice  Brothers  Co.  . 
Roebester,  N.  Y.  <ro 
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Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magaxine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


WRITE  PICTURE  PIAY5 

l^^^^iand  make 

^^Ibig  nonet 


<1^ 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


AT  AF^FTTN  Houses  Help 

*  *  \  11^  M.iUe  Mappv  Hoiiu‘> 


Stop  Forgetting 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


People  all  walks  of  life,  clerks, 
teaciiers,  stenographers,  students, 
V  .  housewives,  anyb^y— YOU -an 

nuke  money  in  pour  spare  time 
writing  motion-picture  plays  AT 

^ -  HOMK. 

No  experience  or  literary  training  nee- 
tMATv.  You  lust  develop  your  own 
IDEAS  under  the  simple  rttles  required  by  the  producers. 


Earn  Laifer  Salaries  Than  Any  Other  Class  of  Men 

We  will  teach  you  to  l>e  a  hifth  grade  salesman,  in 
eight  weehii  by  mall  and  assure  you  definite  propositions  from  a 
large  number  of  reliable  firms  who  wUI  offer  you  opportunities 
to  earn  good  wages  while  you  are  learning.  No  former  eX' 
petienre  required.  Write  today  for  particulars.  Ust  of  bun* 
dreds  of  good  openings  and  testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our 

atudanU  now  onniina  $100  and  ovor  a  naoaali.  Addrewo  noaroot  oAeo. 
Dept .  A-12.  NATIOMAL  SALKSMKN*S  TIIAINIM«  ASS*N. 
Cliiexso  Kanaaa  City  New  York  San  Prmnciaco 


You  caa  make  from  to  flOOa  month  in  your  xpare  time,  perhaps  much 
more.  Others  are  doing  it.  Our  course  was  written,  and  is  taught  to  you 
by  one  of  the  foremost  photoplaywrights  in  the  world.  He  has  written 
many  of  the  great  photoplays  you  have  seen  produced  by  the  greatest 
him  companies  in  the  world.  W'hen  he  started,  he  knew  no  more  than 
you  know  now.  UhT  HIM  BE  YOUR  TEACHER. 


If  you  are  possesiied  of  imagination— if  you  are  aml»itious  and  can  use 
more  money  than  you  are  making  now — if  you  have  tried  to  beconte  a 
story-writer  ami  failed  liecause  of  insufficient  literary  training— THEl 
MOTION-PICTURE  PLAY  OFFERS  ASHORTCUTTOSUCCESS. 
Think  of  seeing  YOUR  OWN  IDEAS  on  the  screen  in  your  own  town. 
Iwfore  your  friends.  This  is  to  experience  a  satisfaction  that  cannot  be 
descrili^. 


Boyd  SylU^  System— written  with  only  nine  characters.  No  **positions** 
—wo  “rulril  lines*’— no  "shading”— no  "word-signs”— no  "cold  notes.** 
Speedy,  practical  system  that  caa  lie  learned  in  30  days  of  home  study, 
utilizing  spare  time.  For  full  descriptive  matter,  free,  addresa,  C'hlsngn 
Cnrrrs^nd>n>r  ^rhsals,  PM  Adverttalng  RnUdlag,  Chlragn,  III* 


This  k  tW  only  •chool  of  motion-picturo  play  writing  ron- 
durtod  by  mrn  who  are  tbrmaelvea  aurraaafni  phot np lay- 
wrigtita.  lliutoplay  Magasine  aayv  '“nie  only  arboof 
we  can  recommend  ia  the  Authors  Motion  Picture 
Sch^  ^  Chicago.  *’ 

Band  Fwr  Owr  Catalog 
Ihera  is  MONEY  and  FAME  to  be  gained  in  thla 
new  protressjn.  if  you  start  NOW!  <hir  inter- 
eetiag  tktakig  tella  all  about  the  wondorful  poo- 
afbitiOes  uf  tliia  work  and  dsacribss  our  aaay  and 
faacinaung  method  of  teaching.  Suppoae  we  irnd 
you  a  cop^  It  is  FREE.  W 

AnthoTB  Motlofi  ^IcturB  School  1 

Dopt.  N.  122  Bo.  BNcMgoa  Avo., 
CWc^o,  MNaola 


TNAT*S  ALL  WR  WAKT  TO  KKOW 
Now,  we  win  net  give  you  any  grand  pHaa 
—or  a  lot  of  free  staff  U  you  answer  this  ad. 
Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  you  rleh  la  a  week* 
But  if  you  are  anxious  to  develop  your  talcoi 
with  a  successful  cartoonist,  so  you  can  make 
money,  tend  a  copy  of  this  picture  with  6  ronto 
in  stamps  lor  pertlelte  ef  ear  teens  and  sample 
Isman  ^te.  and  let  us  explain. 

iH  a.  L  nws  SONS  m  (uiieiH 
U3  lM*r  sa.  OrvrM.  t. 


AUddin  booM,  have  ehanetar.  db- 
Unction  and  baantir.  Cokmial  typaa. 
Bn^iah  typea,  Califotnia  boncalowa. 
BwbateiKniJ-in  fact,  the  Baaat  idaaa 


Aladdin  cateloc. 


A|  AnniM  OWCLUNOS.  BUNOALOWS.  COT- 
MUSUiyirV  TABU.  OAMABU,  B1S7  to  MOOO 

Complata  K-roon  Aladdn  Hooac,  tZ96.  Aladdin  bonaca  ent 
not  middlcoiaa— yon  aa*#  a  third,  bave  bettar  dcaisna  and 
boat  material.  Price  inclndaa:  cicar  aidinc,  dear  loorinc, 
ahaathinc,  framina  lumber,  all  cot  to  flt:  all  ootaide  and  indd, 
Hniah;  windows,  frames,  eaainsa.  stairways,  plaas,  hardware 
locks,  nails,  painU,  alaaa.  lath  and  plaster,  or  plasterboard; 

complete  ioatroetiocis  and  "‘rirtratiruM  for  arediaa 
TDSSP  Sandt^  for  Catalog  up.  , 


Increase  Your  Efficiency 

The  (Teat  aeoat  of  business  and  aodal  auoeaas 
ia  the  abiitto  to  remember.  I  can  make  your 
mind  an  iiin0lbleclaa*Uied  index  from  which 
yon  can  tnsumitt  select  thoaphts,  facts,  fla- 
urea,  names,  faeas.  arpumants.  I  wUI  enable 
yon  toco«eeiwrw(«.de*«<opscffeo«rro<,  over¬ 
come  t*tt-eotuekmsn»ss,  batktuhfti.  ihtmk 

on yowr  fact  and  intelligently  nddrms  an  audi- 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH  ^ 

And  let  me  see  whnt  you  enn  do  with  It.  You  enn  J 
exm  $70.00  to  II2S.00  or  more  per  week,  as  illustrAtor  ^ 
or  cATtoonift.  My  |irActicAl  system  of  personAl  in* 
dividuAl  lessons  mAil  will  develop  your  tnlent.  / 

Fifteen  years'  successful  work  for  newspapers  / 
and  magazines  qualibes  me  to  teach  you.  wA  * 

Send  me  your  sketch  of  President  Wilson  with  6c 
In  stamps  and  I  will  send  you  a  test  lesson  plate,  also  U, 
collectiM  of  drawings  showing  posaibillties  for  YOU.  ^ 

THE  LANDON  SCHOOL  SlaSSSSSfi;  V- 

I4M  Schofield  Balldtas,  Clevelaad.  O. 


The  advcrtiicmenU  in  Everybody's  Magasine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


•  AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY  AND  BECOME  SALES  mBnm- 
■m  lor  our  cood«,  enuibllitilnti  growlnir  buMniirii  of  tMr  own. 
ntn  office  lellers.  Floe  proflU.  P>rt1culAn  And  auDptes  tree 
One  Dip  Pen  t'ompAny.  Dept.  1.  BmHlmore.  M«l. _ 


CALIFORNIA 


GEORGIA 


TTXAS 


FARMERS  MAKE  MONEY  WITH  A  SILO,  cattle  and  boss 
on  cheap  land  In  Northweat  Texas.  Climate,  soil,  llvinc  conditions 
One.  Illustrated  folder  free.  C.  L.  Heaaraves,  Geo.  Colonixatioo  Act.. 
ATAMF  Ry.,  1977  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. _ 

VIRGINIA 


PROFITABLE  LITTLE  FARMS  AT  RICHLAND  HEIGHTS 
In  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Vlrdnla,  selected  locatloo.  6  and  10  acre 
tracts  $250.00  and  up,  easy  terms — good  fruit,  vegetabte.  poultry 
and  live  stock  country  Large  list  of  other  farms.  Send  for  litera¬ 
ture  uctr.  F.  H.  La  Baume.  Agr’l  Agt..  N.  A  W.  Ry.,  241  Arcade 
Bldg..  Roanoke.  Va. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


SUNNY  STANISLAUS  baa  good  soil,  water,  climate  and  mar- 
fuur  running.  No  private  corporation 

oollecu  excessive  water  rates,  you  pay  the  district  of  which  you 
are  a  Dart  owner  when  locating  with  ua.  This  message  for  you. 
Free  Booklet,  Dept.  “E.”  Stanislaus  County  Board  of  Trade, 

Modesto,  Calif. _ _  _  _ 

_ _ "  F  L^RIDA 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA.,  FOR  INFORMATION  and  Utera- 
ture  of  value  to  the  Homeseeker,  Invalid  or  Investor,  address  Board 
of  Trade.  Most  popular  Florida  resort;  the  most  healthful  climate 

In  the  known  world. _ 

LAKELAND.  FLA.  Best,  most  progressive  Inland  town  In  State. 
MagnlBcent  opportunities  Investment  and  location.  Splendid  cli¬ 
mate,  water,  scnools,  churches,  etc.  High,  rolling,  fertile  lands  lor 
cltnis.  truck,  general  farming.  New  booklet  free.  Board  of  Trade, 
"PANAMA  PARK  BUNOALOW  COLONY.”  Paved  entrance 
Main  A  Fifty-first  Sts.  Jacksonville — the  New  York  of  the  South. 
Foreign  City.  Nights  drop  17  degrees.  RalnS2  In.  WlndSmlles.  30n. 
seaport.  TNI-the-Truth  Booklet  tree.  Write  Hall  Million  Club. 

MISSISSIPPI 


IS  HE  CRAZY?  The  owner  of  a  plantation  in  Mlastaslppl  Is  giv¬ 
ing  away  a  tew  Bve-acre  tracts.  The  only  condition  Is  that  figs  be 
planted.  The  owner  wants  enough  llgs  raised  to  supply  a  Canning 
Factory.  You  can  secure  live  acres  and  an  Interest  In  the  Factory 
by  writing  Eubank  Fanns  Company,  Block  E.  Pittsburg.  Pa.  They 
wUI  plant  and  care  tor  your  trees  for  $5  per  month.  Your  profit 
should  be  $1,000  per  year.  Some  think  tha  man  ta  craxy  tor  ^vlng 
away  such  valuable  land,  but  there  may  be  method  In  his  madness. 


_  _ _ _ _  Men  and  women 

wanted — all  time  or  spare  time.  A  real  summer  seller — concen¬ 
trated  soft  drinks — 7  kinds.  Sells  In  homes,  tor  church  plenles,  fairs, 
stands,  etc.  It's  new — act  quick — get  your  territory  now — be  ready 
for  the  warm  weather.  Write  to-day.  American  Products  Co.,  3000 
Sycamore  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

HERE’S  A  LINE  OF  VACUUM  CLEANERS  AND  SWEEPERS 
In  styles  to  suit  every  home  and  purse.  The  Torrlnfton  line  Is  built 
by  an  asrabllahed  Arm  with  a  reputatloo  to  maintain.  Big  proBta. 
Qulek  sales.  No  trouble.  Write  for  descriptive  catalog  and  terms 
to  agenm.  Sweepcleaner  Co..  Box  C.  Torrlngton.  Coon. _ 


SPECIALTY  SALESMEN  WANTED:  bta  commlastoos  being 
earned ;  write  tor  particulars.  E.  L  Amott.  GreenOcld,  Ohio. 


AGENTS— BOTH  SEXES— WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  CON- 
trol  the  fastest  selling  household  article  ever  Invented.  CoanoUy. 

123  Uberty  St.,  NewVork.  _  _ 

SOLICIT  SUBSCRIPTIONS  tor  Everybody's  and  Deilneatar 
during  your  spare  time  and  make  a  lot  of  extra  money  for  yourself. 
No  other  line  lends  Itaalt  so  readily  to  spare-time  work  or  pays 
so  liberally  for  the  time  put  In.  You  can  easily  earn  big  money  In 
the  time  that  might  otherwise  be  wasted.  No  Investment  Is  re¬ 
quired.  Make  It  your  permanent  buslneas  It  you  Uke.  For  particu¬ 
lars.  wriw  to  Helpmates.  Everybody's  Magaune,  New  York  City. 


WE  NEED  live  wire  representatives  for  unoccupied  territory  to 
handle  The  FYiller  Sanitary  Brushes.  Our  product  Is  natlooaUy  ad- 
vsrtlsed  and  eovsrs  every  need.  Your  territory  Is  valuable.  wHte 
for  particulars.  Fuller  Brush  Co.,  •  Hoadley  Inaoe,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Western  Branch:  Rock  Island,  ni. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


$3IM.  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  POLICY  FOR  $«.00  year¬ 
ly.  Pays  $2500  death.  $15  weekly  for  Injury  or  sfeknem.  Hells  to 
=—  :*  t;  70.  $.5000  Policy  for  $10  yearly. 

lYeposIt  with  Btate.  Write  to  ITnderwrHers.  Newark.  N.  J. _ 


Coast:  orchards  5  years  old  are  paying  $500  per  acre  and  over  annual¬ 
ly.  I  plant  and  develop  for  you  under  oootract,  pay  you  S‘'o  annual¬ 
ly  on  your  Investment  tor  5  years,  turning  over  orchard  that,  under 
normal  ooodltloas,  will  pay  you  over  $5,000  annually,  and  be  worth 
easily  three  times  what  It  cost  you:  have  over  500  acres  In  orchard. 
C.  H.  Woodward,  Ocean  Springs.  Miss. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED— DISTRIBUTORS,  MEN  AND  WOMEN,  to  give 
away  tree  pkgs.  Perfumed  Borax  Soap  Powder,  no  money  or  ex¬ 
perience  needed,  good  pay.  B.  Ward  A  Company,  224  Institute, 
(Tileago. 


AGENTS — To  sell  the  newest  eieetrte  appOance  on  the  market: 
sold  everywhere  there  Is  eieetricity.  In  the  home  and  office:  liberal 
proOU:  mim  driving  samplr,  weighs  apound.  no  experience  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  eiectrtcity  required:  It  shows  bow  to  use  one  light  Instead  of 
two  and  get  the  same  results:  sells  for  $3.S0  and  mves  the  purchaser 
an  Investment  of  $25.  Write  for  particulars.  The  Handy  Light 
Oo..  1017  Handy  Light  Block.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED -SALESMEN, 
AGENTS.  ETC. 


AGENTS— $•#%  PROFIT.  FREE  SAMPLE  Gold  and  Sliver 
Sign  Letters  for  store  fronts  aaA^ffice  windows.  Anyone  can  put 
oo.  Big  demand  everywhere,  ^wrlte  today  for  liberal  offer  to 
agents.  Metallic  Letter  Co..  417  N.  Clark,  ChlcMo,  U.  S.  A. 


THEY  SELL  THEMSELYES.  Agents  reaping  rich  harvest 
on  new  adjustable  Boor  and  wall  mops,  dustlesa  dusters  and  other 
sanltan  brush  specialties.  WHte  today.  SUver-Chamberlln  Co.. 
Dept.  E,  Claytoo,  N.  J. 


REAL  ESTATE -FARM  LANDS 


larBT-i’Ss' , 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CROOKED  BACKS  MADE  STRAIOHT— It  you  sutler  trom 
SpInAl  trouble  In  nny  tomi,  write  us  todny  tor  book  About  tbe  8bel- 
doo  Method  ot  treetment.  Describe  your  case  as  tuUy  as  pomible, 
so  tbat  we  can  advise  you  Intelligently.  Over  20,000  serious  cases 
treated  and  thousands  greatly  benefited.  Philo  Burt  Mtg  Co.. 
41 — 7th  Street,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

~TURN  SUMMER  DAYS  INTO  COLD  CASH.  Invest  part  of 
every  day.  or  part  of  every  week.  In  dorer  Club  work  and  you  will 
find  your  purse  growing  {dump.  At  the  same  time  you  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  Into  Club  tellowablp  and  share  In  tbe  beautitui  and  valuable 
gltts  that  make  a  Cloverlte  tbe  envy  of  her  friends.  Tbe  work  Is 
pleasant  and  dlgnlOed,  tbe  club  being  tbe  girls'  organisation  of  Tbe 
i>ellneator  Magaslne.  For  full  Informallon  addrees  tbe  Clover  Club 
itecretary,  Helen  Hathaway,  Dept.  7S.  'The  Dellneatur,  New  York. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS -PATENTS _ _ 

MEN  OF  IDEA  and  Inventive  ablUty  should  write  lor  new 
“List  of  Needed  Inventloas.”  "Patent  Buyers"  and  “How  to  (let 
Your  Patent  and  Your  Money."  Advice  Free.  Randolph  A  Co., 
Patent  Attorneys.  Dept.  37.  Washington,  D.  C. _ 

IDEAS  WANTED — Manufacturers  are  writing  tor  patents  pro¬ 
cured  through  me.  Three  books  with  list  2tX)  Inventions  wanted 
sent  tree.  Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  Adv'ce  free. 
R.  B.  Owen.  10  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS.  TRADE-MARKS.  CbPYRIOntS.  Thirty  years' 
active  practice.  Experienced,  personal  high-class  service.  DIfllrult 
and  rejected  ra-ses  solicited.  Book  with  terms  free.  Address  E.  G. 
SIggers.  Patent  Lawyer.  Suite  3,  N.  U.  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY.  Advice  and  booU 
tree.  Highest  references.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Rend  sketch  or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman.  Patent 
I.awyer.  <124  F  Street.  Washlrufton.  D.  C. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED.  SEND  SKETCH 
tor  tree  report  as  to  patentability.  “Guide  Book,”  Fortunes  In 
Patents,  and  “What  to  Invent,"  with  valuable  list  ot  Inventions 
Wanted  and  Prises  offered  tor  Inventions,  sent  tree.  Patents 
secured  by  us  advertLsed  free  In  World's  Progress:  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  A  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS.  TRADE-MARKS  jT  COPYRIGHTS.  Our  hand¬ 
book  on  patents  will  be  sent  tree  on  request.  All  patents  secured 
through  us  are  dencribed  without  cost  to  the  patentee  In  the  Sden- 
tlllc  American — Munn  A  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys,  3711  Broadway,  New 
York — Washington  Office.  #25  F  Street.  Washington.  D.  C. 

_ BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES _ 

INCORPORATE  YOUR  BUSINESS  IN  ARIZONA.  Least 
Cost.  Greatest  advantages.  Coat  not  affected  by  amount  ot  capital. 
Transact  business  tmd  keep  books  anywhere.  Rtock  made  full- 
paid  and  non-assessable  by  using  our  forms.  Presideni  Stoddard, 
former  Secretary  of  Arlsona.  Laws,  blanks  and  directions  tree. 
Stockholders  are  exempt  from  corporate  liability.  Stoddard  incor¬ 
porating  Company.  Box  8J,  Phoenix,  Arisona. 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN.  and  escape  salaried 
drudgery  for  life.  Learn  tbe  Collection  Business.  LImItles.  flelds: 
little  competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prolllable.  Send  tor  “Point¬ 
ed'  to-day^  Artjerican  Collect  Ion  Service.  18. Stale  St..  De'rolt.  Mich 

MAKE  MONEY  SPARE  Tl. ME.  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR 
own.  Sell  goods  by  mall.  Responsible  corporation  offers  high-class 
specialties.  Factory  prices.  Particulars  free.  Mississippi  Valley 
Company.  Incorporate.  302  E.  .5th,  Pittsburg.  Kansas. 


MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS— HOW  TO  SUCCEED— Interesting. 
Instructive  articles  every  month  by  those  who  know.  In  “The  Busi¬ 
ness  Builder  " — tbe  different,  distinctive  magailtre  of  mail-order  and 
agency  selling.  6K  pages,  standard  magaslne  slxe.  Sample  copy 
lOc..  none  free.  The  Business  Builder,  Randolph  Rose,  Publisher, 
28  Rose  Block.  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

EARN  IT  YbURSELFI  W'hy  go  without  tbe  thing  you  want 
If  money  will  buy  It?  Y'ou  can  earn  whatever  amount  you  want 
through  The  Delineator's  famous  organisation.  The  Clover  Club. 
Over  14,001)  girls  and  women  have  already  tried  the  Clover  Club 
method  and  enloy  tbe  work  so  much  that  they  call  It  recreation. 
“What  girl  hath  done,  girl  ran  do."  If  you  are  Interested  or  "just 
curious."  write  before  bedtime  to-night  for  a  free  copy  of  tbe  little 
"Guide  to  Moneyvllle."  Helen  Hathaway,  The  Clover  Club,  The 
Delineator.  New  Y’ork^  _  _  _ 

”  TRAVELING-TRANSPORTATION— TWRS 

CLARK'S  j7TH  ANNUAL  ORIENT  CRUISE:  Feb.  14  by 
sumptuous  new  S.  S.  Rotterdam  24.170  tons.  $400  up  for  #5  glorious 
days'  cruising.  Paris  week,  $30.  Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Bldg., 
New  York. 


SONGS— MUSIC-GAMES— ENTERTAINMENTS 


MUSIC  ARRANQED  FOR  PIANO  AND  ORCHESTRA. 
Melodies  written  to  song  poems.  Write  for  booklet  abowing  bow  to 
get  your  songs  publlsbed  by  reliable  music  publishers  without  cost. 
DepartmentB.  Wm.  H.  NPison,  128  West  38th  8t..  New  Y'urk. 

STAMPS— COINS— CURIOS 

$IS  FdR~ DOLLAR  ISSS.  We  pay  to  $1 .000.00  for' rare  coiu 
to  1909.  Many  very  valuable  In  circulation.  Get  posted.  Hend  4c. 
for  our  Large  Illustrated  Coin  Circular.  It  may  mean  mucb  profit  to 
you.  Send  now.  Tbe  Numismatic  Bank  of  Texas,  Dept.  B,  Fort 
Worth.  Tex. _ 

SEEDS.  POULTRY,  SQUABS 


Catalogue  3  cents.  Missouri  8quab  Co.,  Dept.  E,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 
““^Y  OLD  CHIX'^FOIT' SALE  JULY,  AUGUST  AND  s¥^ 
tember.  Good  month  to  raise  them.  Make  early  spring  layers. 
Utility  and  show  birds  less  prior.  Catalogue  Free.  UId  Honesty 
Hatobery,  Dept.  E.  New  Wastiington.  Ohio. 


MOVING-PICTURE  PUYS— ACTING 

“WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE'PLAYSTSIO  tiT $100 ^ach;  con- 
stant  demand:  devote  all  or  spare  time:  e»>eiienre.  Ilterao'  ability, 
or  corrcspoDdence  course  not  essential.  Iwtalls  free.  Atlas  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  303  Atlas  Bank  Bldg..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS  WANTED.  YOU  CAN  WRITE 
them.  We  teach  you  by  mall.  No  experience  needed.  Big  de¬ 
mand,  good  |iay.  Details  free.  Ass'd  Motion  Picture  Schools, 

M4  T  Sl^dan  Road.  Chicago. _ _ _ 

roUARANTEE  $14  FOR  FI RST  PHOTOPLAY  you  write  by 
my  method  As  former  Scenario  Editor  of  M'orld's  largest  studio. 
I  speak  with  authority.  Send  for  free  booklet,  “How  to  Write 
Photoplays."  Elbert  Moore,  Box  772  VS.  Chicago. _ 


AUTOMOBILE  SUPPLIES 


PAINT  YOUR  CAR  YOURSELF.  Save  $26  to  $76  by  doing 
the  work  at  home  with  tbe  Arsenal  system.  Our  big  free  book  "Tbe 
Cru"  Beautiful"  tells  how.  Send  for  It  to-day.  Arsenal  Vamisb  Co., 
Dept.  E,  Rock  Island.  111. _ 

INFORMATION  FOR  POLICY-HOLDERS 

LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES  BOUGHT.  If  you  have  an 
accumulative  dividend  policy  maturing  In  1915.  iniA.  1917  or  I9IH, 
we  will  pay  you  up  to  S0%  more  than  the  company's  present  rash  or 
loan  value.  Write  for  booklet.  Cbtu.  E.  Shepard  A  Co.,  Inc., 
Firt.  1SS6,  56  Liberty  St.,  New  Y'ork  City. _ 

TYPEWRITERS— TOOLS 

LARQEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS  IN  AMERICA.  ALL 
makes,  t'nderwoodi^.  Ollveni.  RemlnatoM.  etc.  1-4  to  1-2  mfni.* 
price®.  $15  up— rented  anywhere — applylns  rent  on  price.  Free 
Trial.  iDMtallnient  payments  If  dcelred.  W'rlte  for  cataLoffue  T. 
Typewriter  t'mpMium  (Kntab.  1K92).  ^^36  W*.  I^ake  St..l’hlraao.  III. 
'  TOOLS  AND  TOOL  CHESTS. “AND  OTHER  TOOLSTfoF tbe 
autolst.  shop  and  home — are  lifted  aiKl  described  in  the  Tool  Monser. 
a  390-paKe  catalog  mailed  on  receipt  ot  Ac.  in  stamps.  Montgomery 
A  Co.,  105  Fulton  Hi..  New  Y'ork  City. 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER. 
OPTICAL  GOODS 


FILMS  DEVELOPED.  ANY  ^2E  ROLL  14c.  Prints  2  1-4  x 
3  1-4  to  3  1-4  X  4  1-4,  3e.:  3  1-4  x  5  1^  to  4  x  5.  4e.  Post  Cards.  4e. 
8  X  10  Enlarttements  25e.  Send  negative  for  sample  print  and  special 
offer.  Thos.  Grove.  1540  East^th  St..  Chicago.  III. 

OUR  STUDIO  METHOD'lvjLTroiVE  YOU  the  b^  results 
In  developing  and  prlntliur  you  have  ever  had.  If  you  will  send 
one  film  for  free  sample  print  we  will  prove  It.  Address  all  work  to 
Lansing  Studio,  ^x  lUL5.  Springfield.  Mass. 

POLLARD  SYSTEM  OF  DEVELOPINO.  with  dividual  erltl- 
elsm  of  each  negarlte.  gives  best  resulw.  One  six  exposure  roll  de¬ 
veloped  free.  Booklet  "Film  Faults."  Sample  Velox  Print,  Price 

LM  Free.  C.  Pollard.  Lynn.  Maas.  _  _ 

HIOH-ORADE  AMATEUR  FINISHING.  We  are  experts  In 
develo^ag.  printing  and  enlartctrur.  Prompt  arrrlee  and  aatla- 
faetloa  guaranteed,  or  money  returned.  Send  for  price  Hat  "B." 
L  M.  Prtnee.  108  W.  4th  St.,  CIneInnatl.  O. 


negative  or  film.  Films  developed  5e.  per  roll,  all  sises.  Prints 
3c.  each.  2  1-4x3  1-4:  4e.,  3  1-4x4  1-4.  Send  negative  and  get 
sample  prinLs.  FYee.  We  save  you  money.  Anil-Trust  Photo 

Supples.  M.  A.  I.cesr.  614  Ninth  St^Washlnglon.  D.  C. _ 

SAMPLE  PRINTS — Send  negatives  for  free  sample  of  our  work. 
Films  developed  lOr.  roll.  Velox  prints  2  1-4x3  1-4,  3e.  Photo 
enlarglitg  a  specialty.  8  x  lO's  20c..  unmounted,  from  negative. 

Columbia  Photo  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  A.  Witshlngton.  D.  C.  _ 

WE  BUY.  SELL  AND  EXCHANGE.  Bargains  In  mlcro^^ 
telesrores.  blnonilars.  ramers.s.  ere.  Bargain  IM  sent.  Kahn  A 
Son.  Opllet^.  No.  54  John  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  Fjstablliihed  #2 

years. _ _ _ 

WRITE  ME  TO-DAY  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the  remarkable  results 
advertisers  are  aecuiins  through  Everybody's  Claaslficd  AdvrrtMng. 
I.ct  ore  help  you  prepare  your  ropy,  suggest  follow-up.  etc.  Address 
E.  D.  Duryea.  CiaaMfied  Dept,.  Everybody's  Magaslne,  New  York. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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'Have  you  a  little  'Fairy  in  your  home? 

Then  you  will  appreciate  and  value  all  the 
more  the  advantages  to  you  and  your  little 
'Tairy'"  in 


h  is  so  pure  and  agreeable — made  of  the  finest  vegetable 
oik,  with  cleansing  constituents  that  are  mild  and  healthful. 

Fairy  Soap  serves  every  toilet  and  bath  purpose  of  every^ 
body  in  the  home,  from  baby  to  grandparents. 


The  white,  oval,  floating. 
Fairy  cake  fits  the 
hand,  aoxl  wears  down 
to  the  thinnest  wafer 
— and  it  is  good 
soap  always.  ^ 


Yet  with  all  its  superior' 
hy  and  advantages  the 
price  is  but  five  cents 
a  cake.  Good  deal' 
ers  everywhere 
\  sell  Fairy  Soap. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Msgasine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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How  MANY  HIDES  HAS  A  COW? 

This  may  seem  a  foolish  question. 

Yet  the  area  of  automobile  upholstery  made  from  one  cow’s 
hide  is  about  three  times  that  of  the  whole  hide. 

How? 

By  splitting  the  hide  into  three  sheets,  and  coating  and  emboss 
ing  the  “splits”  in  imitation  of  grain  leather. 

Coated  split  leather  is  therefore  artificial  leather  much  inferior  to 


-foUPONff^  MOTOR 
ni  I AI 


QUAUTY 


whicli  is  scientifically  made  artificial 
leather  based  on  a  fabric  much  strong¬ 
er  and  more  uniform  than  the  fleshy 
split,  hut  coated  and  embossed  in  the 
same  way. 

The  difference  is  all  in  favor  of  Fabri- 
koid,  which  is  guaranteed  superior  to 

DU  PONT  FABRIKOID 


any  coated  split.  Not  affected  by  water, 
heat  or  cold.  Several  leading  makers 
have  adopted  it.  Any  maktt.  can  fur 
nish  on  your  car  if  you  order  it  so. 

Send  .SOc  (or  sample  18  x  2S  inches.  Enouah 
to  cover  a  chair  seat.  Mention  this  mauarine 
and  specify  Black  Motor  Ouality  Fabrikoid. 

TA  WILMINCTON.  DEL. 

vU.,  ^  TORONTO.  ONT. 


■O' VERY  Evinrude  Detachable  Rowboat  Motor  that  is  sold  carries  two  guarantees 
— First,  the  guarantee  of  the  Evinrude  Motor  Company,  the  largest  producers 
of  rowboat  motors  in  the  world— Second,  the  guarantee  of  your  local  hardware  or 
sporting  goods  dealer,  whom  you  know  personally.  Your  dealer  has  selected  the 
“Evinrude”  to  sell  because  it  is  the  one  motor  that  he  cares  to  gmorantee  and  recognizes  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  in  its  field.  Your  dealer  knows  that  there  are  more  Evinrudes  in  use  than  all  other  rowboat 
motors  combined. 

He  knows  that  it  attaches  to  any  rowboat  in  less  than  one  minute,  carries  just  like  a  satchel  and  will 

factually  drive  a  rowboat  more  than  eight  miles  an  hour — a  canoe  nearly  twelve.  He 
also  realizes  that  it  has  the  following  exclusive  features,  which  cannot  be  procured  on 
any  similar  device  in  the  world: 

^  Emnrmim  Bailt~in  R*omnibl*  Eoinrade  Maxim  SiUncmr,  that  wonder- 

Magnmto,  which  is  not  only  fill  invention  for  eliminating  the  noise  of 
waterproof  but  actually  operates  when  operation,  can  only  be  procured  on  the 
completely  submerged.  “Evinrude.” 

Evinradm  Compantating  Davie*  which  Evinrude  Shock  Abeorbing  Device  which 


controls  the  tiller  and  takes  the  work  out  absorbs  vibration  can  only  be  used  on  the 
of  steering — no  tugging  at  the  tiller.  “Evinrude”. 


EVINRUDE  MOTOR  CO. 

137  M  Street.  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN  f 

.  . 


Why  Your  Dealer  Guarantees  the  Evinrude 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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You  are  now  wasting  I 
of  this  machine — by  [ 


To  save  further  losses^ 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


many  times  the  price 
stage  coach  methods. 


investigate  now 


Save  clerk-time  on  your  billing 

Your  present  typewriter  would  quickly  type  this  bill — up 
to  the  tom-off  point.  Then  comes  a  delay. 

Before  the  total  can  be  entered  the  bill  must  be  accurately 
footed — then  proved. 

The  Remington  Adding  and  Subtracting  Typewriter— a 
complete  correspondence  typewriter  —  cuts  out  this  time- 
waste.  It  types,  totals  and  proi'es  simultaneously.  It  dis¬ 
patches  bills  and  statements  with  through-express  speed.  It 
proves  instantly. 

Users  ie|>ort  time-savings  of  20%  to  70%.  And  remember: 
By  simply  touching  a  lever  the  machine  is  ready  for  yout 
letter  writing. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  you  can  use  this  machine  to  re¬ 
lieve  high-paid  help  of  the  drudgery  of  adding — how  you  can 
save  valuable  clerk-time,  whether  your  business  is  large  nr 
small — how  you  can  insure  correct  footings  on  every  bill  you 
send  out — write  for  illustrated  folder,  “The  Story  of  a  Day’s 
Work.” 


REMINGTON 

Adding  and  Subtracting 

TYPEWRITER 


New  York  City.  (Branches  Everywhere) 


carbon  paper  and  ribbons.  IVriu  to  our  nearest  office. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magaxine  in  writing  to  ads-ertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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THe  Book  of  lOO  Houses 

Se  nt  free  to  any  one  who  intends  to  build. 
This  book  contains  photographic  views  of  over 
UK)  houses  of  every  variety  and  style  of  architecture 
(from  the  smallest  bungalows  and  camps  to  the 
largest  residences)  that  have  been  built  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  under  widely  varying  conditions  of 
climate  and  surroundings,  and  stained  with 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

They  are  designed  by  leading  architects  and  the 
book  is  full  of  ideas  and  suggestions  that  are  of  inter¬ 
est  and  value  to  those  who  are  planning  to  build. 

M'.  Cre»et.  SUin,  SAMUEL  CABOT,  I^Mi^aeturi-, 

cUlMct.  AT.  K  ♦  Ohrar  StrMt.  Borton.  Mass. 


StMtntd  xuitk  CrfMote  St*im 

dutrltt  M.  Hturi,  ArckiUct,  Bay  Short,  ff.  Y» 


The  Man  Who  Wears  Waterman  PORTO  Does  It 


a  Kerr  Belt  and  Buckle  usually  is 
a  well  dressed  man.  TTue,  he 
needs  more  than  a  belt  to  be  well 
dressed,  but  it  is  the  man  who  is 
careful  of  every  detail  of  his  attire 
who  selects  a 


KERR 


Belt  and 
Buckle 


in  preference  to  any  other.  He 
knows  the  Kerr  is  corr^t  in  style,  of 


designs  Belts  are  made  from  finest 
hides.  Buckles  are  adjustable. 
They  grip  like  a  bull-dog,  and 
release  at  the  flip  of  a  finger.  No 
unsightly  tongue  and  eyelets  to 
wear  and  tear.  A  clever  snap  per¬ 
mits  quick  change  of  belts  to  be 
worn  with  the  same  buckle.  Look 
for  the  name  "Kerr"  stamped  on 
both  belt  and  buckle.  Sterling  silver 
buckle  with  belt,  $3.00  up.  14  K 
gold  buckle  with  belt,  $25.(X)  up. 


Makes  any  boat  a  motor  boaL  1914  Model,  3  H.  P. 
Weight  59  lbs.  Sold  direct  from  Factory  to  you, 

t  freight  paid.  Save  Agent’s  profit. 

Tbc  Wurrman  PORTO  »  the  orifinal  outboard 
motor.  9ib  year— 2S.000  in  uee.  Guaranteed 
for  life.  Fits  any  shaped  Btern;  has  Carburetor — 
fi*r  **miainf  valve**;  I  Piston  Rinfs  instead  of 
1;  Rimwi>akU  Phosphor  Bronze  Bearinct;  Solid 
Bronze  Skef.  protectinc  a  16  in.  Propeller. 
Steen  by  rudder  from  any  part  of  boat  Water* 
cooled  Exhaust  Manifold;  Noiseless  under-water 
Exhaust;  Bronze  Gear  Water  Pump;  Spun-copper 
Water  Jacket;  any  imition  equipment  desired. 

DEMAND  these  essentials  in  an 
outboard  motor,  or  you  won’t 
get  your  money’s  worth. 

H  'rtte  Today  for  Free  Engint  Book. 
Wstenaaa  Marine  Motsr  Ce.,  234  Mt.  Eliwt  Are..  Dursii,  Mkh. 


“^Lbc  Colombo  6cm/* 

A  beautiful  Ocnuinc  Topaz,  of  purest  white 
color,  finest  Diamond  cut,  wonderful  brilliancy, 
and  preat  hardness.  Endorsed  by  leading  ex¬ 
perts.  Ear  superior  to  the  best  imitation  Dia¬ 
mond  ever  produced.  Remember,  I  guarantee 
these  stones  to  be  genuine.  Special  price, 
S2.MI  each,  S  for  $5.00.  Site,  up  to  two  carats. 
Free  booklet  Address  with  remittance, 

.  H.  USIIEnaN!«,  Eiptrt  «*■  Csttor,  ' 

1516  Oianiii.  Street,  Deneer,  Cot 


^  Sugar 
Products 


A  rif^ht  sugar  for  every 
purpose  can  now  be  had 
in  our  sealed  packages. 
Ask  your  grocer  for:  — 

Domino  Confectioners 
For  candie.,  id  ns*,  etc. 
Domino  Powdered 

For  oemsi.  and  fruits 

Domino  Granulated 

For  pies,  cakes,  preMrves,e(o. 
Domino  Sympi  pore  cane ) 
For  griddle  rakes  or  wafles; 
and  tor  cooking 

Crystal  Domino  pieoss 
For  tes  and  ooCee 

Tbs  Asasrican  Sugar 
Rsfining  Csmpaar 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


The  Whole 


Mooolifkt  tklM.  U  ttUehm  to  •nj  row  bool  hf 
*»**"*"t  two  thanb  acfowi  ond  dri^  It  T  to  t  mil—  on  hour 
or  slow  onooch  to  troU.  6u«n  with  o  loMio|. 
■CoDO-dodflof  mddor  [Poi.  oppliod  for].  It 
odjuitoblo  to  Miy  OBflo  or  doplh  of  otoro. 
DoTolopo  1  H.P.  Pnroithod  withandor- 
wolor  oshoutl  without  oxtro  ehorfc 
Suppliod  with  bottorf  Ifuitioo  or  moc* 
ooCo.  Woightbulbblbt.  Rust  la  toll  or 
flush  watsr.  hsnd  for  catolot.  Sold 
bw  le€utinQ  Sporting  Ooodn  and 
iiardwarn  Dtaler$  evrrgwktrt, 

W*  Also  Boild 

BKAon  fnNB  3  to  to  H.  P.  fur  Urc«r 
boats.  If  intrrsstcd  ask  for  our  Msnns 
Motor  Bios  Book. 

TIm  Calll*  PwlMtlM  BSw  C«. 

WotU*.  LMgM.  H..14W.  .TTw.  0..U  IIm.m 

IM7  CallWStlMt,  Mr«M,aMlcu 


Not  only  is  this  sturdy  little  motor  a  boon 
V]  to  father  on  his  hunting  or  fishing  trips — it 
1^  ‘  also  holds  a  thousand  joys  and  pleasures  for 
.  -I  mother  and  the  children.  On  hot,  sultry  aum- 
*  .  mer  days,  when  father  is  at  work,  they  can  safely 

venture  out  with  their  row-boat-launch  and  enjoy 
the  cool,  refreshina  breeaes  from  o'er  the  water. 
When  father  seta  home  at  nlsht— warm  and  tired— 
there'a  nothing  ao  refreshing,  so  invigorating,  so 
prodootive  o<  a  good  night's  rest  as  a  spin  with  a 
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Enjoys 


Caille 


a 


0 


Your  Fsiure  Depends 
On  Yourself 


A  few  years  hence,  then  what? 
Will  you  still  be  an  untrained,  under¬ 
paid  worker,  or  will  you  be  a  specialist 
in  your  chosen  line,  where  you  can 
earn  more  in  one  day  than  the  un¬ 
trained  man  earns  in  a  week? 

Your  future  depends  on  yourself.  You 
must  decide  NOW.  The  way  to  avoid 
the  hard  road  of  disappointment  and  fail¬ 
ure  is  to  get  the  special  training  that  will 
command  the  attention  and  a  better 
salary  from  the  man  higher  up. 

Arm  you  intmrmmted  mitough  in  your 
futurm  to  Imum  how  thm  Intrnmutionid 
Corrmmpondmncm  SchooU  cm  fit  you  for 
a  better  Job  ? 

No  matter  where  you  live,  how  little 
you  earn,  or  what  your  previous  education 
has  been,  the  I.  C.  S.  are  ready  to  show 
you  the  way  to  better  pay  and  more  cMract- 
ive  work. 

Choose  a  high-salaried  future. 

Mark  and  mail  the  coupon  NOW 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  1S69  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Erplftin.  witbovt  any  obligation  on  ny  part,  bow 
I  can  qaaiify  forthe  position  k>efora  which  I  mark  X. 


GoronA 


Portable  Typewriter 

in  Your  Traveling  Bag  takes  up  about  the  same  amount 
of  room  as  a  pair  of  shoes.  Its  weight  (6  lbs.)  is  hardly 
noticeable. 

This  mirdy  mKhiM  nurkf  the  greateit  Mlvaace  is  typewriter  conatmetion 
liace  the  iBtrodocUotl  of  viilble  writing.  It  is  n  complete  modem  typewriter  in 
every  detail,  from  hnek  ipncer  to  stenciling  device  and  Iwo-coloe  ribbon. 

Hundreds  of  commercUl  InsUiutlons  hove  purchased  Coronas  for  their 
Iravellag  represenutives — business  women,  doctoes,  ministers  and  authors  use 
k.  Even  the  United  States  Government  has  adopted  this  wonderful  typewriter. 

When  you  rend  our  booklet  yon  will  renlite  that  the  Corona  it  an  Innova- 
tion  in  typewriter  eSkiency  and  appreciate  the  advisability  of  having  one  lor 
your  peraonal  uae.  H^riu  ms  nen  /or  Orotkmrt  So.  43. 

Tlin  StnmeinrJ  Typnsryitnr  Co.  ...  CroloB.  N.  Y. 
141  Went  42d  Street,  at  Brondsvay,  New  York  City 
Attmciri  im  fHmsifmi  CUiss  of  tks  U'orU 


Snlenasanahlp  Civil  ftarvtee 

Kleetrical  Enginemr  BookkempiBg 

Elec.  Lighting  Snpi.  sunagrapkThTynrwrittng 

Telephone  Expert  Window  Trimming 

Architect  Show  Card  Writing 

BiUld I ng  Contractor  lumlng  anitflg- *'r'-"-r 

irsUlaetnml  PmftMun  Advertlnlng 

Stmctnral  Engineer  rammrmlnl  IHwatmdne 

CunoTSU  Canatmetton  Industrial  licnlgiilng 

Meehan.  Engineer  Cotnmerdal  Ijiw 

Maohaaiaal  Pmfwnia  iaSamoMlo  guanine 

Civil  Engineer  Engllah  Brancben 

Slaa  Snpartntintint  Poultry  Famslng 

Stationary  Engineer  Teacher  Spaaiah 

nnmMac  S  SSaam  Plttlwg  AgrtaaMam  riwneh 

Gas  Englnea  Chaalat  Ssewsn 


The  advertisemenU  in  Everybody's  Magadne  arc  indeaed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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The  Joke — He  Never  Thought  of  B.  V.  D. 


Fanning,  mopping  and  grimacing,  “Phew!  how  hot,”  wont 
keep  you  cool,  when  the  sun  grills.  B.  V.  D.  will.  It  lifts 
a  burden  from  your  body  and  weight  from  your  mind. 
You  forget  the  heat,  because  you’re  too  busy  “enjoying  life” — 
lounging,  dancing,  a  game  of  golf,  a  bout  at  tennis,  watching 
a  baseball  game.  Get  into  B.  V.  D.  and  look  and  feel  cool. 


Absorbine  J 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


or  any  sport  or  severe 
physical  exertion  mas¬ 
sage  the  muscles  with 
Absorbine,  Jr.  Lead¬ 
ing  golfers  and  base¬ 
ball  players  do.  So  do 
wrestlers,  walkers  and 
sprinters.  They  know 
how  quickly  Absorbine,  Jr.,  limbers  up 
the  stiff  muscles  and  joints,  stops  in¬ 
flammation  and  prevents  the  usual 
“next  day”  soreness. 

The  first  game^  the  first  lap  around  the 
cinder  track,  the  first  of  the  season’s 
out-of-doors  sports  does  not  claim  its 
toll  of  sore  limbs  when  the  muscles 
are  rubbed  down  with  Absorbine,  Jr. 


for  a  Sample  Cake 


JUST  look  throusb  this  pure  transparent  soap,  smell  its 
delicate  perfume,  and  feel  its  rich,  creamy  lather  on  your 
face.  You  will  never  anain  he  satisfied  with  any  toilet  soap 
less  pure  and  perfect. 


White  J^se 
liycenneSosp 


Insures  a  soft,  dear,  beautiful  skin.  Three  generations  of  refined 
women  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  proven  its  merits.  Sold 
in  every  country  where  beaut>’  is  admired,  or  health  desired.  At 
your  dry  goods  dealer  or  druggist  at  15c  per  cake. 

For  umple  trial  cake,  send  2c  stamp,  or  for  10  cents  in  stamps  we  will  send  you  a 
package  containinga  sample  cake  of  No. 4711  White  Rose  GlycerineSoap.  a  sam¬ 
ple  bottle  of  No.  4711  Bath  Salts  and  a  sample  bottle  of  No.  4711  Eau  de  Cologne. 
.Vt>.  47li  Liqnid  li'kUt  Kfis€  O/yctritu  j4  convenient,  de- 

light/nt  form  o/this  re/resking soap—sanitary,  economical,  ejficUnt. 

A  luxurious  shampoo. 

MULHENS  &  KROPFF.  Dept.  E,  2S  W.  4Stk  Stract,  New  Terk 
r.  B.  RRABrn  op 

Perd.  Malliens.  4111,  OloekengnMe,  fsisgne  #/  B  Oerwany 


/a  more  than  a  liniment^  it  i»  a  paeitive 
antieeptic  and  germicide.  Thie  doublee 
ite  efficiency  and  its  asee. 

When  applied  to  cuts,  bruises,  sores 
and  wounds,  it  kills  the  germs,  makes 
the  wound  aseptic  and  promotes  rapid 
healing. 

Acts  promptly  in  allaying  pain  and  re¬ 
ducing  sprains  and  wrenches. 
Economical  and  convenient  to  use — 
only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  appli¬ 
cation.  Fragrant  and  refreshing. 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  made  of  pure  herbs 
and  contains  no  acids  or  poisons — safe 
to  use  anywhere. 

Used  as  a  Rub-Down 

after  violent  exercise  it  puts  vim  and  enerp>’  into 
jaded  muscles,  limbers  the  joints  and  gives  the 
ix>dy  the  glow  of  health.  Make  this  sooth-  / 
ing,  invigorating  and  antiseptic  rub-down  ‘ 

by  adding  one  ounce  Absorbine,  Jr. ,  to  Q 
a  quart  of  water  or  Witch  Hazel.  A 

Ah,orbia«.  Jr.,  $1.00  4  os.  and  jf  p 

$2.00 1 2  os.  boMlo  ot  most  draa-  Jgy 

viols  or  doliTered.  ^ 

A  liberal  Trial  Bottle  ^ / 

will  be  Knt  postpaid  p-P 

upon  receipt  of  luc.  p-p 

in  stamps.  ^  ^ 

r.F.Yo«,,P.D.F.  .  '  /  . 

121 T.^  SL,  .  y  y 


Uses  Knife  and  Fork 

|,  . —  With  CARNES  - 

Artificial  Arms 


Tbe  Bbovegre  gctugl  pbotog  of  Mr.C.  B.  Huffmmii.  Hickory,  N.C. 


•Imto  aijrMlf;  earry  agr  earn  as  easy  aa  anyoa$;  opaa  aad  eloaa  a  door; 
opati  drawer  erdaw  or  draaaar,  taka  oat  what  I  want  a^  eloae  H  aMla. 
Aa  for  iooka.  no  eaooal  obsarTor  coaid  toll  that  I  waar  artMHal  armo.  Thay 
am  cowfnrtahli  ta  waar  <ki  fact  faol  a  part  of  m>.  and  oaay  lo  oporaU. 

with  m  Cmrmem  Artificial  Arai 
Yon  Caa  Pick  Up  a  Pla  or  a  Dlaic 
Write,  drsw.  sharpen  lead  pencil,  use  telephone,  dean  teeth,  lace 
or  button  shoes,  put  on  stoves,  brush  coat,  tie  cravat,  brush  hair, 
run  automobile,  ride  Mcyde,  drive  horses,  play  pool  or  billiards, 
sew,  Iron,  sweep,  and  many  other  thlnss  with  ease  and  comfort. 

Indorsed  by  surseons.  Adopted  by  railroads  and  factories. 

WtHo  tar  Wustmlsd  calatocwo  showlns  fac-slinUe  letters  and 
photocraphs  of  wearers  of  Carnes  ArtlAdal  Anns.  It  will  abso- 
futely  convince  you  that  In  the  Carnes  we  have  produced  an  artl- 
Oclal  arm  and  band  that  you  can  really  "do  thlnss"  with  and 
without  aalstanee  ol  natural  hand. 


References:  Bradstreet's  or  Dun's  Commerelal  Asency  or  any 
bank  In  Kansas  City.  Write  and  aak  tor  free  eataloc  A-II. 

CARBTES  ARTIFICIAL  LIMB  COMPANY 

■•la  OMm  ood  Fmoiary,  Ml  Pt  E.  Ifth  fHa  Mmmom  City.  ■#. 

Vow  Ml  Cpatartea  Mdg.  ChWogo,  Rpw  T*rfc  141$  RMg. 

nttohapg,  1M  Arrot  MMteg.  Vpitia,  ttt  Harihorm  Uamk  mdg. 
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The  drink  with  dash — 
vim — vigor  and  go  to  it 
The  thirsty  one’s  one  best 
beverage.  Delicious  and 
refreshing. 


Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name-. 
Nicknames  encourage  substitution. 


THE  COCA-COLA  CO. 

ATLANTA,  GA.  ^ 


Whenever 
you  see  an 
Arrow  think 


hjjUmJAi 

■  H  Lnjtn.  il  ■■  0; 

I^kh 

BB  '  V  j  1  H 

M.'*  ***  i  *1 

V  1  '!].  r,;i  'fl 

w 

:::: 

/ 


Magnificent  Steel  Launch  $QC 

^  "  Complete  With  Cnjcme,  Rcndy  to  Run 
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ticycim—thm*‘ltmiig»r.”  W« wiUahip ittoyoaoo  apmirtX,fmgkt 
vmaid.  without  •  cent  deposit  ia  adTUice.  This  offer  is  oemuae. 
yifOfWV  TOOjk  y  Dor  bif  catoioc  ahoirinc  oar  fall  Um 
of  bicycles  for  men  Olid  wooMo.  boys  and 
(iris  at  ortees  never  bs/brseoiMled  for  bks  quality.  It  is  a  eyclopsdia 
sf  birrdes,  sondries  and  osefal  bicyclo  infonnstioa.  H*afrsa. 

TimKg,  COMMTKIt^ltMLKK  rsor  whssls,  inner  tabes.  laaps. 
CTeisenetars.  eqaiptnont  and  partsforall  bicyclesat  leaN  nanalpetoao. 
A  baited  nomber  of  second  band  bicycles  taken  in  trade  by  oar  retail 
slora  will  bo  dosed  oat  at  once,  at  •>  to  M  each. 

MIOKM  M9gMT9  wanted  in  aach  town  and  tfistrict  to  rido  and 
szbiNt  a  sampla  Itlt  asodel  lt»mg»r  fomislisd  ^  os. 

n  Mm  tMmg  to  learn  what  ws  maa  yoa  and  bow  wo 

eaa  do  it.  aoa  will  bs  atonisbad  and  eonelaeod.  Do  not  boy  a 
bicycle,  tiros  or  aandrisa  ontil  yoa  (st  nor  fatalnq  and  new  low  pnea 
sad  aarrsioas  offers.  Wrtto  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.r  DipLC43,  CMCM0.<ltI 


Garage^foi^^J 


Genuine  “  Edwards.”  Ready- 
made,  fire-proof  garafres.  Uuickly 
aet  up  any  place.  Direct-from- 
iactory  prices  —  $49.50  and  up. 

Postal  brings  illustrated  M-page 
catalog. 

TIm  Edwards  Mfg.  Co..  309-350  Egglestow  At.,  Cinct— sH.  O. 


13/  a  Day! 


Don't  pay  rent,  don't  buy  n  *blind"  out-of- 
date  typewriter  when  you  out  own  this  gen- 
nine  Oliver  Visible  for  only  13c  a  day.  We 
nve  you  $41.50.  No  agents.  Sent  on  Free 
Trikl.  Write  for  book,  bets  and  low  price. 


An 

$5.00  I 

learn 

can 

$10  and 
Full 

^W  bird.  Con: 
U  catalog  FREE 

IOWA  BIRD  CO.. 


41  PAPPftTC  Make  most  chcerfni. 
J#  ■  ff'nwBww  ■  <9  fascinating  family  pett. 
■  An  interesting  and  amusing  study.  Send  us 
I  $5.00  for  a  select  young  parrot,  guaranteed  to 
y  learn  to  talk.  Living  arrival  guaranteed.  We 
can  ship  about  July  1st.  Other  choice  varieties 
$10  and  up.  Prices  higher  after  September  1st. 
Full  instructions  and  written  guarantee  with  each 
1.  Complete  Parrot  Book  2.5c.  Beautiful 
}g  FREE. 

D  CO..  DEBT.  P  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


^  PACE  rOWDER  ^ 


“MOTHER  TRIED  IT.“ 

"I  received  the  box  of  powder  and  mother  tried  it  and  was  so 
well  pleased  with  it  that  she  decided  to 
keep  It  for  herself.  Of  course  I  must 
have  a  box  too,  so  I  enclose  here- 
withSoc.  Wishingyou  muchsuc 
cess  with  your  powder,  as  it  is 
byfartheimt  I  nave  ever  used.’ 

Miss - 

CatonsvUle,  Md. 

Refuse  Sabstitatea 
They  swy  b*  dangwoiw.  flMb, 

WhiU,  Fulb  cvCraMB,  lOe.  BbBx 
of  drwK^u  or  by  BMit.  Over 
two  BUSoq  bOXBB  BoM  BBBOBlly. 

Send  Kk.  for  a  sam^U  bex. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO. 

Prench  Perfumars,  Dept.  S 
1 9b  Kingston  St.,  Boston,  Xsss. 


▼si'sTioii  wrrNU  •TrAKE  QUICK” 

OUTING  CAMERA 

Every  spot  you  vWt.  everyone  you  meet,  any  w 
■ublect,  any  pfaoe,  any  time— Instantaneously.  ^ 
No  expertenoe  Deeded.  Anyone  con  take  clear.  Y 
sharp,  finlahed  post  card  pictures,  2%x3ii',  also  I 
photo  buttons  In  1  minute  on  the  spot.  • 

FININHED  ROl'NTBD  PICTCBEH  Sc  EACH  ! 
It  you  never  took  a  picture  before,  you’ll  • 
—  surprise  youraelt  wlib  a"Take  Quick.”  | 
Not  s  toy,  but  a  perfect  rsmers:  ' 
cbesper.  quicker,  more  Interesting.  | 
CDCC  Be  sure  and  write  today  for  . 
r  IvCEi  tree  Illustrated  clrculsr  T.  I 

DfTUNATIONAL  METAL  A  FEBtO.  | 
COBPANT,  CHKACO.  ILL 


^  Americanize  Your  Boat 


oat  crankiiig.  Dm  Korooene  oroibor  liquid 
fuBli  M  well  M  fMoliM  Wiiboat  rbaiicB  of  equipaiBat. 
Our  new  kBroBeiM  mrbarBlorMlBfnBl  BBet  U  bnlf.  Bv«ry 
kMERICAlC  motor  It  fblly  gn»mntB><.  Send  for  mw 
cnUlog  tbowinfcociplotBlioBof  AllERlCAlf  motort 
from  1  to  80  H.r.  nt  lowctt  prietB.  Livo  ngentt  and 
dm Uri  waotBd.  Writ#  for  our  liboml  pr^poBiUotv 

AflMrican  Eltsina  Co.,  so*  isatea  sc,  Datroit.  MIcii. 


TYPEWRITFRS 

.FACTOK>  KtKL’l 


F^ut  Buildin^I^rofits  in  YOUR 


EASY-BUILT, 


Your  Home — Shipped  Ready  to  Erect 

Materials  all  sawed  and  worked  to  Ot.  Plans  to  show  you  how  to  put  them  together.  Skilled  labor  un- 
neceaaary .  F.very  piece  of  material  used  in  Lewis  FASY-  BUI  LT  Homes  is  cut  to  exact  sixe  ia  our 
mills — ftts  in  its  place  accurately.  Saves  you  time,  worry  and  work  beskles  cuttingthe  com  way  down. 
If  you  are  going  to  build,  send  for  the  I.ewis  EASY-BUILT  Home  Book.  Lenm  all  about  Lewis 
Senrice.  See  for  youreelf  the  big  aaring  by  building  a  Lewis  Home.  Write  lor  this  book  today. 
UWU  MAOTrAOTUKnrO  OOMFAirT,  tm  L«  rnyette  Ayu.*  1*7  01t7.  KtdAs 
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For  the  best  title  to  this  picture 

in  20  words  or  less 


>  Enclosed 

find  One  Dol¬ 
lar  (Canadian 
$1.13,  Foreign 
$1.26).  Send  Life 
for  three  months  to 


The  current  issues  of 
Life  contain  full  infor¬ 
mation  a1>out  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  contest. 


Open  only  to  new  subscribers;  no  suIj- 
y'  scription  renewed  at  this  rate. 

LIFE,  24  West  31st  Street,  New  York  j 

Om  Tear,  $5.00.  (CaMdiaa,  $5.52,  Forciga,  $6.04. ) 
Single  copies  10  cents.  Every  Tuesday.  All  news-stands. 
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k  PUNCTUPE 
>  PPOOF  "  " 


Pneumatic 


S  rni  I  e  at  Miles 
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Defeats  RustiP 


ZEISS-ENSIGN 

CAMERAS 

Imported  Ensign  Film  Cameras  with  Optical 
Equipment  by  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena. 

For  Pictures  3* 4x4 •  4,  Complete  .  .  .  $,?7.50 
For  Pictures  3*4x5*j  “  ...  47.50 

SEND  FOR  C.\T.tLOGUE  OF  "ENSIGNS” 

G.  GENNERT 

24-2S  E.  m  St..  Ntw  Tarfc 

SZI S.  Wabuk  A**..  Ckiof*  M2  Hmm  SI..  Su  Fraww* 


PunCTure- Proof 

PneumaticTircs.  Punctured  Asein! 


PLEASANT  DREAMS 


No  Punctures 


— ;to  %nc  who  sleeps  for  this  bed  is  sin'cad 

mHlh  snow>’  white,  nuMnducing 

“PEQUOT”  SHEETS  AND  PILLOW  CASES 

^  Pequot  **  are  ensily  washed  and  quickly  restored  to  spotless,  i 
viting  whiteness. 

Kor  sixty4ive  years  **  Pequot  **  brand  has 
**  Pequot**  Shirts  and  Pillow  Cases  cost 
kinds,  yet  the  satisfaction  they  give  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  Wf»rld.  Sold  by  the 
yard  r>r  made  up.  lx»ok  for  the  trade-mark. 

Send  for  booklet  and  free  samples. 

NaomkeAg  Steam  Cotton  Co. 

SALEM.  MASS. 

Parker,  Wilder  A  Co. 

Bolton  Now  Yort 


— that  is  guaranteed. 

ThcNC  pneumatic  tirc^  must  pivc  all  the  added 
sriA’icr  wc  claim  or  rvcr>'  extra  |>cnny  |>aid  is 
refunded. 

Y<»u  cannot  lose.  You  have  much  to  gain. 
Why  n«»t  write  tfiday  for  Pamphlet  “H,” 
showing  that  immey-back  guarantee? 


Lee  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


‘  SHEETS 

AMO 

numruHs 


a . /O  tl* [3  » 

TiTn  •  B 

ilk?T?EtJC 

HR 

The  advertiiemenU  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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To  keep  well  and  feel  well, 
drinl(  regularly  a  little 

ROSE’S 
LIME  JUICE 

in  a  (iflass  of  water  Besides  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  delicious  beverage, 
the  Juice  of  the  Lime  contains 
well-known  medicinal  proper¬ 
ties.  It  aids  digestion,  invigo¬ 
rates  and  acts  as  a  gentle  tonic  to 
the  whole  system. 


Pure  West  IndUui 

Lime  Juice 


rH  A  €X>..  Import  era 

ttua4ttluto«tk  WaUr  SU  Ckkac* 


ESKAYS  FOOD 


savrti  our  bal>y.  W’hrn 
old  lit*  was  down  to  7  • 
Mrs.  Chas.  Beers,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

If  b.thy  IS  not  gaininu 
rcgtilarlv,  put  him  on 
‘’[•.sk.iy's'  at  once. 

“Ask  Your  Doctor” 

— he  knows  and  recorn- 
mentls  '‘l^skay’s  I'ood.” 

\\  rite  lor 
Ten  Feedings 
Free 


our  months 
Ihs.,"  writes 


-SMITH,  M  INE 
A  I  KENt  HCO 


Here’s  a 
Real  Help 

for  these 

Hot  Days 

You  will  be 
delighted  with 

BURNHAM  &  MORRILL 
FISH  FLAKES 

lOc — Sizes— 15c 

(Except  in  far  Weat) 

The  Best  ot  Codfish  Products 

SAVES  TIME  —  Ready  cooked — instantly 
available  for  preparing  many  dishes. 
SAVES  THOUBLE — No  inconvenience  — 
no  soaking— no  picking — no  boiling. 
SAVES  MOWEY— Nothing  but  fish  — no 
bones— no  waste  —no  milage. 

B.  &  M.  Fish  Flakes  are  cau^t  in  the  deep,  cold  sea 
waters.  Cleaned— cooked  -slightly  salted— placed  in 
parchment  lined  containers— not  a  speck  ofbreserva- 
tive  used,  other  than  table  salt.  Can  be  used  for  almost 
countless  ways  of  preparation,  but  certainly  good  for 
CodfUh  Balls,  Crsamed  Fish, 
fish  HsuhJ  Fish  Chowdmr, 

If  not  at  your  grocer’s,  send  his  name  and  ten  cents  for 
regular  size  tin  and  book  of  Recipes — G<^D  EATING. 
BvywatMMTfllC*..  1»  Water  SUPorlM  He. 


Choose  the  Jersey 

To  Sopply  the  Famfly  Milk 


Am  csMlacat  doctor  aoys; 

"Those  baying  milk  by  the  quart,  sold  at  a 
unilorm  price  lor  all  breeds,  will  get  more 
commerdal  value  by  purchasing  Jersey  milk.’* 

Nobody  attempts  to  deny  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  Jersey  milk  is  richest  in  butter 
fat  (cream)  and  the  other  solids  which 
make  milk  really  valuable. 

If  you  keep  one  or  a  number  of  cows  for 
your  own  use,  there  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  those  cows 
should  be  jerseys. 

Your  Jersey  cow  not  only  sup- 

Elies  you  with  rich  milk,  Dutsne 
eeps  it  up.  One  of  the  well 
known  Jersey  qualities  is  her 
persistency  in  muk.  She  is  easily 
kept,  she  produces  milk  economically, 
while  her  b^uty  and  gentleness  single  her 
out  as  emphatically  the  cow  to  supply  milk 
for  the  home. 


A  membership  in  this  Club  will  prove  valu¬ 
able  to  all  Jersey  owners.  We  have  no 
Jerseys  to  sell,  but  we  will  ^dly  supply 


Jerseys  to  sell,  but  we  will  ^dly  supply 
you  with  convincing  Jersey  racts. 

TIE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

S24  W.  2M  Street,  New  Yerk  Oly 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  \'isiting  your  dealer. 
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Don  t  Throw  Away  Your  Worn  Tires, 


WHY,  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


PLAN  YOUR  VACATION  NOW 
VISIT  THE  COAST  OF  MAINE 
and  the  MARITIME  PROVINCES 


Y'OU  can  cruise  for  a  week  within  the  Gulf  of  Maine  on  the  finest  American  Merchant  Vessels — 
luxurious  state  rooms — superb  table  service — visiting 

The  Most  Wonderful  Vacation  Country  in  North  America, 

and  never  be  distant  by  more  than  a  day’s  journey  from  New  York  or  Boston. 

Bit  naw  steal  steamakipa  connect  Naw  York  and  Boston  with  the 

sammer  resorts  of  Maina,  New  Brunswick  and  tka  Maritime  Provinces _ _  _ 

Your  choice  of  15  routes:  Total  2400  statute  miles.  .Combine  the  best  and  -  •  L  < 

cheapest  way  to  trarel  with  the  most  invixoratinR  vacation.  Ao0it/r/ j/  , 

Esiteis  Stessuiiip  CorporstioB  ||^B||||||||n 


BUREAU  OF 


University  Travel 


For  over  three  years  French  and  German  mot¬ 
orists  have  been  getting  from  10,000  to  15,000 
miles  out  of  their  tires  by  “haU-soUng"  them 
with  Sted  Studded  Treads. 

In  eight  months  20,000  American  motorists 
have  followed  their  example  and  are  saving 
B50.to  B200.  a  yaar  in  tire  expense. 

Ws  sNp  M  approval 

aapreaa  and  allow  you  to  be  the  Judge. 

Durable  Traada  double  the  life  ofyour  tires 
and  arc  sold  under  a  rigneil  guarantee  for 
SOOO  Bailee  wtthoat  pamctiwc.  Applied  In 
your  own  garage  in  thirty  minutes. 

CnmmW  nScMMiitt  offered  to  motorists  in 
opeoa  imCINini  tenritory  on  first 


UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL  is  something  more  than 
accelerated  sight-seeing. 

Te EUROPE: 

Sail  August  15tb,  Sept.  5th  and  19tb. 

Te  GREECE.  TURKEY,  EGYPT: 

Sail  October  17tb.  October  31st. 

THE  DOUBLE  TOUR: 

The  Crimea.  Caucasus.  Trans-Siboria 
to  China  and  Japan;  returning  via  India 
and  Egypt.  Sail  from  New  York  Aug. 
1st.  Return  May  1st. 

THE  STANDARD  TOUR: 

East  bound  from  New  York  October  31st  or  November  28tb, 
reaching  San  Francisco  for  the  Exposition  in  May. 

THE  PRIVATE  STEAMER  "LOTUS’*: 

Cruise  to  the  Second  Cataract  with  the 
privacy,  comfort  and  leisure  of  our  own 
steamer.  Sail  from  New  York,  January 
9th,  January  23rd.  or  February  2(Nh. 

Our  new  literature  is  now  ready.  Send  for  it. 

MltEAU  OF  UNIYEISITT  TRAVEL  SI  TrWly  Place,  ■salsa.  Maas. 


FALL 

TOURS 


AROUND 
the  WORLD 


THE  NILE 
WINTER  1915 


Bank  Records 

must  be  permanent. 


Yours  ought  to  be 

Banks,  great  and  small  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other  use  B.iker-Vawter  Loose  Leaf  Ledgers, 
Standard  Forms  and  Accounting  Systems  because 
they  are  permanent,  durable,  and  time  saving. 

They  realiie  the  sui)eriority  of  Baker-Vawter  products 
and  have  found  the  methods  we  advocate  are  simple, 
complete,  and  best  adapted  for  each  requirement. 
Baker-Vawter  Ledgers  and  Loose  Leaf  Forms  are  adapted 
to  the  systems  at  present  in  operation  in  year  iifBce.  They 
will  simplify  your  routine  work — make  yxMir  records  penna- 
nent  and  tell  you  /acts  about  the  various  departments  of 
your  business  you  should  know,  En)oy  the  satisfaction  of 
having  greater  efficiency  in  your  record  keeping,  at  leas  cost. 
Baker-Vawter  products  are  not  sold  by  stores— but  direct  from  factory 
to  u«^.  One  of  our  125  trained  «v«tem  represenutfve*  is  ia  your 
locilitVe  And  hit  senrice  »nd  practical  help  arc  yours  for  Um  askiag. 

Tell  us  your  problems  sad  profit  from  o.ir  20  years*  etpeneace. 


Ortginators  0/ tht  Ledger  »nd  iVorIttt  Largest 

MAtntt/acturtrgpf  Aceeemting  !iystems,  Steet  Fiiing  Equip* 
ment  setting  direet  te  user 

Sales  OHicea  in  All  Principnl  Citine 

I  OBee*  mmS  raH«He*t  ImIppm  (HMe  aad  gastsfyi 

M  lUftnOlie  IHH.  HOLTOKk,  BAIA. 


Short-Story  Writing 


A  course  of  forty  lessoas  in  the  history,  form,  eructure. 
and  writinf  of  the  ^ortt^tory,  taught  by  Dr.  i*  Derg 
KMOwela.  Editor  l.ippincott’s  Magasine.  Oter  e$H 
hundred  Ht*me  Study  Ceurses  under  Professers  in 
Hitrvardt  Artra-n,  Cernett  end  teedtng  eeiteges. 

raulog  Writ*  Today 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

DppietM,  HprlagfMd.  ■*«. 
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If  Coining  To  New  York 
Why  Pay  Excessive  Hotel  Rates? 


YELLOWSTONE  PARK 


THE  SHIRLEY  HOTEh 


AN  i'dYai  SUMfiaR  RFSOWT 


'T' THE  COLONIAL 

Bc» 0 y  c.>“(s' “ 
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CLENDENING  ‘rwVSlI* 

S«l«ct.  homelik*.  •eonomlaU.  Suit* 
I  of  parlor,  badroom.  privat*  bath  for 
.two  paraons.  13.00  dailj  par  tuita. 

I  WritaforBooklatH., with  wapof city. 


FLY-FISHING  axcals  in  tha  Dead  Rivar  A 

RaDgelrj  Lakaa  Raciun.  Idaal  Tacaltoa  Reiorls. 
ConTaoient train  servica.  Caar.  crisp  mountaia  air. 
For  Booklats  writa  to  V.  K.  BEAL.  <^d.  Pass.  A|rt.. 

MTRm>atAa«d.r  LAk«rK..rMI^M«. 

M  SalBM  Fiskiag  !■  MiIm  F 
OMaaakhc  Ltdgc,  Saaiel,  Narwaj'  Placa  Baaae 

A  Caaipi.  FiD«,tof  lluntinc.  W.  O.  Ro«.  Grud 
LakaStraam.  Washington  Co..  Maina.  Booklet. 

_ NEW  HAIWPSHIWE  • 


■ENOXOBUFFALOI 


SOO-NIPI-PARK  LODGE 


Lake  Kiinai 
CANOEING 
IMM)KLET. 


,  N’.  H.  GOLF,  TENNIS, 
SAILING.  MOTORING. 
L.  M.  WAITE,  Manager. 

.1  UTaSm  w.ir.,  a.ii.  o. 

- 'I  weirs  L.«iulana.aM 

FoothtllsWhtte  Mt8.,9Mft.alH>vesea.  Rnii. 
large,  Ilt^Ualr}'.  Capacity  3M.  Orchestra, 
FUh’g,  BoStlDK,  Bathing,  Garage.  Booklet. 

INTERVALE-WHITE  MTSirN.H. 


THE  WAGNER 

M  hooaa  from  baa^.  Oomfortabla  room#.  Rataa 
93.50  up  daily;  lift  np  waakW  Cniaioa  A  aarvica 
lb  yaars  baat  rapatation  ^  ^ AQKKR.  Proy. 


DEMVEII  OOLO. 


INTCRVnU  HOUSE.  Sumai  Hom  Orlk’ 

mcrcMT  And  Mist  with  ArwsoitMT  Au 


wd  iip-LAAIen.Hy 


HOTEL  DRISCOLL 
Fares  U.H. Capitol.  Near 
Union  .station.  Amidst 
Show  Places.  Running 
Water,  Electric  Fans  In 
Rooms.  Bath  Gratis. 
Garage.  Music.  Am.  fl, 
Fur.  FIJW  up.  Booklet. 


COME  TO  BATTLE  CREEK 

THePslMcCtwkMnltnaa  •Tfertslte  smsI  abssdspS 
Uciktin  for  mliRmtiM  oM  knib  ifrarmmt  Tl» 

a*  Mt  yirtlMi.oliy«icol  coitvt  dttset  oitfrpttiM 
bkchirnMiiNHtfotf  tcMntmlarMa  kootiM 
mi  I  iMoWtO  olkcr  omKkvcfcikimMsAiWtyr^ 
irmi  Nik  aMfoi  mlvlmiiient  Canit  kosr  Rc  omtmi 
bbe  imv«i  km  fwormie  diMiK  cmilioov 
kwt  m  urTTisogmi  tomlifK  •ctMiioai  ioily 
ca(viOfrmian-»^WtfTt  rOB  MOSfCauS^ 

THL  MNITAiilUH-6ArTLLCK».HKN.Ba(in 


Hotel  Qdvov  “12  stories  of  solid  com- 
noici  oavoy.  roncrete,  suel  * 
inarUle.  At  center  of  things.  English  cril I . 
Auto  Hus.  c.... 


Rooms  il  up. 


g| 

caftaessm 
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“Down  Brakes”  all  the  way 
down  a  long,  steep  hill  that 
would  bum  ordinaiy-  brake  lin¬ 
ing  to  a  cinder — that’s  the  sort 
of  work  Tnermoid  is  built  for 


GEO.  J.  KELLY  CO. 


510  WMhinffton  St. 
LYNN.  MASS. 
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Don*!  Throw  Your  Shabby 
Tan  Shoes  Away 

Use  Reprns  And  Wear  Them  For  Best 

Your  shabby  tan  shoes  can  be  made  to  look 
new  by  one  application  of  REPRUS. 

Tan  shoes  soil  so  quickly,  that,  after  they  are 
worn  a  few  times,  they  must  be  discarded  or  the 
wearer  must  submit  to  looking  poorly  dressed. 

REPRUS  makes  tan  shoes  practical  for  people 
who  care  to  have  their  feet  well  dressed  and  do  not 
like  to  spend  the  large  amount  needed  to  buy 
many  pairs  of  tan  shoes. 

The  finish  on  tan  shoes,  particularly  Vici  Kid, 
soon  peels.  By  trimming  ragged  edges  and  apply¬ 
ing  REPRUS  they  can 
be  made  to  look  new 
again.  Dark  tan  shoes 
can  be  made  to  look  light, 
or  light  tan  shoes  dark, 
by  using  REPRUS,  as 
REPRUS  is  made  in 
many  shades.  Shoe  fac¬ 
tories  use  REPRUS — 
why  not  you? 

Insist  on  REFRUS  from 
your  doalet.  Price  2Sc  per 
bottle. 

All  KtHy’t  Shot  Pohthet  aft 
guatanktJ  to  fiiir  taUt/acUon. 


fixe  rmoid 

hydrAUUCCOMPRES^ 
Brake  Lining -100% 

Thermoid  is  brake  lining  all 
through — as  good  inside  as  on 
the  outside — good  for  a  giant 
grip  to  the  last  ribbon-thin 
piece — stands  up  under  high  and 
long-continued  pressures  that 
break  down  and  bum  out  other 
brake  lining. 

Thermoid  is  gtiaranteed  to 
mp  more  uniformly  and  last 
longer  than  ordinary  brake  lin¬ 
ing— to  be  oil-,  gasoline-, 
water-,  heat-  and  dirt-proof. 

Specify  Thermoid  Brake  Lin¬ 
ing  for  your  new  car — order  it 
for  re-lining  on  the  car  you’re 
mnning  now. 

Oar  Cnoruitee:  Thcrmnid 

will  make  Kood.  or  WE  will. 

THERMOID  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Trenton,  New  Jeiwejr,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Call  of  Decency 

A  Big  Campaign  Against  Scavenger  Books 
But  Not  One  of  Personalities 

By  E.  W.  REYNOLDS 


« 


We  sometimes  have  in  our  g^at  cities 
seasons  or  periods  of  an  unusual  amount  of 
lawlessness  designated  as  "crime  waves." 
These  are  not  of  great  duration  and  are  quickly 
forgotten  after  the  stern  hand  of  the  law  has 
said  "nay.” 

For  "crime  waves,”  however  great,  we  have 
equal  forces  for  combat,  and  the  evil  doer 
when  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice  expiates  his 
wrong  doing  even  unto  "an  eye  for  an  eye;  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth.” 

But  not  so  with  the  awful  tragedy  of 
I  "scavenger  books.”  Human  law  does  not 
I  provide  adequate  punishment  for  literary 
scavengers  creating  an  inheritance  of  de¬ 
generacy  for  the  youth  of  the  land,  nor  for 

•  publishers  of  scavenger  books  prostituting 
capital  and  business. 

The  source  of  scavenger  books  must  and  will 
be  dammed, but  their  poisonous  streams  of  vice 
and  crime,  filth  and  vulgarity,  lust  and  sen¬ 
suality,  will  flow  on  through  the  life  streams 
'  of  generations  yet  unborn.  The  "viper” 
stilled  in  death  may  be  forgotten  as  it  lies  in 
the  dust  by  the  roadside,  but  the  poison  from 

•  its  bite  has  yet  its  own  time  to  accomplish  its 
;  awful  result. 

Our  fight  for  the  cause  of  more  wholesome 
books  is  a  fight  against  scavenger  books.  It  is 
,  not  a  fight  against  an  author  or  a  publisher, 
nor  a  ^ht  of  personalities,  but  when,  after 
August  8th,  "The  Eyes  of  the  World”  as¬ 
sumes  command  of  the  conflict,  the  foes  of 
decency  will  be  brought  tomake  their  last  stand. 

Harold  Bell  Wright  must  have  written  his 

Beatest  novel,  "The  Eyesof  the  World,”  with 
ws  set  and  soul  on  fire.  He  strikes  a  mighty 
blow  at  artists  and  authors  prostituting  their 
work  and  other  present  day  evils  in  art  and 
literature.  The  story  is  so  convincingly  told 
that  it  is  stamped  with  the  truthfulness  of  a 
chapter  out  of  real  life.  The  underlying  pur¬ 
pose  is  clearly  defined,  but  the  real  charm  of 
the  story  is  its  style,  color,  conception  and 
fancies.  Th^  admirably  fit  the  theme  and 
make  "The  Eyes  of  the  World”  of  over  400 
pages  of  wholesome  action,  plot,  counter¬ 
plot,  mj'stery  and  love,  sweet  sentiment  and 
strong  passions,  more  romantic  than  any 
novel  the  author  has  yet  written.  Harold 
Bell  Wright  proves,  for  the  sixth  consecutive 
time,  with  "The  Eyes  of  the  World,”  that  a 
novel  does  not  have  to  be  unclean  to  be 
interesting  nor  does  it  have  to  be  uninter¬ 
esting  to  be  good  literature. 


When  salacious  books  began  making  their 
appearance  the  reading  public  was  stunned, 
bewildered,  fascinated,  by  the  bold  daring  of 
their  suggestiveness.  Broause  of  this,  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and  women  read  them  as  if  under 
a  spell.  This  gave  rise  to  the  conclusion,  by 
authors  and  publishers,  that  people  wanted 
that  sort  of  thing,  with  the  result  that  authors 
having  no  hesitancy  or  scruples  against  prosti¬ 
tuting  their  genius  are  now  fairly  and  literally 
emptying  themselves  of  all  the  rottenness 
that  a  publisher,  who  will  likewise  prostitute 
capital  and  business,  will  print  between  the 
covers  of  a  book  or  magasine. 

Some  publishers  and  authors  in  their  wUd 
scramble  and  Jealous  desire  to  outdo  and 
excel  in  their  effort  to  fill  the  scavenger 
literary  trough  with  the  stench  tmd  offal  of 
their  perverted  minds,  guard  their  nefarious 
occupation  with  "clubs  of  exclusive  con¬ 
tract”  that  others  of  like  design  may  not 
overfeed  those  who  root  for  a  place  at  their 
salacious  slough  for  the  germs  of  mental 
and  moral  depravity. 

The  splendid  custom  that  has  long  been  com¬ 
mendable  and  profitable,  of  friend  giving  friend 
a  wholesome  book,  so  appropriate  for  many 
occasions  and  universally  popular  at  Christmas 
time,  will  soon  be  one  of  question  that  will 
bring  business  deterioration  to  the  proud  pro¬ 
fession  of  bookselling  if  scavenger  fiction 
continues  to  predondnate. 

Harold  Bell  Wright’s  books  are  the  germ  of 
a  new  order  of  fiction  for  the  strength  of  the 
race.  His  first  book, "That  Printer  of  Udell’s,” 
has  given  a  new  hope,  a  new  inspiration,  to 
millions  of  readers.  “The  Shepherd  of  the 
Hills,”  "The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews”  and 
“The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth”  are  import¬ 
ant  factors  in  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
present  generation.  “Their  Yesterdays”  is  the 
author’s  greatest  contribution  to  the  race  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  race. 

"The  Eyesof  the  World,”  convicting  and 
convincing,  throws  the  searchlight  of  condem¬ 
nation  on  the  dissipation  of  genius  that  means 
mor.'il,  intellectual  and  ph3rsical  prostitution, 
social  degradation  and  commercial  ruin — to 
be  published  August  8th. 

To  secure  a  copy  from  the  first  printing  (also 
a  complimentary  photograph  of  the  author 
and  his  family)  you  should  place  your 
order  now,  with  your  bookseller.  THE  BOOK 
SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Chicago. 
$1.35  Net.  Illustrations  in  colors  by  Cootes. 


Co|>yright  1914  bf  E.W.  Rernolda 
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MargueriU  Je  ValoU  ^ 

Who  Is  Your  “Loveliest  Woman”? 


Is  she  entered  in  Ansco  Company’s  nation-wide  competition 
for  photographs  of  “America’s  50  Loveliest  Women’’?  Is  her 
portrait  among  those  hundreds  of  examples  of  bewitching 
loveliness  that  have  come  to  us  from  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada? 

You  know  the  “loveliest  woman.’’  She  may  be  your  wife, 
mother,  sister  or  sweetheart.  She  may  be  a  friend.  And  she 
may  be  one  of  “America’s  50  Loveliest  Women.”  If  her 
portrait  is  not  already  in  our  hands,  it  is  your  duty  to  photo¬ 
graph  her,  or  have  her  photograph  taken  so  as  to  enter  it  in  the 
Ansco  competition. 

$5,000  for  Photographs 
of  America's  50  Loveliest  Women 

The  smallest  prize  is  f 50— and  one  photograph  is  p)ing  to  win  $500.  Don’t  forget 
that  the  portraits  of  “America’s  50  Loveliest  Women’’  will  be  shown  by  Ansco 
Com|>any  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  which  opens  in  San  Francisco  Februarv- 
20,  1915.  You  have  never  had  such  an  opportunity  to  perpetuate  the  glories  of  the 
“loveliest  lady’’  you  know. 

Harrison  Fisher,  artist;  Minnie  Maddem  Fiske,  distinguished  actress,  and  Alfred 
Stieglitz,  the  critic,  have  agreed  to  choose  “America’s  50  Lm’eliest  Women.’’  They 
await  your  entry  as  eagerly  as  does  Ansco  Company. 

I.  The  contest  opened  May  1st;  you  ha»’'e  no  time  to  lose. 

h  Your  Ansc<»  dealer  will  give  yoU  the  very  simple  details  of 

I  the  contest;  or,  if  there  is  no  doaler  near  by,  drop  us  a  line. 

I  This  Ansco  contest  is  open  to  any  one,  without  restriction 

as  to  make  of  camera,  films  or  paper. 

[A  ANSCO  COMPANY  (Dept  E) 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Antco  Company  produces  the  Ansco,  the  amateur  camera  of  pro- 
fessional  quality;  Ansco  color-value  film;  Cyko,  the  paper  that 
gives  prints  of  rich,  soft  quality  that  never  fade,  and  Ansco  photo 
chemicals.  Their  value  in  producing  superior  results  has  been 
proven  many  years. 


No.  1A  An*co  Speetie*. 
Smtl  lor  AbKo  Catalog. 
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On  Front  Axle  Safety 


You  trust  your  family  and  friends  to  the 
car,  with  little  thought  of  the  front  axle. 

Yet  on  the  front  axle,  more  than  on  any 
other  part,  you  depend  for  their  and  your 
safety. 

The  engineer,  figuring  his  stresses,  knows 
this. 

The  chemist,  analyzing  his  steels,  knows 
this. 

The  metallurgist,  studying  with  the  mi¬ 
croscope,  knows  this.  And  many  a  skilled 
workman  forging,  machining,  heat-treat¬ 
ing  and  grinding  the  axle  parts  knows  it  too. 

When  it’s  a  Timken-Detroit  Front  Axle 


you  can  rely  on  it  that  the  men  who  have 
planned,  fashioned,  manufactured,  in¬ 
spected  and  tested  that  axle — all  know  that 
your  safety  would  be  in  its  keeping.  You 
can  confidently  count  on  safety. 

For  Timken  rightly  insists  that  the  axle 
must  be  right  in  itself,  right  for  the  car  and 
rightly  engineered  and  co-related  with  ail 
the  other  parts  of  the  car.  For  our  and 
for  your  safety. 

From  the  standpoint  of  safety  and  from  many 
other  standpoints,  axles  and  bearings  are  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  car.  They  are  also  among 
the  most  interestiiw.  You  will  profit  by  and  will 
enjoy  reading  the  “Three  Timken  Booklets."  They 
will  be  mailed  free  on  postcard  request  to  Dep  i 
G-5  either  Timken  Company. 


THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 
Canton,  Ohio 
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Mandell  Enote, 
Hamihon,  Man. 
Tanria-macadam. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


New  York  Chicaiio  Philadelphia  Boston  St  Louis  Kansas  City  Cles'eland 
Cincinnati  Minneapolis  Pittsburrh  Seattle  Birmingham 
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Mississippi  River  Power  Company,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Enrineers^Tbe  Stone  A  Webster  Corpontion.  Boston. 

Roofers — St.  Louis  Roofinc  Co..  Sl  Louis,  Mo. 


On  the  £freat  Keokuk  Power-house 


^T*HE  mighty  Mississippi  has  been 
-*■  dammed  at  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Under 
the  enormous  power-house  pictured 
above,  the  Father  of  Waters  is  now  per¬ 
force  spinning  vast  turbines  with  the 
power  of  150,000  horses. 

The  entire  enterprise  it  a  triumph  of  modem 
engineering  skill.  Quality  has  been  the  first 
consideration  in  everything. 

And  the  same  engineering  skill  that  harnessed 
the  waters  and  constructed  the  foundation  se¬ 
lected  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof  as  the  build¬ 
ing’s  crown. 

How  did  it  happen  that  a  comparatively  inex¬ 
pensive  roof  was  chosen  for  so  monumental  a 
building?  Because  The  Barrett  Specification 


Roof  IS  the  best  at  any  price.  It  would  have 
been  used  if  it  had  cost  twice  much. 

Such  a  roof  will  probably  last  twenty  years  or 
more  without  a  cent  of  expense  for  maintenance. 
Its  unit  cost,  which  is  the  thing  that  modem 
engineering  science  considers,  is  about  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  per  foot  per  year  of  service,  a  lower 
figure  than  that  for  any  other  type  of  roof. 

The  Barrett  Specification  prescribes  with  pre¬ 
cision  the  materials  to  use  and  the  method  of 
application,  thus  furnishing  a  basis  for  competi¬ 
tive  bidding  that  is  fair  to  the  conscientious 
contractor,  and  providing  means  for  insuring 
correct  workmanship  and  materials.  Include  it 
verbatim  in  your  owm  building  specifications  and 
you  are  assured  of  the  best  roof  at  the  lowest  price. 
Booklets  on  request. 


Special  Note 


Wc  idviw  incorponnnr  in  pUnt  tbr  fall  wordinc  of  Tbc  Bnrmt  SawiScMion.  in  ordrr  to  ssoid  any 
mi.undmtandiiis.  If  any  abbrrriaml  hum  i,  dnired.  kowrrrr.  the  followint  i.  .iiccmrd; 

ROOFING  — shall  be  a  narrm  SpcciScaiion  Roof  laid  a.  dimMd  in  priM.d  SpenSration.  rcritnl  AocoM  It.  1911.  nsinf  the 
maferiab  .preified  and  .ubieci  to  ibe  inipcciion  rcqaimamL 
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Old  fashioned  bonnets  and  shawls 
add  distinction  to  the  portraits  of  a 
generation  ago.  ! 

But,  your  own  portrait  in  clothes 
that  have  gone  out  of  style,  only 
looks  queer  and  out-of-date. 

Keep  the  old  pictures  by  all 
means,  they  will  be  a  sacred  posses-  ! 
sion  some  day.  But  it’s  equally  j 
important  to  have  a  new  one  taken  | 
when  the  old  fails  to  do  justice.  1 


There  s  a  photographer  in  your  town, 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 
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coof  yy^  friend  and  dear  my 
muse  dispense 

Some  sovereign  com/orts  drawn 
fibyn  common  sense." 


The  Muse  of  Common  Sense  today 
whispers  that  a  sovereign  comfort 
dwells  in  the  breeze  that  plays,  when, 
by  the  twitch  of  a  switch,  you  turn  on  a 
G-E  ELECTRIC  FAN. 

Twenty  years  of  experience  are  behind  the 
G-E  ELECTRIC  FAN,  the  most  popular,  the 
most  widely  sold  electric  fan  in  the  wdrid.  Its 
oscillating  motion,  silently  stirring  the  currents 
of  air  most  effectively  and  agreeable,  in  a  way 
to  most  nearly  approximate  the  breeze-flow  of 
nature,  is  only  one  of  many  practical  features 
that  make  it  invaluable  in  the  warm  season. 

And  its  Economy  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that, 
depending  on  the  size,  it  can  be  run  from  three 
to  four  hours  for  one  cent — and  the  beautiful 
balance  of  the  mechanism,  which  avoids  noise, 
likewise  avoids  the  wear  and  tear  of  vibration — 
thus  assuring  a  long  lifetime  of  service.  Look 
always  for  the  fan  showing  the  G-E  trade  mark 
on  its  face — at  your  lighting  company  or  the 
nearest  electrical  dealer. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Laraest  Electrical  Manufacturer  in  the  World 

^  Lverytftitcrd 


ofKce^  In 
lATge  cities 
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‘As  exhilarating  as  a  breeze 
from  the  pine-covered  forest 


After  an  unusually  trying  day — when^ 
“head-tired” — a  shampoo  with  Packer’s  ' 
Tar  Soap  seems  to  put  new  life  in  one.  It  contains 
exactly  the  cleansing  and  refreshing  ingredients  which  your 
tired  scalp  tissues  need. 

Let  your  scalp  and  hair  revel  in  its  rich,  creamy  lather. 
Rub  it  in  well. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the  general  feeling  of  fitness 
and  sense  of  renewed  vigor  and  thorough  cleanliness  that 
follows  every  shampoo  with 


i  CAKE  or  Hf 
I  Liq.UID  A 

(Pam  €u  th€  Pin»M.) 


Two  easy  ways  of  getting  acquainted: — 

(1)  Send  10c  for  a  sample  half-cake — or  a  sample 
bottle  of  Packer’s  Tar  Soap. 

(2)  Ask  us  to  send  free,  our  manual,  “The  Hair  and 
Scalp— Their  Modem  Care  and  Treatment.” 

THE  PACKER  M.A.NUFACTURING  CO. 
Suite  85C,  81  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 
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IVORY  SOAP . 


I 


' 

HE  beauty  about  Ivory  Soap  is  that  you  can 
factorily  under  all  conditions.  * 


When  the  skin  is  irritated  by  sun  or  perspiration 
—  Ivory  Soap  gives  a  pleasant  bath  because  it  is  as  mild  as 
soap  can  be  made. 

When  your  bathing  is  done  in  lake  or  stream  you  cannot  find  a 
handier  soap  because  Ivory  Soap  floats. 

When  there  is  general  cleaning  to  be  done — dishwashing,  laundry 
work,  etc. — it  is  unnecessary  to  provide  a  laundry  soap,  (or  Ivory  Soap 
not  only  is  a  mild,  safe  cleanser,  but  a  thorough  one. 

For  any  purpose,  in  any  place,  at  any  time.  Ivory  Soap  can  be 
used  to  entire  satisfaction,  because  it  is  pure,  high  grade  and — floats. 


YOUNG  WOMAN 

of  today  finds  it  a  convenience  to 
have  in  her  pocket  or  chatelaine  bag 
a  little 'Talc  Powder  and  a  s  ocket 
mirror.  A  Wiliians’  Vanity  Box 
supplies  just  this  want.  It  h  heavily 
silver-plated  and  fitted  with  mirror 
and  powder  puff: 

S«nd  neven  2c.  stamps  t.4c.)  for  the 
Vanity  Box  or  eight  2c.  stamp” 
the  Vanity  Box  and  a  miniaiura  can  of 
Williams’  Talc  Powder,  sith-^r  odor. 

Address 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO. 

Talc  Dept.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Williams 


rale  Powder 


Exquisitely  soft  and  fluffy.  “Takes 
the  burn  ou<'  of  sunburn.” 

For  the  toilet  and  nursery  Will¬ 
iams’  Talc  Powder  is  the  choice 
of  the  most  discriminating  people. 


Four  perfumes,  refined — distinctive:  Violet, 
Carnation,  Rose,  Karsi  (Oriental  pierfumeX 
Patented  hinged-cover  boxes. 


